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THE SECOND, 


Queen’s Royal Regiment of Foot. 


Raised as the Tangiers Regiment, 1661; 

Returned Home and Placed on the Establishment, May, 1684 ; 
Became ‘‘The Queen Dowager’s Regiment,” 1686; 
‘*Royal,’’ 1703 ; 

‘‘Her Royal Highness The Princess of Wales’s Own Regiment,” 1714; 
‘‘The Queen’s Own Regiment,” 1727; 

‘*The Queen’s (Second) Royal Regiment of Foot,’’ Ist July, 1751; 
AND 


‘The Queen’s (Royal West Surrey Regiment),” Ist July, 1881. 
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“CORUNNA.” “AFGHANISTAN.” 

“SALAMANCA.”  “GHUZNEE."” 
“VITTORIA.” “KHELAT."” 
“PYRENEES.” “SOUTH AFRICA, 1851-2-3,” 
“NIVELLE.” , “TAKU FORTS.” 


“PEKIN.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


1800-1801. ~ | 
CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT. | 


ConTENTS.—Regiment removed from Ashford—Cocked hat to be discontinued 
and Shako worn instead—Review of Events in France—Napoleon’s 
Intrigue with Tippoo Sahib—Leaves Alexandria for Paris—Appointed 
Chief Consul—His Overtures for Peace with England haughtily 

-Rejected—Instructions for Strength of Expedition to Quiberon Bay and 
Belle Isle—Detachment of Riflemen belonging to Regiment at Honiton— 
Appointments for Riflemen—Detailed Instructions to Colonel Nightengale 
as to Expedition —Arrival of Colonel Maitland in Command of Expedition 
in Quiberon Bay—Major Ramsay with a Party of the Queen’s lands and 
takes the Morbihan—Colonel Nightengale sent Home with Despatches— 
Belle Isle Expedition abandoned—Troops that had been landed at Houat 
ordered to embark and join Sir Ralph Abercromby—Abercromby ordered 
to Italy—Contemplated Attack on Ferrol—Houat Troops under Command 
of Lord Dalhousie land at Minorca—Queen’s go into Quarters there— 
Inspected by Sir Ralph Abercromby—Embarked for Expedition to 
Egypt—Arrival at Cadiz—Correspondence on the Conduct of the War 
with France—Force ordered from India to assist Abercromby—Surrender 
of Malta—Fleet leaves for Malta—Inspection by the Commander-in-Chief 
at Malta—Expedition sails for Egypt—Arrival at Marmorice Bay— 
Exercised there in landing and embarking—Strength and composition of the 
Expedition—Expedition leaves for Aboukir Bay—Careful Arrangements 
and Gallant Action on landing—French driven from the Heights in front 
of the Bay—The Queen’s under Lord Dalhousie besiege Aboukir Fort 
and Castle—Landing of remainder of Troops and Provisions, &c., and 
Advance of the Army—Action of the twelfth of March and Repulse of 
the French who retreat on Nisopolis covering Alexandria—Arrival ‘of 
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General Menou at Alexandria—Battle of Alexandria—Death of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby—Remarks upon the Battle—General Hutchinson’s 
Report on succeeding to the Command of the Troops—Remarks on the 
Death of Sir Ralph Abercromby—List of Losses in the Battle—Arrival 
of the Turkish troops under Command of Capoutan Pasha—Sir Sidney 
Smith sent to French lines with flag of truce to propose Evacuation of 
Egypt—Commander-in-Chief sends Troops (including the Queen’s) to take 
Rossiter—Inundation of Lake Mareotis—Death of Lieutenant Derisley by 
misadventure before Fort St. Julien—Capitulation of Fort St. Julien— 
General Hutchinson leaves the Position before Alexandria determined. to. 
press on towards Cairo—General Coote left in Command of Position ‘in 
front of Alexandria—Arrival at El Aft—Arrival before Ramanieh—Siege 
and Capitulation of Ramanieh—March towards Cairo—Arrival at Algam— 
Capture of a French Force marching from Alexandria to Cairo—The 
Army of the Grand Vizier and the Mamelukes join General Hutchinson 
at Algam—Army leaves Algam—Arrival at Burtos where they are joined 
by the advanced Guard of the Indian Contingent—Siege of Cairo—General 
Moore rejoins Army—Capitulation of Cairo—Observations cn the Cam- 
paign—Arrival of the Indian Troops under Sir David Baird—March of 
the French Prisoners under Charge of Englishand Turks down Nile to 
the Coast—Embarkation of French Prisoners— General Hutchinson and 
the Cairo Army join the Troops in front of Alexandria—Siege of 
Alexandria—General Coote takes a Division to attack Alexandria on 
the East—Combined Attack on East and West—Capitulation of General 
Menou—Ratification of Conditions of Surrender—English take Possession 
of Alexandria—Arrival of Indian Contingent before Alexandria—Strength 
of French Garrison—Despatches containing Terms of Capitulation taken 
Home by Sir Sidney Smith and Colonel Abercromby—State of the 
Army. 


We left the Regiment at Ashford in Kent enjoying a well- 
earned repose (after the exhausting campaign at the Helder) 
where they remained until the end of March, when they removed 
to Romsey. In the monthly returns of March Ist, there is a 
-gurious entry of 850 ball cartridges and 660 watch coats in 
possession of the Regiment, increased in Return of April 1st to 
7,920 ball eakinidees: and 660 watch coats. On the 5th April 
a circular letter was sent to the Officer commanding the 2nd 
Foot, enclosing for his guidance certain Regulations to be 
adopted in the future concerning arms issued from the stores, 
etc. H.R.H. the Duke of York in this circular wrote that he 
expected the most scrupulous attention in all applications that 
might hereafter be made for the delivery of arms. This order 
was no doubt issued in view of the commencement of active 
service. | 

The cocked hat that had been worn so long by the Regiment 
was ordered to be discontinued by a general order dated February 
this year, and a cylindrical shako with a peak introduced in 
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place of it. This head dress was made of lacquered felt, and was 
ornamented with a large oblong brass plate. in front, about six 
inches high and four acne broad with the regimental badge 
and number engraved thereon and surrounded by a trophy of 
drums and standards, S&e. ; a worsted red and white: tuft was 
fixed on the front, rising from a black leather cockade. 

The warrant states that the Grenadiers might wear these 
shakos when not using their grenadier caps; their tuft being 
‘white, that for the Light Infantry being green. The Officers, 
however, still retained their old cocked hats; the Officers of the 
Grenadier Company had to wear bearskins when the men wore 
theirs, but the Light Infantry Officers always wore. sl like 
the men. 


On the 9th April seaers were received by Major- General 
de Lancy, commanding the Southern District, that the 2nd Foot 
were to march from Ashford Barracks on the 14th, 15th, and 
16th April; four companies were to go to Honiton, three to 
Chard, and three to Crewkerne. The Regiment appears from 
a marching order to have halted at Shaftesbury, as it received 
orders while there similar to above. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century was an anxious time 
for this country. The great Napoleon was shut up in Egypt, 
with a mind terribly embittered against Great Britain in con- 
sequence of her determined resistance to the French Republic 
and its designs, and he was straining every nerve to strike a 
blow against our interests in India. At the beginning of 1799 
he had written a letter from Cairo to Tippoo Sahib, informing 
him of his arrival “on the borders of the Red Sea with an. 
innumerable and invincible army, full of the desire of releasing 
and relieving you from the iron yoke of England”; but his. 
intrigue with the redoubtable Indian Chief came to an end 
within a short time after the date of his letter by the death of 
-Tippoo at Seringapatam, and the effacement of his kingdom of 
- Mysore as the result of that important victory of the British. 
On the 24th August Napoleon, who had received most dis- 
quieting news of the state of affairs at home, left Alexandria 
accompanied by seven of his Generals and arrived in Paris on 
the 16th October. Before the end of the year the Republic 
really came to an end, and France was placed under the 
Government of a Triumvirate of Consuls, Sieyes, Ducos, and 
Napoleon, with the latter elected as First Consul for a period 
of ten years. When the English Parliament met on 22nd 
_ January, a Royal Message was presented chiefly to bring before 
the two Houses communications that had been received by the 

A 2 
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‘King from the First French Consul, in which Napoleon proposed 

to come to some understanding with the British Government 
with a view to peace. His overtures were haughtily rejected 
in a despatch by Lord Grenville to Talleyrand, which breathed 
a spirit of determined hostility to France and her new Ruler. 
The despatch was couched in terms that could not. but be 
acutely felt by the ambitious soldier into whose hands France 
had entrusted her destinies. Even at this distance of time it 
is difficult to understand how the great statesman Pitt could 
have sanctioned such a letter, and Wilberforce’s criticism of it 
that “unless they have some better reason than I fear they 
possess for believing that he is likely to be hurled from his 
Throne, it seems a desperate game to play—to offend, insult, 
and thereby irritate this vain man beyond the hope of 
forgiveness.”* 

Cornwallis wrote also that “The unprovoked insolence of 
Grenville’s letter has placed us in astate of such embarrassment, 
that I must confess I have hardly a hope that we can extricate 
ourselves.” A similar conciliatory letter of Buonaparte’s to 
Austria had also been treated with contempt, and the great 
Consul’s answer to it was “Marengo.” There is little doubt 
that this letter helped to make Napoleon the irreconcilable 
enemy he ever remained to England, and made it one of the 
great objects of his life to conquer and humiliate her. On the 
other side, it is said that Napoleon confessed when at St. Helena 
that the answer of England to his overtures of peace filled him 
with satisfaction, es it enabled him to show to the French that 
his personal ambition as a soldier was not the motive for a 
continuance of a war which brought so much suffering to the 
people. The action of England in this matter was not sound 
policy, or even courteous treatment of a brave nation going 
through a very troublous and dangerous experience. 

On the 22nd April, the Minister, Dundas, sent instructions to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nightengale that he had been appointed to 
command a small military force ordered to proceed to Quiberon 
Bay, to pave the way for an intended attack on Belle Isle. In 
the same month Colonel the Hon. Thos. Maitland, who had been 
appointed to command the Belle Isle Expedition, sent further 
instructions to Colonel Nightengale. 

On the 8th May, final detailed instructions were sent to 
Colonel Maitland by Dundas concerning the attack to be made 
on Belle Isle. The force selected for the first attempt was to 
consist of the following regiments:—From England, the 2nd 


* Life of Wilberforce, vol. ii. p. 354. 
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Queen’s, 607 men; 92nd Regiment, 712 men. From Ireland, the 
36th Regiment, 1,064 men; the 46th Regiment, 1,082 men; and 
the 82nd Regiment, 770 men; a Force of Artillery, two Com- 
panies consisting of about 200 men, and comprising part of the 
artillery force ordered for Egypt under the command of Colonel 
Lawson, was sent with Maitland’s force. The gunners appear 
to have been under the command of Major Cookson.* Colonel 
Maitland was ordered to proceed to Cork to embark with the 
Regiments from that place, and the departure from both Jreland 
and England was to be timed so as to ensure the arrival of the 
whole force at the intended station in the Bay of Quiberon 
before the Ist of June at the latest. In the instructions given 
to Maitland, reference is made to the intention of the Govern- 
ment to invite a Prince of the House of Bourbon to repair to 
Belle Isle as soon as it shall have surrendered, and to hoist 
under his auspices the Royal Standard of France. England was 
to furnish the Royalists with whatever supplies of money, arms, 
and other requisites they might demand, to advance the cause 
against the present Government of France.f In the War Office 
correspondence papers, full details are given of the instructions 
to Colonel Nightengale, as well as full particulars of preparation 
for the expedition. A summary of the instructions i3 as 
follows :— 

1. Orders to be sent immediately for the sailing of the 
Magicienne, Brilliant, and troopships from Cork. 

2. Revenue cutters and King’s cutters to be sent direct to 
Lord St. Vincent. | 

3. Vessels to be allotted for the 2nd Regiment at Plymouth 
and 92nd at Portsmouth. These Regiments to embark 
and sail on the 16th inst. They may either sail without 
convoy or with some vessel about to join Lord St. 
Vincent, and with them the Hospital Ship to be sent 
and the 2nd Company of Artillery. 

4. Vessels to be allotted for the three Regiments in Ireland, 
to be embarked on the 21st or 22nd inst., and to sail 
when ordered from that country. They might proceed 
either with or without convoy till they were able to join 
Lord St. Vincent. 

5. Vessels to be allotted for the last 2,000 men from Ireland, 
to be embarked the Ist June, and to sail when ordered. 

6. Vessels to be allotted for the force at Southampton so that 
they may be able to sail before the 16th June. 


* Duncan’s Royal Artillery. vol. ii. p. 106. 
+ War Office, Expeditions 1806-1808, vol. 11. 
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7. The additional number of small vessels beyond those to 
‘proceed immediately to be sent out as fast as possible to 
join Lord St. Vincent. 

8. Care to be taken that at least 20 flat boats were sent so as 
to be in the bay when the first 4,000 men arrived. | 

On the Ist May Colonel Nightengale wrote to the Minister 
Huskisson from Phoenix Park that the troops were all ready, 
and that he was taking with him some 500 of the 36th 
Regiment. | 

On the 13th and 14th May Colonel Maitland, in command of 
the Expedition to Belle Isle, wrote at length to the Minister. 
on the arrangements made for the despatch of the troops by 
the Lord-Lieutenant the Marquis of Cornwallis and himself, in 
the course of which he writes: “I am clear that the English 
Regiments ought not to sail, though they were embarked, till 
you hear of my having been with Lord St. Vincent.” On the 
18th he wrote from Cove that the embarkation had been 
delayed by bad weather, but the troops were then all on board. 
The Artillery consisted of six 6-pounders, two 54-inch howitzers, 
and spare musket ammunition 500,000 rounds. He regretted 
to find a deficiency of scaling ladders, sand bags, entrenching 
tools, and additional spare musket ammunition. Maitland 
arrived on board the Impetuewx on Monday 2nd June at 
Quiberon Bay. On the 6th he wrote to Dundas informing him 
of his arrival with the Queen’s, a detachment of the 36th, and 
a Company of Royal Artillery. On Wednesday 4th, the 92nd 
and another Company of Artillery arrived, and on the 5th 
nine Revenue cutters. He at once, with the assistance of the 
Admiral, set to work to endeavour to obtain information as to 
the strength of the enemy in Belle Isle, which they ultimately 
decided could not be less than 5,000 men. 

On the 6th May Lieutenant-General Grenville, commanding 
at Plymouth, was informed that a detachment of riflemen, 
belonging to the 2nd Foot, had been ordered from Lewes 
Barracks to Honiton, where it was to await orders for joining 
the Corps. The appointments required for a rifleman are given 
as—one sword belt, a pouch, a pouch belt, a rifle sack, a powder 
horn, a ball bag, a rifle sling, and a lock cover. The sergeants’ 
pouch belts were to have affiixed—in front across the breast— 
a socket for a small whistle three inches long; buglers were to 
have a pistol pouch, a ae eee belt, a sword belt, a bugle, a 
bugle case.*. 


© War Office Common Letter Book, W. 306, pp. 303 and 463. 
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On May 22nd orders were issued to Messrs. Trotter & Co. for 
the immediate supply to the 2nd and 23rd Regiments of camp 
equipage. The Secretary at War, on the 21st May, requested 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to order the imme- 
diate issue of field allowances to the 2nd and 92nd Regiments 
“going on Foreign Service.” 

~The Queen’s seem to have embarked in the ships Europa, 
Minotaur, Thisbe, and Dido, and the Expedition left Ports- 
mouth on the 25th May and anchored in the Bay of Quiberon 
on the 2nd June. 

The squadron conveying the troops was under the command 
of Admiral Sir Edward Pellew in the Jmpetueuz. 

On the 4th an attack was made on Quiberon. After the forts 
had been silenced by the guns of the ships Thames and Cynthia, 
Major Ramsay landed with a small party of the Queen’s and 
destroyed the forts; but one of them (named “ Penthievre’’) 
proved too strong to be reduced. The next day Ramsay again 
landed and was successful in an attack on the Morbihan, and 
with the assistance of the gun launches under the command of 
Lieutenant Pinfold they captured two brigs, two ships, and two 
gun vessels, besides destroying by fire a national corvette of 
18 guns. The following is the Report of the Admiral Earl 
St. Vincent of the affair dated off Ushant and sent to Evan 
Nepean :— 3 

"Sir, 

“Tenclose for the inspection of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty a report of the Transactions of the Squadron under the orders of 
Sir Edward Pellew since his departure, and I beg leave to call their Lurdships’ 
attention to the gallant conduct of Lieut. Pinfold of the Impetueux in boarding 
and carrying L’Insolente, Corvette, in the Morbihan. 

“Tam, &e., 


*“ (Signed) ST. VINCENT. 
“ Impetueux at Quiberon.” 


‘ Impetueux at Quiberon, 
““My Lord, “7th June 1800. 

“JT have the honour to inform your Lordship of my arrival at this 
anchorage with the ships under my orders. On the 2nd inst. on my way down 
collected the Thames. On the 3rd I was joined by the Amethyst, Amelia, and 
the Winchelsea Troopship. On the 4th the Thames, Cynthia and small forces 
attacked the South-West end of Quiberon, silenced the Forts, which were 
afterwards destroyed by a party of troops under Major Ramsay ; several 
vessels were brought off and some scuttled ; the only loss, two kill: d and one 
wounded on board the Cynthia. On the 5th the Ramillies joined with Diadem, 
Inconstant and Viper Cutter, and on the 6th before day we suceeedea in an 
attempt on Morbihan from whence were taken, 5 vrigs, 2 sloops, 2 gun 
vessels, and about one hundred prisoners; a corvette brig, L’Jnsolente of 
eighteen guns, was burnt with several other small craft, the guns all destroyed, 
and the magazines blown up. | 
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“Three hundred of the Queen’s Regiment were engaged upon this service ; 
and the gun launches and naval force were under the direction of Lieut. 
John Pinfold of this ship, who boarded the corvette with much bravery, and 
performed the service with much judgment and officer-like conduct. The 1088 
was cnly one seaman killed in his boat, and some slight hurts. 

“ A Lieutenant of the Thames and some few men in different ships me 
been wounded since here, but I am happy to say all the coasting trade 
between the different ports has been most completely stopped with the 
provisions and wine for the Brest Fleet. 

| ‘‘T have the honour to remain, 

“ My Lords, &ce., 
“ (Signed) EDWARD PELLEW. 
“ Admiral the Earl St. Vincent.’”* 


On the 6th June Brigadier-General Maitland sent Lieutenant- 
Colonel Nightengale with a despatch to the Minister Dundas, 
in which he informed him that after careful consideration of 
the matter, and considering the superior strength of the enemy 
in Belle Isle, who possessed in addition to the natural strength 
of the position a strong fortress to support their operations, he 
had decided that the attempt to land would entail too great a 
sacrifice of life, and that for the present he intended, pending 
further instructions, to make arrangements in concert with the 
Fleet to effectually blockade the island. 

-Lieutenant-Colonel Nightengale arrived in England on the 
1st June, and Dundas in his reply to Maitland’s despatch 
informed him that the King fully approved of his action, and 
instructed him that as it was intended to send a reinforcement 
of 4,000 men to Sir Ralph Abercromby in the Mediterranean, 
which would consist of the Regiments now under Maitland’s 
command, the King desired him to use every possible means to. 
expedite their departure. A small Division of Troops was 
promised to be sent in a few days to assist the Brigadier in 
keeping the enemy in a state of alarm. The troops had been 
landed on the 15th June on the Island of Houat, where they 
encamped pending the arrangements for their departure, but. 
the two Companies of Artillery were ordered to be sent off to 
join Abercromby atonce. A letter dated 26th April was also sent 
to Lieutenant-General Fox, Governor at Minorca, informing 
him that a Corps of British Troops were ordered to sail for 
Minorea, out of which a small part was to stop at Gibraltar 
to relieve two Regiments there. On the 13th May the Governor 
wrote that Captain Page in the Inflexible had arrived the day 
before at Mahon with the First Division of the Troops.+ 


** Bulletins, 1800 pp. 52, 53. 
+ War Office Correspondence, Minorca, 1800. 
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Another despatch had been sent to General Fox, enclosing a 
letter for Sir Ralph Abercromby and directing Fox to hasten 
all the reinforcements which were ordered to touch at Minorea, 
consisting of the Queen’s, 20th, Ist and 2nd Battalions of the 
36th, 82nd, and 92nd Regiments, who were to join Abercromby 
on the coast of Genoa, or on whatever other part of the coast 
he might be employed with the troops under his command. 

On the 5th May Sir Ralph Abercromby received his appoint- 
ment to command the expedition. In his letter of instructions 
he was ordered to proceed to Minorca where the troops to be 
placed under his command were to rendezvous. He was to 
send a sufficient reinforcement to Malta in order to recover 
the island from the French, and was informed that whenever 
general peace was proclaimed Malta was to be restored to the 
sovereign order of St. John of Jerusalem. 

On the 16th, a further letter was sent to Abercomby 
informing him that as it appeared that the French were 
straining every nerve to gain a superiority in Italy and 
Piedmont, he was to consider the advisability of helping the 
Austrians against the French, or of creating a diversion by 
defending the coast at the Riviera de Povente or Genoa, 
including the fortress on the sea and the positions which guard 
the passes in the mountains, so as to keep the enemy in check 
and to secure Piedmont on that side. 

Sir Ralph Abercromby, in obedience to his instructions, had 
started for Genoa with all the forces he could collect at Minorca, 
but while on the passage he received a message from the 
Admiral, Lord Keith, to say that the Austrians had evacuated 
Italy. He therefore went on to Leghorn, where he stayed a 
week collecting information, and then went on to Malta, where 
he remained until the island was given up to the English in 
September. While at Malta the expedition to Egypt was 
organised. The troops, consisting of the Queen’s, Ist and 2nd 
Battalions the 20th Regiment, 36th, 32nd, and 92nd Regiments, 
sent to Belle Isle, left Houat under the command of Lord 
Dalhousie about the middle of July, and landed at Minorca on 
the 9th August. The Queen’s marched into the quarters that 
had been occupied by the De Rolles Regiment, and with the 
others were formed into the Ist Brigade. 

Amongst the other designs premeditated by Dundas—as we 
see by a Letter of Instructions given to Sir James Pulteney— 
was an attack upon Ferrol. This General, following his 
instructions, made the best of his way to Ferrol (his force 
consisting of 12,000 men), and on arriving there he found in the 
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harbour some large men-of-war. The troops were able to land 
under a heavy covering fire from the Fleet, and gained some 
advantage in the skirmish that followed, but Pulteney, becoming 
alarmed at the strength of the Spanish works, and at the news 
he had received of their preparations, re-embarked the same 
evening and went on to Gibraltar. The Ist Brigade, mentioned 
above, consisted of the Queen’s Regiment, the 18th Regiment, 
and the lst and 2nd Battalions of the 20th Regiment, and 
formed part of the lst Division, under the command of Major- 
General the Honourable Hely Hutchinson. The Queen’s 
Regiment was inspected at Minorca on the 13th August on 
the parade in the town of Mahon by Sir Ralph Abercromby. 
In consequence of the arrival of General Craddock, who was 
placed on the Staff of the Army, it was necessary to form a 
new Brigade, when the Queen’s, the 8th, and the 92nd formed 
the 2nd Brigade under Brigadier-General Doyle, who commanded 
the right wing of the Army. The lst Brigade remained at 
Minorca until the end of August, when they embarked on the 
29th with the other troops. The Queen’s (597 strong) were on 
the Huropa, which sailed from Minorca with the rest of the 
Expedition on the 3lst. They remained at sea cruising about 
on this ship till they landed with the other troops on the 
8th March 1801 at Aboukir Bay.* While the fleet were lying 
off there fearful storms were encountered ; 80 anchors lost were 
a sufficient indication of the efforts made to save the ships of 
the Fleet from destruction. 

During a short stay at Malta at the end of the year a Cour t- 
Martial assembled at La Valette to try Lieutenants William Fox 
and John Hyslop, of the Queen’s Regiment, for dereliction of 
duty. The Court sat on 4th December, and the proceedings 
were not over till 12th December, when the finding was, “ that 
the Officers were to be censured and dismissed the service,’ 
which was confirmed by Sir Ralph Abercromby on the 26th 
March next year.t+ 

In the meantime much correspondence had passed between 
the Minister Dundas and the Military Commanders, on the 
conduct of the war. A long letter to General Pulteney from 
the Minister Dundas relates to Portugal being attacked by 
Spain, and states that intimation had been given to the 
Portuguese Minister in London that the small auxiliary force 
now in Portugal could as soon as possible be augmented to an 

® Soon after the embarkation, the Fleet arrived at Tetuan Bay in Morocco ; 
in October they were lying off Gibraltar ; ; in January they were at Marmorice 


(Monthly Muster Rolls). 
+ War Office Agent’s Account Book, 1800-1801, fol. 4. 
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army cf 15,000 men, which would be placed under the command 
of Pulteney. General Sir Ralph Abercromby is, the Minister 
writes, ordered to send immediately to Lisbon 8,000 men of the 
army under his command, and the whole of the Dutch Corps, 
amounting to about 5,000 effectives, were ordered to embark 
for the same destination. The Fleet with the Expedition, in 
which was the Queen’s Regiment in the Huropa, arrived at 
Cadiz on 8th October. The contemplated operations in Spain 
after the failures at Ferrol and Vigo were abandoned, and 
the whole thought of the Government was concentrated on the 
necessity of driving the French out of Egypt before they 
obtained a permanent occupation there. In a long and in- 
teresting letter of Dundas to Sir Ralph Abercromby, dated 
Gth October, he reviews with much skill the whole situation, 
and points out that, from some information he had had from 
Constantinople, there was no likelihood of the Turks being 
able to make any resistance to the French designs unless 
some powerful and immediate assistance was given them. 
Abercromby was therefore ordered to confer with the Officer 
Commanding the Naval Force on the coast of Egypt, and to fix 
with him a proper port or anchorage either at Cyprus, Candia, 
Rhodes, or the coast of Syria, where he was to endeavour to 
obtain all the information possible as to the best means of 
attacking the French in Egypt. An important document was 
enclosed in this letter, viz., a French Report of the position 
in Alexandria, which document had been intercepted on its 
passage to France. The whole of this letter is most interesting 
and valuable, as it shows how exactly the Minister had gauged 
the difficulties and calculated the means of attack. He had 
directed a force of 5,000 men to be sent from India to take 
possession of all the ports and posts in the Red Sea, but as this 
force could not reach its destination in less than four or five 
months from the date of his letter, Abercromby was ordered, 
in case events did not require the force, to send an express 
overland to stop it. A subsequent letter of Dundas informed 
Abercromby of the surrender of Malta on the 5th September, 
and suggests to him the advantage of his proceeding at once 
to that place, and making use of it for magazines and for a 
rendezvous for his troops, “and for covering and assisting the 
operations against Egypt,—and the climate and convenience of 
its distance will be of great convenience for the accommodation 
and re-establishment of the sick of his army.’”* 


= War Office, Expeditions, 1800-1808, vol. ii. 
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On the 3rd November part of the Fleet left Gibraltar for 
Minorca, and the remainder with Sir Ralph Abercromby for 
Malta. With the latter force was the Europa with the Queen’s. 
On the 15th May they arrived at Malta, and were at once 
disembarked. The Regiment was then, with the 30th, 44th, and 
89th Regiments, formed into a new brigade, under the same 
Brigadier Doyle. The establishment of the Regiment in 1800 
was 11 companies of 55 privates in each, in all 785 men, officers 
included. Pay and allowances, £56 14s. 61d. per day; for 365 
days, £20,705 0s. 14d. Clothing, £2,392 9s. 34d. Agency, 
£244 43. 93d. Allowances to the Captains of Companies, 
each £47 7s. 6d. = £521 2s. Gd. Total for the Regiment, 
£23,862.16s. 83d. 

A letter dated 17th June 1800 states that the King had 
ordered that the Queen's Regiment with some others were to be 
reduced to 10 companies from the 25th May inclusive.* 

The total of the Establishment of the British Army was on 
the lst February 1800 :— 


Cavalry - - - - 30,042 
Infantry - - - - 105,753 
Militia - - - - 47,012 

Total - . - 182,807 


The troops were carefully inspected by Sir Ralph Abercromby 
while at Malta, and the abundance of fresh provisions and the 
comforts of Valetta did much to rehabilitate the troops, who 
had suffered greatly by their long imprisonment on board the 
ships during the almost unremitting bad weather they had 
experienced. 

At Malta, an addition was made to the Army by the 
enlistment of 500 Maltese, who were to act as pioneers. 

The requisite stores and provisions having been collected, 
orders were issued for the re-embarkation, and on the 20th 
December the Queen’s, 557 strong, with the other troops, sailed 
for their final destination—Lgypt. 

While at Malta, Major-General Moore, one of the Brigadiers 
—afterwards to gain imperishable renown in the Peninsula—in 
writing on 18th December of the expedition, says :—‘“ The Army, 
I think, rather likes the service on which we are about to be 


* War Office Establishment Book, 1890, 1803, and War Office General 
Officers’ Book, 1800-1802. 
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employed: I in particular prefer it to anything that has yet 
offered. I am persuaded of the necessity of driving the French 
from Egypt before we can make peace. Sir Ralph is quite keen 
about it, and is ten years younger since he left England.’* 

The Fleet was ordered to sail in two divisions, and was 
ready for sea on the 13th December, but, the wind being adverse, 
it was not until the morning of the 20th that the first division, 
with which was the Queen’s, was enabled to weigh anchor.' On 
the 26th and 27th, the Fleet was abreast of Candia, and on the 
28th they sighted the small islands of Caso, Searpantho, ete. 
In the afternoon of the same day, being off Rhodes, they fell in © 
with the Petrel sloop, which was on the look-out to conduct the 
Fleet to the contemplated rendezvous. The first division with 
the Europa arrived at Marmorice Bay in the morning of the 
29th December, the second division, which left Malta a day or 
two later, arrived on the lst January 1801. It had been intended 
by advice of Lord Keith to rendezvous in the Bay of Macri, 
but a much better place was found at the entrance to the bay 
at Marmorice. | 

The first division had an anxious time before arriving at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Macri, for they had met with some 
difficulty in avoiding the danger of navigation in consequence 
of a dense fog, which almost hid the Island of Rhodes from 
observation. At one o'clock anxiety was at rest, for they 
sighted the westernmost point of the land in the Gulf, and at 
2 p.m. the Fleet entered the beautiful harbour at Marmorice. 

The entrance to this magnificent harbour is between two 
ranges of steep mountains, which extend quite close to the 
sea. On entering the bay the view opens out at once upon a 
magnificent sheet of water nearly twenty miles in circumference, 
surrounded by lofty hills rising one above another like an 
amphitheatre.t The bay presents the most varied scenery, 
some of the hills being covered with a rich variety of trees, 
while in other parts huge and broken masses of rock with 
hardly a sign of vegetation vary the scene; and beyond the 
woody hills high barren mountains frame in a picture that must . 
have been very pleasing to the soldiers, who had with little 
intermission spent such a long and uncomfortable time at sea. 
The town or village of Marmorice is at the bottom of the bay 


* Life of Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Abercromby, K.B., by his sou, 
James Lord Dunfermline, B.M., 10816, G. 14, Edinburgh, 1861. 
_ + Journal of the late ‘Campaign in Egypt, by Captain Thos. Walsh, p. 45. 
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opposite the entrance, and at the top of the hill overlooking 
the bay was then, and may be now, an old castle with a few 
guns mounted upon its walls. 

It had been intended by the Government that the Fleet 
should have sailed direct from Malta to Egypt, but on further 

consideration it was deemed necessary to proceed to a third 
rendezvous somewhere nearer the proposed operations, for the 
purpose of taking in a full supply of water, and generally to 
get together all the small craft for landing food for the troops. 
The sick were the first to land, special care being taken to 
‘encamp them in a dry and healthy spot; and with a wholesome 
_change of diet they rapidly improved. 
The weather fortunately cleared up and was fine during the 
stay of the troops at Marmorice, and enabled the General to 
practice the troops in landing from the ships to the shore, 
and forming up in face of an imaginary enemy. This exercise 
proved of the greatest value in the Campaign. 

‘Sir Ralph wrote on the 21st January to the War Secretary 
that he had written to Lord Elgin to solicit through him a 
Corps of 7,000 or 8,000 Turkish Infantry, to be embarked at 
- Constantinople for Candia by Captain Pasha (Capoutan Pashaw). 
In this letter he estimates the French troops in Egypt to be 
about 18,000 French, and 3,000 to 4,000 Greeks and Turks. 
Sir Sidney Smith estimated them at 30,000. Sir Ralph was 
not far out in his estimate of the strength of the French troops. 
The: Commander-in-Chief in this letter states his conviction 
that the landing must take place at Aboukir. In a letter to 
a General Smith, further advantages of Aboukir for landing are 
enumerated, amongst them being that by a hasty march after 
_ landing (if not opposed) they might reach Birket, where he 
- expected to meet the enemy’s main force, and where he hoped 
they would give him battle. The position indicated, he thought, 
- would be about two hours’ march from the Rosetta Gate of 
Alexandria, and the possession of it would cut off all means of 
‘communication between that place and Ramanieh. It was here 
that Buonaparte, in oa 1799, prevented the junction of the 
- Turks and Mamelukes.* 

On the 23rd January General Moore, who had been sent. to 
Jaffa by Abercromby to learn the Grand Vizier’s plans, returned 
--with the news that there was no hope of any assistance being 


*® Secretary of State’s Original Correspondence, War Office, Egypt, 1801. 
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given by the Turks. This confirmed what had been before 
reported to the General Commanding by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Murray, who had been sent to see the Grand Vizier when the 
Army left Malta. 

On 17th February Sir Ralph Abercromby assembled all the 
General Officers on board the Kent, and explained to them 
his plans for the Campaign, and gave his final instructions. 
Aboukir was fixed upon as the place of landing, and Alexandria 
was to be the first objective. Strict orders were issued for all 
ranks to be extremely careful of water, as it was apprehended 
that great difficulty would be experienced in procuring it in 
Egypt. 

The British Army consisted of the following Regiments, 
amounting to 15,8380 men, including 999 sick, the 500 Maltese 
already mentioned, and the usual proportion of camp followers 
and servants. It was estimated that the effective force in the 
_ field was not more than about 12,000 men, exclusive of Officers, 
which number was in fact within 200 of the strength given in 
by the Commanders to the Commander-in-Chief. 

Guards” - - - Major-General Ludlow. 
Ist or Royals - - - : 
2nd Battalion, 54th Regi- 
ment. 
92nd Regiment - -} 
Sth Regiment - - - 
13th Regiment - | ajo -General Craddock. 
90th Regiment- = - 
2nd Queen’s (strength ; 
| 
| 


Major-General Coote. 


7th March, 530 rank- 
and-file fit for duty). 
50th Regiment - 
79th Regiment- — - 
13th Regiment - 
30th Regiment - - 
44th Regiment = - 
89th Regiment - - - 
Minorca Regiment - | | 
De Rolles’ Regiment* - } Major-General Stuart. 
Dillon’s Regiment - - | 


Major-General Lord Cavan. 


Brigadier-General Doyle. 


* There appears to have been a very warm feeling between this Regiment 
and the Queen’s during the Campaign. Major Maule of the Queen’s, in his 
Memoirs of the Campaign, writes (when the Fleet left Marmorice Bay), 
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Reserve. 
40th Flank Company - 
23rd Regiment - - 
28th Regiment - - 
42nd Regiment - - 
58th Regiment- ~~ - - (oe or-General Moore. 


Corsican Rangers - 
Detachment, lth Dragoons 
Detachment, Hompesch’ S 
Regiment. 
12th Dragoons - -\| 
26th Dragoons - ~ ~ | 
Artillery - - - 
and Brigadier-General Lawson. 
Pioneers - - - - 


Brigadier-General Finch. 


At seven on the morning of 22nd February, all the troops 
having embarked, the Queen’s still on the Huropa, the signal 
to trip anchors was given by the Admiral, Lord Keith, and by 
the morning of the 23rd all were well out of the Bay, and with 
a fair wind the fleet had got half way across, when on the 27th 
the weather changed and a great storm arose, which forced the 
small craft to run for shelter to Cyprus. The next day, the 
weather having moderated, and the ships having re-assembled, 
the Fleet proceeded, and on the evening of the lst March the 
land about Aboukir Bay was sighted. It was not thought 
prudent to go in at night, so the Fleet stood off till the morning, 
when they anchored in the Bay.* The day being finc, signals 
were run up for landing, but, the wind having again risen, 
the signals were annulled and the landing was postponed. 
Unfortunately, for several days the wind continued high, and 


“ Scarcely had the favourable breeze filled our sails when our neighbours, the 
Regiment de Rolles, accompanied us with their noble music. Their vicinity, 
indeed, was always coveted by me, and on subsequent occasions I have been 
still more gratified in an acquaintance with the Regiment. At all times when 
on duty with them, I have observed with delight their correct discipline and 
military deportment. (See Major Francis Maule’s Memoirs of the Principal 
Events in the Campaigns in Holland and Egypt, B.M., 9973, b. 20, London, 
1816, p. 69.) 

* An interesting circumstance is that the vessels of the Fleet were exactly 
over the place where the battle of the Nile was fought, the Foudroyant actually 
chafing her cables against L’Orient’s wreck, whose anchors she afterwards fished 
up—(History of the British Expedition to Egypt, by Licutenant-Colonel 
Robert Thomas Wilson, 1802, R.U-.S. Inst.) » 
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in the meantime the French, who had noted our arrival, were 
able every day to add to their defences. 

The able French General Kleber, who, after his victories 
over the Turks, had been assassinated by a fanatic, had been 
succeeded in the supreme command of the French Army by 
General Menou. This General, on the arrival of the English 
off Aboukir Bay, issued a Proclamation to the Egyptians dated 
5th March, in which he threatened dire vengeance on anyone 
who should attempt a revolt against the French Government. 
The English, he writes, ‘are everywhere the oppressors of 
mankind, and the French troops are always preceded by the 
flaming sword of the Almighty to destroy their enemies. The 
Ottomans, impelled by these English, are likewise in motion; 
if they advance they shall be driven into the deserts, the sand 
of which will swallow them up.” 

Day after day passed without a prospect of being able to. 
land. At last, on the 6th, the weather moderated, but the 
surf still ran so high that it was impossible to do anything:. 
Next day the swell began to abate, and the General determined’ 
to attempt the landing. Accordingly, early in the morning: 
of the 8th March, a rocket was fired at 3 a.m. from the 
Admiral’s ship, which was the signal for all the small boats. 
to repair to the appointed ships. The Division of the Troops 
ordered to land first consisted of the Reserves under the orders 
of Major-General Moore, the Brigade of Guards under Major- 
General Ludlow, and part of the 1st Brigade under Major-General 
Coote, composed of the 1st Royals, 1st Battalion of the 54th, and 
200 of the 2nd Battalion of the 54th. The whole amounting to 
about 5,500 men. 

The landing party were ordered to rendezvous near the. 
Mondovi, and to anchor about gunshot from the shore. The 
right flank of the boats was protected by the cutter Cruelle, 
and the Dangerous and Janissury gun-vessels ; the left by the. 
Entreprenant cutter, Malta schooner, and Negresse gun-vessel ; 
on each flank were also two launches of the Fleet, armed to 
supply the place of the Turkish gunboats, which had become 
separated on the passage. The Tartarus and Fury bomb- 
vessels covered the landing with their fire, and the Petrel, 
Cameleon, and Minorca were moored with their broadsides to 
the shore. At 9 o’clock, all being ready, the signal was given 
from the centre boat—in which was Captain Cochrane, who 
superintended the landing—and the whole of the boats rushed 
towards the shore; at the same time the gunboats opened fire. 


B 
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on the French, who were entrenched on some sand-hills in front 
of the place of landing. The position the French had taken up 
was in the form of a crescent with the horns towards the shore. 
The French force to oppose the landing was commanded by 
General Friant, and consisted of two Battalions of Grenadiers, 
two Battalions of the 75th, one of the 51st, and one of the 25th, 
the 18th and 20th Dragoons, and about 150 Artillerymen with 
fifteen guns. Evidently General Menou, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the French Army in Egypt, had quite under-estimated 
the force he had tv oppose. The advance was unmolested at 
first; but when the boats got well within range, a terrific fire 
was opened on them from the whole of the French Artillery 
which had been posted on the hills in front, and from Aboukir 
Castle on the extreme point of the Bay. Approaching nearer, 
showers of grape shot poured upon the boats, two of which 
were sunk, and a flat containing a part of the Coldstream 
Guards was struck in the middle by a shell, which made 
dreadful havoc. Despite the hail of shot and shell, the boats 
steadily advanced, and on touching the ground the French, 
some of whom had advanced to the shore, met them with the 
bayonet; but nothing could withstand the English troops. In 
spite of the desperate efforts of the French, the Regiments as 
they landed rapidly formed and advanced against the position 
of the enemy on the heights. The four flank companies of the 
40th, and the 28rd charged up the hill under the greatest 
_ difficulties from the steepness of it and the yielding sand, and 
drove out the 61st demi-Brigade, capturing two cannon. On 
the left of the landing the Guards had a bad time, for before 
they could form up, they were attacked by a body of Cavalry, 
which suddenly appeared from behind the sand hills. They 
were for a moment thrown into disorder, but the 58th Regiment, 
who had already formed up on their right, opened fire on the 
enemy and enabled the Guards to form up, upon which -the 
Dragoons retreated. At this moment a body of French 
Infantry, about 600 strong, were seen advancing with fixed 
bayonets against the left flank of the Guards, but the 54th 
and the Royals in Coote’s Brigade, seeing the danger, hastened 
out of the boats and advanced to the help of the Guards, which 
the French perceiving, they hesitated, then fired a volley, and 
retreated. -_ 

A letter from an Officer giving a graphic account of the 
landing of the troops states, “ Nothing ever exceeded the 
boldness and perseverance with which the boats continued to 
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approach the shore under a shower of bullets, shells, and grape. 
Every discharge was answered by a shout from the seamen. and 
all round seemed totally insensible of danger. The Reserves on 
the right formed up as if on parade, and in a moment carried a 
height nearly equal to and very like that of Camperdown.’* 

The heights having been carried by the impetuous rush of the 
English, the landing was secured and the boats returned to the 
ships for the remainder of the troops, and before evening all 
were on shore. The enemy retreated to some small hills in the 
rear, from whence for an hour.and a half they maintained a 
scattered fire; but at last they retreated, leaving, however, a 
strong force to endeavour to hold the position of the Castle of 
Aboukir. The Queen’s, under the command of Lord Dalhousie, 
as soon as they were landed, were sent forward to invest the 
Castle, and with them were 200 men of the 26th dismounted 
Light Dragoons. 

On the 14th, Aboukir Gasiie still holding out, five 24-pounders 
and a few mortars were landed from the ships, and materially 
assisted in the reduction of the place, which held out until the 
18th, when, after being nearly converted into a heap of ruins, it 
was on that day delivered up to Lord Dalhousie. On the 17th, 
the Garrison had attempted a sortie against the works that had 
been thrown up. The Marine Officer and 50 men who were in 
the works would certainly have been overpowered had not the 
Queen’s arrived at a critical moment to assist the hard-pressed 
Marines. The French, but for this opportune assistance, 
would undoubtedly have possessed themselves of the works, but © 
they were repulsed and driven back by the Queen’s.f The 
Garrison surrendered prisoners of war, but the Officers were 
allowed to retain their swords. 

The whole of the Regiment did not remain in front of 
Aboukir till the Capitulation. Hight companies, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, were sent off on the 12th 
to assist in the action of the 13th, the two remaining flank 
companies only remaining in front of Aboukir. | 

The losses of the Fleet in the landing was 22 seamen killed, 
7 Officers and 65 seamen wounded, and 3 missing. Sir Ralph, in 
his despatch home, giving account of the landing, praised 
highly the action of the 23rd and the four flank companies of 
the 40th Regiment under the command of Colonel Spencer, 


* Bulletins, 1801, p. 49. 
+ MSS. History of 2nd Queen’s, R.U.S. Inst. 
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who, he writes, ascended the hill “with an intrepidity scarcely 
to be paralleled.” He also writes in warm terms of the perfec- 
tion of the landing arrangements made by Admiral Lord Keith,. 
and of the conduct of Sir Sidney Smith and the Officers of 
the Navy who landed with the Army and took part in the 
operations.* 

Mackinnon, in his History of the Coldstream Guards, writes 
with reference to the charge of the 23rd and 40th up the hill: 
“The 40th gained the summit first under a heavy fire of grape 
and shot, and on reaching the top they were charged by a body 
of Dragoons, which they repulsed, but the latter rallying, made 
an attack on the Guards, who were just then landing.+ 


As soon as the landing on the 8th was secured, Sir Ralph 
came on shore, and on the retreat of the enemy, armed boats 
entered Lake Maadie, and measures were taken for provisioning 
the Army by the boats of the Fleet, a depot of provisions being 
established on the banks of the Lake. 

The Army was formed up in four lines, with the right resting 
on the sea and the left on Lake Aboukir. On the 9th it again 
blew strongly, and much hindered the landing of provisions, 
but all anxiety as to water was over, as it was found about four 
feet under the surface, and of good quality. On the 10th the. 
whole of the remainder of the Expedition was on shore, and 
immense quantities of provisions were landed by boats on Lake 
Aboukir, the proximity of which was of the greatest advantage, 
being close to the position Sir Ralph had chosen for the troops.. 
On the 12th, at 7 a.m., the Army moved forward in two columns,, 
the reserve remaining on their ground at or near Mandara 
Redoubt till the whole of the Army came up to them. 


Major Maule, in his Memoirs, writes, “On the morning of the 
12th, orders were received for the greater part of the troops 
at Aboukir to move forthwith. These troops, reinforced by a 
Battalion of Marines, marched immediately at sunset. After 
a long and very harassing march during the night, impeded as 
they were by a heavy and uncertain road through a desert of 
sand, they at length reached the point of their destination. At 
midnight I well remember the welcome appearance of the 
range of lights discovering the position of the English Army. 
Our repose was of short continuance. At four in the morning 


* Secretary of State’s Original Correspondence, War Office, Egypt, 1801. 
+ Mackinnon, pp. 78 and 79. 
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the whole of the troops were again under arms. The Brigade 
to which my Regiment (the Queen’s) was attached, formed, on 
this occasion, the extreme left of the Army.” 

Sir Ralph Abercromby issued the most careful orders from 
his camp on Aboukir heights on the 11th as to the march of 
the Army. A Battalion of Marines had been ordered to lend 
assistance in the operations. As soon as they were landed Lord 
Dalhousie was ordered to bring eight companies of the Queen’s 
to join the Army and to detain the two flank companies under 
his command before the Castle till further orders. 


The French occupied a strong position on some hills in front 
of the position the English had now taken, their left resting 
on an old ruin. It was a very commanding position, as the 
approach formed a fine glacis for the whole range of fire from 
their numerous artillery. Sir Ralph, therefore, after a careful 
reconnaisance, determined to turn their right. The Army moved 
out of their lines about 6.30 a.m. in columns, left in front: 
Major-General Craddock in front, General Coote’s Brigade in 
rear, and General Lord Cavan on the left, with his advanced 
guard in line with Craddock. The companies of the Queen’s 
were posted on the extreme left of Lord Cavan’s Brigade.* 
The Reserves moved in two columns near the sea, parallel with 
Coote’s Column. The Guards were in line with the second 
column of the Reserves. Stuart’s and Doyle’s Brigades, with 
the dismounted Cavalry, moved in the rear of Cavan’s Brigade, 
near the Lake. As soon as the advance commenced a destruc- 
tive fire was at once opened on our columns, which caused much 
loss. The columns were then deployed into line, which the 
enemy perceiving and hoping to take advaniage of, left the 
heights and came down to attack. 

Major Maule writing of the action says, “In the meantime 
my Regiment (the Queen’s) leading the Brigade, received a smart: 
salutation from the enemy’s light artillery. We observed at 
the line of hills a Brigade (svc) of six guns supported by Cavalry. 
These guns occasioned us some loss, but they did not think 
proper to relinquish their strong commanding position, and as 
the Brigade advanced they fell back still keeping up a sharp 
fire. A singular instance of the correct firing of French 
Artillery occurred here. A shot from the guns above mentioned 


* Major Maule’s Memoirs, p. 84,and Journal of the Campaigns in Egypt, by 
Captain Thomas Walsh, London, 1803, pp. 85 and 86. 
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grazed the Officer carrying the Colours,and killed two men. The 
Brigade were all advancing rapidly ; it was of course necessary 
to charge the position of the guns; notwithstanding which, six 
shots successively killed or wounded men in the same company, 
which wag immediately following the Colours.” 


The fight was for a time very active, the French making 
gallant Morts with a large body of Cavalry to break through 
the Inffmtry. In the resistance to their efforts the coolness 
and intrepidity of the 90th Regiment especially astonished them. 
The movements of the British were slow, having often to wait. 
until the Artillery came up, which had to be dragged through 
the heavy sands by the men. At about noon the enemy 
abandoned the line of hills. Major Maule writes, “I perceived 
the English descending into the plains, advancing in open 
columns, taking the route to Alexandria.” The left-wing in the 
meantime kept parallel with the line of march and approached 
the Canal of Alexandria and Lake Mareotis. A point called 
“ Green Hill” was now occupied, and the enemy were by three 
o’clock in full retreat towards Alexandria taking up a new 
position on the heights of Nicopolis covering the town of 
Alexandria. Krom this position they commenced a cannonade 
upon our troops in the plain, which caused considerable loss. 
The Queen’s here lost a number of men without the chance of 
returning a single shot. The total of the losses of the Queen’s 
in this action was 1 rank-and-file killed, 2 sergeants, 1 drummer, 
and 11 rank-and-file wounded. 


A gallant attempt was made during the day by Major-General 
Lord Cavan and Brigadiers-General Stuart and Doyle to 
capture the right of the enemy’s new position, during which 
the 44th particularly distinguished themselves; but the French 
Artillery was so strong that the gallant effort failed. At the 
close of the day Abercromby occupied the heights from which 
he had driven the enemy. Our losses in this day’s fight were 
considerable: one account gives it as over one thousand three 
hundred men placed hors de combat; but the actual losses, as 
stated in the returns accompanying the General’s despatch, were 
as follows :— 

killed - G officers 
6 sergeants 
1 drummer 
143 rank-and-file 
Total - 156 
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Wounded - 66 officers 
1 quarter master 
61 sergeants 
7 drummers - 
946 rank-and-file 
Total - 1,081 


Missing - - - 1 


21 horses were killed and 5 wounded. 


Captain Sir Sidney Smith had been of the greatest assistance 
to the Commander-in-Chief in all his operations. The number 
of seamen killed and wounded in the action of the 13th was 
1 officer and 5 seamen killed, and 19 seamen wounded. The 
Marines under Lieutenant-Colonel Smith lost 2 officers and 
22 rank-and-file killed, and 4 officers, 2 sergeants, 2 drummers, 
and 27 rank-and-file wounded. Total, 59. : 

The loss of the French was variously estimated at from 500: 
to 700 men. The English captured four pieces of cannon, and: 
one howitzer. The English Commander had his horse shot. 
under him during the day. 

The Army remained seven days in the position they had 
captured, and in preparing for a new attack, which it was felt 
would in all probability decide the fate of the Campaign, 
Abercromby spent the time in making preparations, and in 
fortifying himself, for he felt that in case of a repulse his 
position would be critical. The position now occupied by the 
English was very strong. The right was projected a quarter of 
a mile on very high ground and extended to some large and. 
magnificent ruins, which Major Maule calls the remains of the 
Palace of the Ptolemys, but which is more probably a place built 
by the Romans during their occupation. On the projecting ground 
to the right the 58th and 28th Regiments were posted. Support- 
ing these men were the 28rd, 40th, 42nd, and the Corsican 
Rangers. In the interval and on the flat between these heights 
and the right of the centre were the Cavalry of the Reserve, 
then the Guards on the hill, on their left in échelon were the 
Royals, 92nd and the 2nd Battalion of the 54th Regiments, then 
the 8th, 18th, 90th, 43rd; at right angles with their left thrown 
back to protect the Canal were the 27th, 79th, and the 50th. 
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The second line was formed by the Minorca Regiment, Stuart’s, 
Dillon’s, De Rolles’, and the Queen’s, including the two flank 
companies who had now rejoined the Army from the investment 
of Aboukir Castle, the Marines and part of the 92nd having 
been sent to Aboukir in their place. On the right and within 
150 yards from the shore were stationed four cutters. The 
Fleet remained to stiffen the Army by their presence, and 
cruised constantly about Alexandria. 

The French position was parallel but still more formidable. 
A high range of hills extended from the sea to within a 
quarter to half a mile of the Canal of Alexandria. In the centre 
was Fort Cretin, and in rear on the left, was Fort Cassarelle. 

On the 18th, a report having been sent in from the advanced 
guard of the left that a patrol of the enemy was advancing, orders 
were given for a force of Cavalry to turn out. These, under the 
command of Colonel Archdale, gallantly charged the French 
(which consisted of about 50 Hussars and a company of Foot) ; 
they broke through the Infantry, but pursuing the Cavalry too 
far, the French Infantry were able to re-form, and on their 
return Archdale suffered considerable loss: 2 officers were 
wounded and 3 taken prisoners, 7 men were killed, 6 wounded, 
and 12 taken prisoners. | 

In an account of the state of the Army, a few days before the 
Battle of Alexandria, the strength of the Queen’s is given as 
2 Lieutenant-Colonels, 1 Major, 9 Captains, 16 Lieutenants, 
6 Ensigns, 4 Staff, 46 Sergeants, 19 Drummers, 515 Rank-and- 
file fit for duty, 36 sick present, 23 sick absent. Total, 574 
Rank-and-file. 

On the 20th, a considerable number of Infantry and Cavalry 
‘were perceived passing over the ground adjacent to Lake 
Mareotis into Alexandria, which was afterwards found out to 
be the arrival of General Menou with a large reinforcement. 
An Arab Chief sent a letter to Sir Sidney Smith with this 
information, and also that it was the intention of Menou to 
surprise and attack the British Camp early next morning, 
Though this report was discredited, precautions were not 
neglected, and during the night the position was strengthened 
by a battery a little in front and to the left of Ptolemy’s 
Palace. In front of the right of the Guards was a redoubt, 
and on their left a large battery. On the left of the line was a 
redoubt, and on the Alexandria Canal two gun works. The 
strength of the Artillery was only two 24-pounders, and 
34 field picces. 
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At 3 o’clock in the morning the Army was under arms, and in 
half an hour’s time a musket shot was heard on the extreme 
left of the line followed by gun fire, scattered musketry fire, 
and guns again. General Moore, who was General Officer of the 
night, on the first alarm proceeded to the left, warning General 
Stuart to be ready with his Brigade to strengthen the left; 
indeed, the latter was on his way with his Brigade. when he 
heard loud shouts on the right followed by a sudden roar of 
musketry. It then became evident that the real attack was on 
that flank. General Lanusse, to whom had been entrusted the 
main French attack on the right, had ordered Brigadier Sylly 
to advance in front, and he having captured a small redoubt 
was soon engaged with a more formidable work—a redoubt 
which had been left open inrear. In this the 28th Regiment 
was posted, who poured such a destructive fire into the 
advancing French columns, that they staggered. Another 
fresh Brigade under the command of General Valentin had 
proceeded along the sea shore, intending to attack the extreme 
right of the English position, but it was soon arrested by the 
fire of the 58th Regiment. The Officer in command there, 
Colonel Houston, saw the column advancing, but feared to fire 
too soon in case the picquets might be retreating in front; the 
French in the meantime approaching so close, while he waited, 
that the glazed hats of the Infantry could be plainly seen. As 
soon as it was perceived that none of our men were in front, a 
hot fire was poured into the advancing ranks, and they were 
driven back into the shelter of some hollow ground in the rear. 
They then wheeled to the right and attempted to force the 
redoubt, while another column rushed at the left face of the 
ruins, where the 28th Regiment was stationed. This Regiment 
fired heavily on the enemy, who were pressing the redoubt, but 
the two fresh columns being now joined by a third got in 
behind the redoubt, which was open in rear, and while some 
remained to attack it thus in rear, the rest penetrated into the 
ruins. Colonel Crondjye of the 58th Regiment seeing they had 
got into the ruins wheeled back the companies, and after a few 
rounds advanced on the French with the bayonet. The 28th and 
58th Regiments were thus fighting on flanks front and rear and 
for a moment the situation was critical, but at this juncture the 
23rd and 42nd Regiments came up and turned the tables, and 
shutting up the French who had entered they were obliged to 
surrender. For their promptitude and courage in facing the rear 
rank to the right-about, in time to pour a destructive volley into 
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the French Cavalry, the gallant 28th were authorised to wear 
the Regimental number on the back as well as the front of 
their caps. The advance of the 42nd was not unopposed, for 
the enemy’s Cavalry who had come up charged and for a 
time overwhelmed them, but the corps resolutely stood. its 
ground, and ultimately the Cavalry were driven off. In this 
charge the brave French General Roizes was killed. Colonel 
Spencer of the 40th had materially assisted in beating off 
the Cavalry, but at this moment General Stuart, with the 
Minoreas, Dillon’s, De Rolles’, and the Queen’s, advanced in the 
most perfect order. The Queen’s at first formed up behind 
the 23rd, and then bearing to the left supported the 42nd 
against the charge of the enemy’s Cavalry. It was here and at 
this moment that the brave Commander-in-Chief was wounded. 
It is probable that he received the shot in the thigh during the 
desperate fighting on the right, but it is not known when he 
actually was wounded, as he concealed his state, and it was not 
till late in the day that he fainted from loss of blood. On the 
first alarm of the commencement of the fight he had mounted 
his horse, and hearing from the firing that the right was 
seriously engaged, he rode out there. On arriving at the ruins 
he sent his Aides-de-Camp with orders to the different Brigades, 
and whilst thus alone some of the French Cavalry penetrated 
to the spot, and he was thrown from his horse. An Officer of 
the Dragoons seeing from the tassel of his sword that he was 
an officer, then rode at him and attempted to cut him down; 
but just as the point of the sword was falling, his natural 
heroism and the energy of the moment so invigorated him, that 
he. seized the sword and wrested it from the Frenchman’s hand ; 
at that instant the Officer was bayonetted by a soldier of the 
42nd. Sir Sidney Smith was the first Officer who came to Sir 
Ralph, and who by an accident had broken his sword, which 
Sir Ralph observing, he instantly presented him with the one 
he had so gloriously acquired. 

Sir Ralph, though severely wounded, walked* to the redoubt 
on the right of the Guards, from whence he could gain a good 
view of the battle. 

An attack had been made on the centre of the English 
position by General Rampon. At daybreak, a column of 


* This is on the authority of Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Thomas Wilson, 
in his History of the British Expedition to Egypt, page 33. It is difficult to 
understand from the nature of the wound how he could have walked, but 
he did proceed to the redoubt, and remained there till the close of the action. 
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Grenadiers supported by a heavy line of Infantry had advanced 
against this‘part of the position. The manceuvre of the French 
General was to attempt to roll back the left of the Guards 
Brigade, but Ludlow quickly threw back some companies and 
met the advancing columns of the French by such a well- 
sustained and steady fire, that the advanee was soon checked, 
and General Coote advancing with his Brigade, the French were 
also here driven back. The left of the British line was never 
seriously engaged, but were kept alert by a faint musketry fire, 
and a distant cannonade. 

About 9.30 General Mencu, finding that his movements had 
failed, “and that the British lines had suffered no serious 
impression to justify the hopes of an eventual success, 
determined on retreat.” He retired in good order under the 
guns of his position on the hills of Nicopolis. Very fortunately 
for him the English had during the action suffered much from 
want of ammunition, and now at the moment when the French 
retreat might have been seriously impeded, they were unable 
to take advantage of their victory. The ships under Captain 
Maitland on the right—who had most gallantly remained in 
action though fully exposed to musket shot from the enemy— 
at this period did much execution with their fire. 

At 10 a.m. the battle ceased, and it was not till he had seen 
the French in full retreat that the gallant Commander-in-Chief 
could be prevailed upon to quit the field. He then, it is said, 
attempted to mount a horse, but fainted with the effort and 
from loss of blood, and had to be carried ina hammock out of 
the battery, where he had remained since he quitted the right 
of the line. As he was being carried away he passed, according 
to Major Maule’s account, the left of the Queen’s, and we can 
well imagine the grief that the Regiment must have felt at 
seeing him in the moment of victory amongst those severely 
wounded, and many an eye must have been dim as his litter 
went by. It was singular that during the whole time he was 
in the battery he had never once complained of the serious 
wound to which he afterwards succumbed. He once or twice 
complained of a pain in the chest, supposed to have been caused 
by the contusion of the hilt of the French Officer's sword. 
Officers who went to him in the course of the action returned 
without knowing from his manner or appearance that he had 
been wounded, though some of them ascertained it by seeing 
the blood trickling down his clothes. 

In an account of the circumstances of his wound and death 
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given in a memoir of him by his son Lord Dunfermline, it is 
stated that it had never been ascertained when he received the 
wound which caused his death. His son, Colonel Abercromby, 
first saw him about the break of day in the rear of the Reserve, 
when the principal attack was being made, and he heard him 
give orders for the movement of the troops. He did not again 
see him till near the close of the action, when he was in the 
redoubt at the centre, and he then observed that his clothes 
were cut and marks of blood were on them. He asked him if 
he was wounded, and he said “ Yes, by a spent ball, but it gives 
me no uneasiness.” From the account given here it would seem 
that he rode to the redoubt, for it is related that he dismounted 
and walked about with apparent ease ; but after an interval of 
half an hour he complained of being very faint, and sat down 
on the ground with his back to the parapet of the redoubt. 
General Ludlow then sent for one of the Surgeons of the 
Guards, but only a Surgeon’s Mate could be found, who on 
examination found that a ball had entered his thigh. He was 
again pressed to leave the field, but he would not till the firing 
had ceased, when he was removed to the tent of his son, and a 
skilful Surgeon of the Guards examined the wound and at once 
advised him to be sent on board ship. He was taken on to 
Lord Keith’s Flagship Foudroyant. Two exquisite anecdotes 
are told of him. He refused on the field to accept any attention 
from the doctors, because he said many of the poor fellows had 
more need of it than he; and when he was being carried away 
they placed a rolled-up blanket for a pillow, he asked what it 
was, the reply being that it was ‘‘ Only a soldier's blanket ;” on 
which he replied, “Only a soldier’s blanket! A soldier’s blanket 
is of great consequence,” and he gave orders that it should be 
returned to him after they had found out to whom it belonged.* 

Sir Ralph would not allow his son to accompany him to the 
beach, but frequently desired him to go to General Hutchinson 
and to attend to his duty. Although the ball could not be 
extracted, sanguine hopes of recovery were entertained; but on 
the 26th serious symptoms showed themselves, and though on the 
27th he rallied a little and talked composedly with his son, he 
became worse at night, and at 11 p.m. next day he died. The 
ball, it appears from the examination after death, had taken 
an upward course and lodged in the thigh bone, whence it 


* A Memoir of Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Abercromby, by his son 
James Lord Dunfermline, p. 295, B.M., 10,816, G. 14, Edinburgh, 1861. 
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never could have been extracted. The body of the hero rests 
at Malta, where he was buried on the 29th April, with stately 
ceremony, in the angle of the north-west bastion of Fort St. Elmo, 
and a monument with an inscription written at Major-General 
Pigot’s request, by the Abbe Navarrio, suitably records the 
character and deeds of one of England’s heroes. 


The conduct of Officers and men in this celebrated battle was 
splendid, and it is an honour to any Regiment to have taken 
part in such an action. 


The determined attack of the French on the right would have 
been successful against almost any other troops. The steadiness 
and resource in moments of greatest peril, as witnessed by 
the conduct of the 28th and 58th in their gallant stand in the 
ruins and redoubt, was worthy of the best deeds of British 
soldiers. 


The plans of General Menou were well conceived. The general 
order of battle was arranged as already noted by the real attack 
being made on the right, a light corps making a false attack on 
the left to deceive the enemy. General Lanusse, in command 
of the French left, was ordered to advance to the redoubt, the 
key of the English right, and carry it by the bayonet. The 
centre, under Generals Rampon and D’Eslaing, were to assist. 
in this, while the right, commanded by General Regnier, was to 
hold back a little until the left was warnily engaved, when they 
were to advance, rapidly attacking and overthrowing everything 
opposed to it. When the first line was carried, the French 
were to form again for advance against the second line of the 
English, the attack being again on the right of the English, but 
the left of the right attack was to be thrown forward, or as the 
order gives it, the right of the French left wing was to keep 
back a little, endeavouring to turn the right flank of the English. 
The centre was to follow this movement, and the right wing 
was to keep in check the whole of the English left. The 
design of the movement being to drive the English into Lake 
Maadie. 


Major-General Hutchinson had succeeded to the command of 
the Expedition upon Sir Ralph Abercromby’s being wounded, 
and on the 5th April he sent off his official despatch of the 
battle. In this despatch he writes, ‘It is impossible for me 
to do justice to the zeal of the Officers and the gallantry of 
the soldiers of the Army,” and in reporting the death of the 
late Commander-in-Chief, he writes, ‘We have sustained arm 
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irreparable loss in the person of our never-sufiiciently-to-be- 
lamented Commander-in-Chief Sir Ralph Abercromby.” 


“Were it permitted for a soldier to regret anyone who has 
fallen in the service of his country, I might be excused for 
lamenting him more than any other person; but it is some 
consolation to those who tenderly loved him, as his life was 
honorable, so was his death glorious. His memory will be 
recorded in the annals of his country, will be sacred to every 
British soldier, and embalmed in the recollection of a grateful 
posterity.” 

The losses in this memorable battle were a total of :— 


Killed :— 

Officers - - - - ~ 10 
Sergeants - - - - 9 
Rank-and-file - ~ - -~ 224 
Total ~ - 943 

Wounded :— 
Officers - - - - 2 60 
Sergeants - - - - 48 
Rank-and-file - - ~ - 1,082 
Drummers - - ~ - 3 
1,198 

Missing :— 
Officers - - ~ - ~ 3 
Sergeant - - - 1 
Rank-and-file - - - - 28 
32 


Grand total killed, wounded, and missing - 1,468 


The Queen’s had only one Officer wounded, Lieutenant Allman. 
Amongst the other Officers wounded were Major-General Moore 
and Brigadiers Hope, Oakey, and Lawson, and the gallant Sir 
Sidney Smith. 

The French lost, it is estimated, about 4,000 dead and wounded 
men, 1,160 were counted by the Provost-Marshal dead on the 
field after the Battle, excluding those within the French videttes. 
Generals Lanusse, Roize, and Beaudot were killed; and Generals 
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Destin, Sylly, and Eppler, with several other Officers of rank, 
wounded. 

In the General Orders, dated Horse Guards, 16th May, the 
King, through the Commander-in-Chief, sent to the Army in 
Egypt the expression of his highest appreciation of their 
conduct in the Campaign, and desired that “these his gracious 
sentiments should be communicated to every part of his Army.” 
In this despatch the Commander-in-Chief, after reviewing the 
events up to the Battle of Alexandria, writes of that action,. 
“The desperate attacks of a veteran Cavalry, joined to those 
of numerous Infantry, which had vainly styled itself ‘In- 
vincible,’ were everywhere repulsed; and a conflict, the most 
_ severe, terminated in one of the most signal victories which ever 
adorned the British nation.” The despatch finishes with an 
eulogy on the late Commander Sir Ralph Abercromby, “the 
splendour of his actions in the field, and the heroism of his 
' death, are worthy imitation of all who desire, like him, a life 
of honour and a death of glory.’* 

There can be no doubt the praise bestowed on the troops 
and the Commander for his action was well deserved. The 
dispositions of the French Commander-in-Chief were excellent, 
and he was well and ably served by his Generals and the troops 
under their command. The dash and daring with which the 
attack on the right of the position was pushed home, with any 
other troops but British, must have succeeded. It is an inspiring 
thought to think of the troops, though “surrounded, partly 
broken, and without ammunition, still being able to continue 
the contest and remaining to conquer, and is an extraordinary 
evidence of intrepidity and discipline.” . . . “The British 
Service may not only pride itself on that day for the Battle 
gained, but as it serves for the groundwork of future glory, 
and if its details are properly impressed, must diffuse universally 
instruction and confidence in danger.” f 

A circumstance with reference to the Regiment after the 
Battle of Alexandria is related by an Officer, Captain Geo. E. 
Raitt, who at the time was President of the Mess, and naturally 
anxious that his brother Officers should fare as well as possible. 
A: supply of port wine which had been following them. about 
the Mediterranean, had just before the Battle come into their 


® See Appendix A. for full Despatch. 


+ History of the Expedition to Egypt, by Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
Thomas Wilson, pp. 38 and 39, London, 1802, R.U.S. Inst. 
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possession, but was seriously affected by the heat of the weather. 
Raitt was put to his wits’ end to know how to cool the wine to 
make it palatable, and solved the problem very satisfactorily 
by procuring some of the woollen socks worn by the French 
soldiers who had been killed in the battle, and after having 
washed them placed them wet round the bottles, with such a 
happy result that his comrades were astonished at the delicious 
coolness of the wine. 

General Hutchinson lost no time in fortifying and 
strengthening his position, and getting forward provisions, 
guns, and ammunition from the depét. 

On the 23rd, Sir Sidney Smith was sent with a flag of truce 
to the outposts, with a proposal from the Admiral and Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the French to evacuate Egypt without 
being considered prisoners of war, but that their shipping, 
artillery, etc., should be surrendered to the English. To this a 
reply was sent from General Friant, that they considered such 
a proposal disrespectful to the “ Army of the East” and himself, 
and that they intended to defend Egypt to the last. | 

On the 25th an important reinforcement arrived in Aboukir 
Bay, in six sail of the line. This addition to the troops was a 
contingent of Turks and Albanians, variously estimated at from 
4,000 to 6,000 men. General Hutchinson, in writing to the 
Minister Dundas, on Srd April, estimated them as about 4,000, 
1,200 being Regulars and disciplined after the European manner, 
and the rest irregulars. 

On the 2nd April all the English were formed up to receive 
the Capoutan Pasha who was in command of the Turks. He 
rode along the lines accompanied by General Hutchinson, and 
by his Oriental Staff splendidly accoutred. He was saluted 
with 21 guns on entering and leaving the Camp. He did not. 
seem to be much struck with the appearance of our troops, 
who, no doubt, had already begun to show signs of the arduous. 
nature of the Campaign. 

On the 5th April General Hutchinson, having determined to 
secure the strong position of Rosetta, which would open out the 
River Nile to us and ensure the safety of our supplies, sent 
forward a detachment of troops from the base, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Spencer of the 40th Regiment, to attack the 
Rosetta position. The detachment in the first place consisted 
of the 58th Regiment, the four flank companies of the 40th, 
30 mounted Cavalry of Hompesch’s Dragoons, and three pieces 
of cannon. They were ordered to march to Aboukir to join the 
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Turkish Contingent, and to proceed with them to the village of 
Edko. On the 6th, news having been received that the French 
position at Rosetta had been strengthened, the Queen’s were 
ordered to join Colonel Spencer’s force, which now consisted 
of about 1,000 English and 4,000 Turks. Spencer had been 
detained for a time at Aboukir in consequence of the roughness 
of the weather. On the day the Queen’s arrived, the force 
crossed Lake Aboukir at the entrance where we had established 
a ferry, and encamped near the village of Edko. On the 
morning of the 8th the whole force arrived before Rosetta. 
The march across the desert had been extremely laborious, and 
they were subjected to many privations: the weather was sultry 
and hot in the day, and at night cold and heavy dew. As they 
were without camp equipage and had to sleep in the open, some 
discomfort was experienced. Frequently in the hollows of the 
ground the air was as hot as a furnace, and the mirage was so 
delusive and yet so plain, that it was hard to persuade the 
soldiers that water was not in front of them, the date trees 
being visible in the mirage as plainly as if actually close at 
hand. 

The French to the number of about 800 men were drawn up 
in front of a high sand-hill to the south-west of Rosetta, in 
which was an old tower. On the appearance of Spencer’s force, 
the greater part crossed the hill and the remainder retreated to 
El Hamid, a very strong position on the left bank of the River, 
the right of the position being on the Lake, and the left on the 
Nile with a high bank of a canal running along the front. A 
few gun shots soon dispersed the party of the French that had 
crossed the river. On the 10th the 2nd Battalion of the Royals 
were sent to join Colonel Spencer, and on the 13th further rein- 
forcements were sent, consisting of the 18th and 90th Regiments. 
‘General Hutchinson, having determined to carry on the active 
operations of the Army on the Rosetta side, had, in order to 
make secure his position in front of Alexandria, been seriously 
considering whether he ought not to risk the probable serious 
consequences to the country, by cutting the Canal of Alexandria, 
and thus inundate the country from Lake Aboukir. This opera- 
tion, he calculated, would, by securing the left and part of the 
front, cotsiderably strengthen his position and lighten the 
duty of the Army. The effects of the inundation might bring 
incalculable mischief, even the ruin of Alexandria, but the gain to 
the Army was beyond all considerations. He therefore decided 
upon the operation, and gaps having on the 12th April been cut 
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in the embankments, the water of the sea flowed in with great 
force, and, as a writer puts it, “the pride and peculiar care of 
Egypt, the consolidation of ages, was in a few hours destroyed 
by the devastating hand of man.” 

The British have been greatly blamed for their action in this 
matter, but there can be no doubt that it materially helped 
them in the Campaign, as will be clearly seen by the study of 
the maps, and the further conduct of the Campaign. The waters 
thus let in soon formed what is now called Lake Mareotis. 

Colonel Spencer on arriving at Rosetta found that the reduc- 
tion of Fort St. Julien, situated near the mouth and commanding 
the entrance to the Nile, was absolutely necessary for the safety 
of his operations, and would enable the boats from the Fleet to 
enter the River in safety. He therefore made preparations for 
its reduction, and despatched the Queen’s, under the command 
of Colonel Lord Dalhousie, to invest it. On the 14th our troops 
entered Rosetta without opposition, the French Garrison having 
abandoned it and retreated across the Nile to Fouah. The Fort 
of St. Julien and its Garrison was thus left isolated. 

Sir Sidney Smith, with an armed flotilla, had heen ordered to 
assist in the operations at Rosetta, and had entered the Nile 
with his ships, foreing the French gunboats who were stationed 
at the bar of the River to take shelter under the guns of the 
Fort. A depot for stores and artillery had been established on 
the sea beach some three miles distant from the Fort. The 
difficulty of dragging the guns across the sand delayed 
operations till the 16th April, when two batteries, which had 
been erected in a wood of date-trees, opened fire against the 
south-west angle of the Fort. At the same time, the Turkish 
gunboats and a battery erected by the Turks under the Capoutan 
Pasha opened fire against the north-east front. Fort St. Julien 
was square and flanked with thick towers at the angles. It ~ 
was. defended with fifteen pieces of cannon, and four armed 
boats that had taken up a position under the guns of the Fort. 
‘These gunboats, however, were soon destroyed, three being 
sunk and one blown up. By the 18th the wall of the salient 
angle exposed to the battery began to fall and exposed the 
enemy's guns, which they still gallantly worked under a hot 
fire from the Turks, who had crept up, covered by felled date- 
trees, to within 50 yards of the works. In the evening 
Sir Sidney Smith, who had been actively employed at Rosetta 
in fitting out four captured boats, sent them to attack the Castle 
at the south-east front, but the guns on the boats soon became 
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unserviceable and they had to retire. In the evening a mortar 
battery, which had been erected within 900 yards of the Castle, 
did good execution, one shot tearing away the French flagstaff 
and colours. The batteries which were manned by the Queen’s 
suffered severely from the guns of the Castle. Major Maule 
writes, “ We hadvery few men—about 500—to perform the duty, 
which was incessant, and the necessity of closely watching the 
enemy to resist sorties became, in consequence, imperious.” 
Major Maule himself was stationed in the battery one night, 
while the Subaltern Officer (Lieutenant Derisley), on duty, was 
at some distance towards the Fort with asmall picquet. Derisley 
was visiting his sentries, to whom he had given orders to fire 
at any one approaching without previously challenging, and 
also on all who might approach from the Fort. Some alarm, 
however, having been given soon after he had visited the 
sentries, he returned, and, missing his way in the fog, by an 
unfortunate mischance got between one of the sentries and 
the Fort, and was shot dead by the man on duty there. 
The unfortunate young Officer was much respected by the 
Regiment, and this untoward accident cast quite a gloom on 
them all. . 


On the 17th, the 30th and 89th Regiments marched to Rosetta, 
followed next day by the 8th and 79th under the command of 
Major-General Craddock and Brigadier-General Doyle. 


On the morning of the 19th, two practical breaches having 
been made in the Fort, the enemy thought it best to capitulate, 
anda white flag being hung out, the firing ceased ; but the Turks 
in their gunboat and batteries not perceiving it continued firing 
for sometime. At last, the flag being perceived by all, an Officer 
came out of the Fort with a letter from the Commandant, who 
requested six hours’ armistice, in order to settle the terms of 
capitulation. Lord Dalhousie sent back an answer that the 
garrison must surrender prisoners of war at discretion, but he 
would give them their private property and six hours to pack 
their effects ; which terms they ultimately accepted. 


Colonel Spencer, in his despatch to General Hutchinson, 
acknowledged the great assistance he had received from the 
Turks under the Capoutan Pasha, who seem to have behaved 
with great intrepidity under fire. Sir Sidney Smith was also 
of great service, and was ably seconded by Captain Curry who 
commanded the British gunboats. He wrote, with reference to - 
Colonel Lord Dalhousie, “To Lord Dalhousie, who conducted 
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the whole of the siege, every degree of credit is due for his. 
indefatigable exertions and judicious arrangements.’’* 

At 3 o’clock the garrison marched out and laid down their: 
arms on the glacis. The old Commandant, who had seen thirty 
years’ service, was visibly affected when he ordered his men to. 
ground their arms, and covered his face with his hands. The 
number of men taken was 268; about 141 men had been killed 
and wounded during the siege; a large number of the men 
taken were invalids, though all were capable of bearing arms, 
Fifteen pieces of ordnance were taken in the Fort; among them 
were several beautiful French 24-pounders. 

The loss of the Queen’s during the siege of Fort St. Julien 
were Lieutenant Derisley and Private J. Glover killed, and 
2 wounded; one of the wounded, Sergeant W. Rowley, died of 
his wounds on, 5th May. 

The capture of Rosetta and Fort St. Julien secured’ the 
command of the Nile, and such confidence was engendered from 
the success of these operations, that the Commander-in-Chief 
determined to press on towards Cairo. He therefore on the 
23rd April sent his Staff forward, he himself following the next. 
day, arriving at Rosetta on the 26th. General Coote was left. 
in command of the Army before Alexandria, and established his 
headquarters close to No.5 Redoubt. The ground round this 
redoubt was much elevated and commanded the whole of the 
encampment. General Coote had a difficult task before him.. 
So many troops had been sent on to the new operations, that he. 
was very short of men. The lines had been strengthened with 
works, and every precaution taken to hold the position in case 
of attack by the French. General Hutchinson having taken 
with him, when he left, the 50th Regiment and the 12th Dragoons, 
Coote was left with only about 6,500 troops to hold the position.* 

General Hutchinson had sent a despatch to the Minister 
Dundas, on the 20th, in which he informed him of his intention 
to direct the new operations, and in this despatch he reviewed 
the whole position. He estimated that the French had 4,000 
men besides sailors in Alexandria and a_ strong corps at 
Ramanieh, and a detachment pushed forward to observe them 
at Rosetta. Rahmanieh was an important post, situated as it 
was near the junction of the Alexandrian Canal with the Nile, 
and from being also the place from whence the French carried 
on all their communications with the Delta, Cairo, and Upper 


* Secretary of State’s Original Correspondence, War Office, Egypt, 1801. 
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Egypt. He therefore determined to capture it at all costs, as 
by so doing he considered he would be striking a heavy blow at 
the strength of the French in Egypt. 

Having completed his concentration at the camp at E] Hamed 
‘by the beginning of May, Hutchinson, on the 4th, sent forward 
a force consisting of the 89th Regiment, 20 men of the 
12th Dragoons, and about 1,200 Arnaut Turks, 4 Turkish gun- 
boats, two 6-pounders, 2 Royal howitzers, and two medium 
12-pounders; the whole under the command of Colonel Stuart. 
Stuart’s instructions were to cross the Nile and take post at the 
Canal of Birimbal. He was to conform his movements with 
those of the main Army, and not to attempt to land his guns 
till he had obtained sufficient bullocks to drag them. The object 
of Colonel Stuart’s force was to prevent the enemy from passing 
at Fouah to annoy the flank or interfere with the passage of 
our gunboats, which the capture of Fort St. Julien had enabled 
to enter the Nile to the number, in British and Turkish, of about 
50 in all. 

The main Army moved forward next day in two columns with 
the Turks under the Capoutan Pasha in front. The right 
column proceeded along the banks of the Nile, the other along 
the shores of Lake Edko. The advanced guard, under the 
command of Colonel Spencer, consisted of the llth Light 
Dragoons, the Queen’s, the Corsican Rangers, the four flank 
companies of the 40th, and the 58th Regiments. General 
Craddock’s right Brigade consisted of the 18th, 79th, and 90th 
Regiments and the 12th Dragoons. General Doyle’s force on 
the left consisted of the Ist, 50th, 92nd, and 30th Regiments. 
The Turks were about 4,000 strong, and had with them 8 field- 
pieces. The English guns amounted to 12 field-pieces. Captain 
Stevenson, R.N., was in charge of the English gunboats, assisted 
by Captains Curry and Morrison, R.N. 

The Commander-in-Chief had received news that the Grand 
Vizier’s army had taken possession of Balbeis without opposition, 
and had sent on 2,000 Cavalry to join him, and that they might 
be expected about the 6th May. 

A considerable amount of distress seems to have been 
experienced by the Regiment from want of its baggage, some 
of which was still in England, as seen by letters dated 5th and 
25th May. These letters to Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Dalhousie, 
sent from the War Office, refer to the many pressing applica- 
tions that had been made by the Commander-in-Chief for 
conveyance of the baggage of the Regiments embarked last year 
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for foreign service, lightly equipped. The writer informs Lord 
Dalhousie that he had seen the authorities at the Admiralty, and 
that H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief had strongly represented 
the predicament the Regiments stood in from the want of their 
baggage, and made a most pressing requisition for its immediate 
conveyance to Egypt. 

On the 2nd May a letter was received from the Wake Office, 
informing the Officer Commanding that the King had been 
pleased to approve of the plates for the Grenadiers’ caps being 
changed from white to yellow.* 

On the 7th the Army, at about 10 a.m., aed in front of 
El Aft. On sending forward some Cavalry to reconnoitre, the 
place was found to have been evacuated in the night. Here 
were found some important letters giving the strength of the 
French force there, which was stated in a return found amongst. 
the correspondence to consist of 3,331 men, including Artillery, 
Sappers, and Miners. Cavalry, which was said to be the flower 
of the French Horse, was returned as 600 men. A letter from 
General Belliard, in command at Cairo, was also found, in which 
he complained of the weakness of the garrison there. On this 
day the Turkish Cavalry arrived; but instead of 2,000 expected, 
only 600, and all of the most inferior description. 

On the 9th May the Army moved forward from El] Aft to 
attack the enemy at- Ramanieh, Colonel Stuart, with his 
detachment, leaving at 5 a.m. for Dessoug, opposite the French 
position on the other side of the Nile, while the main Army 
proceeded against the Fort and Town. The 89th on the march 
were attacked by a considerable body of a mixed force of the 
enemy. Colonel Stuart, not feeling strong enough to resist, as 
neither the Turks nor the gunboats had come up, took up a 
defensive position near the River. On the gunboats and the 
Turks arriving, Stuart endeavoured to cut off the French from 
their boats, but they got safely off with the assistance of two 
batteries stationed on a small island. The British gunboats, 
however, managed to capture several loaded barges. Stuart 
now formed up in line, with the Turks on each flank, facing the 
River, erecting a battery during the night opposite the Fr ench 
battery on the island. The Turks on the other side of the River 
were witnesses of the gallantry of the 89th, and testified their 
delight by loud shouts of approval. 


* War Office : Commander-in-Chief's Regimental Letter Book, 1800-1801, 
vol. 1. 
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The main body of the troops left their encampment at El Aft 
at midnight, and after a tedious march through leagues of sand 
(on their way passing some fields of melons, with which the 
soldiers refreshed themselves), they arrived at 10 am. within 
sight of Ramanieh, and, during a halt of two hours, dis- 
positions were made for attack. The British troops formed 
up in two lines on the right, the Turks on the left, near the 
River. 

The French were found posted in front of the Nile, the 
Cavalry on the banks and the Infantry in line with the Fort, 
which was in the centre. The British advanced in two lines; 
the first line consisted of General Craddock’s Brigade, with the 
advanced guard, commanded by Spencer, on his right, General 
Doyle’s Brigade forming the second line. The Turks were on 
the left near the River, a considerable distance separating them 
from the left of the English line. The British Cavalry was 
stationed in front on the right, that of the Turks in front . 
of the centre. 

About 4 0’clock in the afternoon, after an artillery duel, the 
enemy directing their efforts principally to the Turkish lines, 
General Hutchinson, fearing the enemy might endeavour to 
retreat on Alexandria, moved forward towards the Canal. 
Colonel Spencer was sent with the advanced guard in column, 
and although heavily pressed by the French Cavalry and some 
guns, he persevered and soon gained the village of Mehallet . 
Daouat, near the Canal, into which he threw the Dragoons, who. 
were with him, and the Corsican Rangers. According to a 
description of the fight by Major Maule, “The French Com- 
mander, seeing the movement of the English on the left, moved 
his Cavalry, covering the whole of that flank, and demonstrating 
an intention of attacking the whole of the British line, the latter 
having hardly any Cavalry to oppose him. The French Horse 
advanced at a brisk trot, and already the shots from the rifle- 
men on the enemy’s flanks flew around us. When at least a 
hundred yards from us, they rapidly wheeled to the right and 
left, and defiled again to the rear, unmasking at the same time 
8 pieces of flying Artillery, who immediately cannonaded our 
squares (columns). Not a moment was to be lost. Hach Regi- 
ment, deploying, returned their fire, and obliged the Artillery to 
retire, after sustaining on both sides some losses. The French 
General (Legrange) and his Staff, admirably mounted, could be 
distinctly seen manceuvring the Cavalry.”* 


* Major Maule’s Memoirs, pp. 105 and 106. 
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The Commander-in-Chief now advanced against the Canal, 
throwing forward his right and refusing his left, so as to rest 
that flank on the right of the Turks’ line. Colonel Spencer 
continued the British line to the right with the four flank 
companies of the 40th and 58th Regiments and the Queen’s, 
the latter remaining in column on the extreme right. During 
this period, the Turks had been creeping forward to within a 
handred yards of the works; but as night was now advancing 
and the flash of each musket became visible, General Hutchinson 
was anxious to put an end to this ineffectual firing, giving 
opportunity to the enemy to discover our position; he therefore 
ordered the Turks to fall back; but they did this in such a 
manner that the French, thinking they were in full retreat, 
pressed on with loud shouts of victory, on which General 
Hutchinson, fearing the Turks would suffer, began to move the 
line to the left. The French then retired, and night having set 
in, the Army halted on the march without entering into a new 
alignment. During the night a French gunboat attempted to 
escape out of Ramanieh, but the 89th and the Turks by their 
fire drove it back. Afterwards, during the night, Captain 
Curry, R.N., with the English gunboats, passed Ramanieh, and 
was able in the morning to considerably harass the French 
Cavalry, who had commenced their retreat during the night. 

Considerably before daylight the troops were under arms 
(after a most uncomfortable night, several of the men of the 
Queen’s having been stung by scorpions and rendered tem- 
porarily unfit for duty), and prepared to take up the appointed 
positions previous to attack, when an Officer bearing a flag 
of truce came out of the Fort, and was conducted to the 
Commander-in-Chief. It was found that during the night the 
.enemy had left their position in front of Ramanieh and had 
.retreated on Cairo. Terms of capitulation were soon arranged, 
_and the Town and Fort came into our hands, with quantities 
of provisions, 80 transport and provision boats, and about 
100 prisoners. 

The loss of the English in the affair at Ramanieh was four 
Officers wounded, six rank-and-file killed, and nineteen wounded. 
The Turks lost considerably more, and the French were reported 
to have lost about a hundred men. 

On the 11th the Army moved on to Shibrahite, Stuart, with 
his force, encamping at Mehallet Dye. The next day they were 
at Kafr Hondieg, where they remained till the 13th. ; 

_ In the evening of the 13th Major Wilson wag sent with 
despatches to the Grand Vizier, to warn him that he might be 
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attacked by the French, and begging him on no account to risk 
an action alone. The Grand Vizier had succeeded in collecting 
15,000 men in Jaffa, and after a fatiguing march through the 
Desert, arrived at Salahieh, and concentrated his force at Balbeis. 
On the 16th, having refused to take the advice tendered to 
him, he was attacked by General Belliard, who had been joined 
by Legrange; but the Turks managed to hold their ground, and 
ultimately the French thought it prudent to retreat back to 
Cairo. The news of this victory, called the Battle of El Hanka, 
reached General Hutchinson on the 19th May. 

On the 14th Hutchinson encamped near Shabour, Stuart 
halting in front of Benoufar. Here a valuable convoy fell into 
the hands of the Army, consisting of 70 boats loaded with 
ammunition, provisions, and clothing. On the 15th the Army 
was at Suart (Sowaff?); the next day they marched to Algam, 
and Stuart to Nadir. While at Aleam, information was received 
at 1 o’clock in the morning, from an Arab, that a force from 
Alexandria was on the right of the Army, pushing through the 
Desert with the supposed intention of joining General Legrange 
at Cairo. General Doyle was at once sent forward with a body 
of Cavalry, his own Infantry Brigade following with all speed; 
but before they could come up, the enemy had capitulated to 
the Cavalry. This was a valuable capture, and consisted of 
a force of 200 of the Dromedary Corps, 69 Artillerymen, 330 
Infantry, one gun, and a train of 460 camels. The force had 
left Alexandria on the 13th May to collect provisions and 
forage, but finding the country destitute, the Commander had 
determined to push on to Cairo, when he was captured. 

On the 23rd General Hutchinson, accompanied by the Capoutan 
Pasha, set out to visit the Grand Vizier. On the way he 

stopped at the camp of Colonel Stuart at Birchamps, proceeding 
on to Bennerhasset next morning. The Grand Vizier afterwards 
entertained him at a grand dinner, giving also a tournament 
entertainment while he was in his camp. On the 27th the 
General left the camp, having in consultation with the Vizier 
finally decided on his plans. The Vizier informed the General 
by letter that unless his Army was allowed to proceed 

“immediately to Cairo, he was assured the troops would 
disband. | 

On the 30th the Caya of Osman.Bey arrived at Algam with 
the welcome news that the Mamelukes were approaching the 
Camp, and in the evening General Hutchinson’s brother with 
the General’s two Aides-de-Camp returned with the Caya to 
Osman Bey’s Camp. 
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The Headquarters of the Army remained in Algam till, 
having joined their forces with the Grand Vizier and the 
Mamelukes in the beginning of June, they moved forward towards 
Cairo. General Hutchinson did not feel justified in continuing 
his march towards Cairo till his Army had been strengthened 
by the additions above noted, and he wished also to accumulate 
provisions and ammunition. The Grand Vizier, having joined 
his forces to the British, took post at Bennerhasset. Colonel 
Stuart with his force encamped at Birchamps, where the Canal 
of Menouf joins the Damietta branch of the Nile. 

On the Ist June, all preparations having been made, the Army 
moved forward and encamped at the village of Mishlie, Colonel 
Stuart remaining at Birchamps. Next evening Mr. Hutchinson 
returned from the Mamelukes’ camp, reporting very favourably 
of the order, manners, and appearance of the men, which he 
reported were of a much higher character than those of the 
Grand Vizier’s Army. On the 14th June they left Mishlie for 
Lochmas, Colonel Stuart the same day breaking up his camp 
at Birchamps and halting on the banks of the Nile. The 
next day the Army moved to Ouardan, and Stuart to Shubra 
Shaabi, where the Grand Vizier had taken up a position. On 
the 7th they were at E] Gatta, where the Nile divides into 
two branches. Here the Mamelukes joined their Camp with 
the British. On the 9th the Army moved on to Burtos and 
the Vizier to Charlakan. The latter following the directions of 
General Hutchinson had marched along the Damietta branch of 
the River, always encamping as near as possible in a parallel 
direction with the British. While at Burtos, on the 10th, 
they were joined by 200 men of the 86th Regiment under 
the command of Colonel Lloyd. They were the forerunners 
of the long-expected reinforcements from India, and were added 
to Colonel Stuart’s force, who was attached to the Vizier’s 
Army. On the 15th the Army moved to Fimish, the Vizier 
encamping in rear of Basson. The next day the. General 
Commanding sent a French Mameluke to General Belliard with 
-a letter, begging him to consider the dreadful fate to which he 
was condemning the inhabitants of Cairo by subjecting the 
town to an assault by the Turks, and offering- him a capitulation 
on the most honourable terms. To this request the French 
General returned for answer a positive refusal to enter into any 
negotiations. 

On the 16th the Army moved to Shubra, Colonel Stuart 
leaving the Turks at Basson, and took up a position on the 
canal in front of Shubra, On this day they were joined 
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by the 28th and 42nd Regiments under the command of 
General Hope, who had marched from the camp at Alexandria 
in 12 days. 

The Turks under the Capoutan Pasha this day moved to the 
right of the British, the Mamelukes occupying the villages of 
‘Coulachnar, Bashtal, and Imbaba. This position had been 
chosen to cover the erection of a bridge of boats over the Nile. 
This evening heavy guns were heard on the left of Cairo; it 
was afterwards discovered that this was a few de joie, false 
news having been received by General Menou that the French 
had captured Ireland !! 

On the 19th, orders were issued for the troops to cross the 
Nile next morning; but at 8 p.m. these orders were counter- 
manded, as on further council it was felt that the possession 
of the town of Gizeh, opposite to Grand Cairo, was necessary in 
order to prevent, in case of a successful sortie, the escape of 
the French by the desert or over the plain, or, if an attack was 
made at night on the bridge, it would cut the Army off from 
the left bank of the River. This change of movement lost a 
day; but on the 2Ist the English Army advanced to within 
a mile anda half of Gizeh, encamping in two lines, with the 
left on Dockee and the right on Zaneen. The Turks encamped 
in two lines, and threw forward their right to Tahourmis, the 
Mamelukes being posted in their rear. The Grand Vizier’s 
Army was on the right bank of the Nile, between Elwoile and 
Elmina, Colonel Stuart with his Brigade being in the rear of 
the latter village. A Division of the Turks was at Izaowi and 
another at Shubra. Some Mamelukes attacked the enemy’s 
Cavalry Post in front of Gizeh, and charging gallantly on 
them, drove them back on Gizeh, pursuing them up to within 
150 yards of the works, killing four or five and capturing two. 
They also took possession of the village of Sachatimchli, within 
300 yards of the works. In the evening, a wood in front of 
this village, which was an admirable position for assault, was 
occupied by 500 Arnauts, under the direction of an English 
Officer. On the 21st, to the great delight of the Army, General 
Moore, who had recovered from his wounds, joined the Army. 

Every exertion was now made to bring up the heavy cannon 
and the requisite ammunition ; but on the 22nd General Belliard, 
finding himself surrounded on all sides and his communications 
entirely cut off, sent a flag of truce by an Officer from Gizeh, 
requesting that an English Officer might be sent to a conference. 
This being agreed to, the next morning General Moran on the 
part of the French, and General Hope on the part of the Allies, 
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met under the trees near Gizeh. General Moran at once 
declared that his instructions were to arrange the evacuation 
of Cairo and the return of the French troops to France. The 
Officers appointed to settle the terms of the capitulation were 
Brigadier-General Hope on the part of the British, Isaac Bey 
on the part of the Capoutan Pasha, Mohamed Pasha on the part 
of the Vizier, and Osman Bey for the Mamelukes. Generals 
Moran and Donzelot, and Chef de Brigade Lazarre were the 
negotiatees on the part of the French. On the 24th the line of 
demarcation was settled, and on the 26th Articles were agreed 
upon, the capitulation being signed on the 27th. The next 
day the Fort of Soulhowski was taken possession of by the 
30th Regiment, and the Gate of Gizeh by the Grenadiers of 
the Line and a detachment of the Body Guard of the Capoutan 
Pasha. On the 9th and 10th July the French Garrison evacuated 
Cairo, conformably to the terms of the capitulation, and retired 
to the Island of Rodha and the Town of Gizeh, the 89th Regiment 
taking possession of the Citadel of Cairo. 

The Indian Army, which had been ordered to reinforce the 
Army of Egypt, did not arrive to help in the reduction of 
Cairo; indeed, General Hutchinson wrote home on the 21st June 
from the Camp before Gizeh that he “had very little hopes of 
any essential assistance from the Army of India, which is still 
at Kossier, and had little hopes to form a junction with General 
Baird. The march from Kossier to Cairo for our troops, I 
should think, would be over 40 days. There is a desert to be 
passed of 100 miles, and troops would suffer extremely at this 
period of the year.” 

General Baird sailed from India in December. Hewas unable 
to land as he intended at Suez, but learning at Jedda of the 
victory at Alexandria, he determined to land at Kossier and 
prave the difficulties of the march across the desert to the Nile 
at Kenneh. He arrived at Kossier on the 8th June, and having 
made the necessary preparations, he set out with an advanced 
party from Kenneh, where he arrived on the 30th; but it was 
not until the latter end of July that his Army, including those 
from the Cape, had assembled. They consisted of— 


East India Company Artillery - 448 
‘3 Native Troops - 1,940 

King’s s Troops (10th, 61st, 80th, 86th 
and 88th Regiments) - - 2,838 


o— ceo 


Total - - - 5,226 
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The Cape troops consisted of the 61st Regiment, a troop of 
the 8th Light Dragoons, and six guns Horse Artillery, under 
Captain Brown—in all about 1,200 men. The march of 120 miles 
through the desert was most trying. On the 24th July, the 
First Division left Kenneh and arrived at Gizeh on the 29th. 
From here the Army went down the Nile in boats, proceeding 
on the Ist August, arriving at Gizeh on the 7th, when the 
whole disembarked and were encamped on the Island of Rodha, 
where they were inspected by General Baird.* 


Thus ended the daring march of General Hutchinson which, 
conducted with skill and forethought, had, in the face of great 
difficulties, been crowned with complete success, by the capture 
of Cairo and all its Garrison and stores. This capture really 
decided the fate of the French in Egypt; for though Alexandria. 


* There is an excellent description of the Indian Contingent in a book 
published by Messrs. Bentley in 1894, “The Life of Colonel Pownell Phipps.’’ 
This Officer kept a journal of the march of the Division from Kossier to: 
Kenneh, by which it appears that they left Kossier on the 25th July;and 
arrived at Kenneh on the 3rd August, after a series of very arduous and 
exhausting marches. The distance given in this account is 139 miles, which 
gives an average distance. marched each day of 15} miles—not a bad 
performance considering the heat and bad roads. During the march a 
private of the 80th Regiment was murdered by an Arab. The Division 
proceeded by boats to Cairo and eneamped on the Island of Rodha, and on 
the 29th they started for the camp of El Hamed, where they remained three 
months. 

The list of troops as given by Colonel Phipps is as follows :— 

Corps and Detachment. Strength. Remarks, 
1 Troop, 8th Light Dragoons 80 From Cape of Good Hope, under 
Captain Hawkins. 


Horse Artillery,6 Guns - 60 From Bengal, under Captain 
, Brown. 

Artillery - - - 500 From the Three Presidencies. 

H.M. 10th Regiment of Foot 950 From Bengal. 

HM. 61st $3 s 1,000 From the Cape of Good Hope. 
H.M. 80th re 5 400 Six companies ; remainder obliged 
to put back. 

H.M. 86th ; 300 Four companies, two of which 
arrived at Suez. 

H.M. 88th ‘3 is 500 Four companies; remainder 
obliged to put back. 

Bengal Volunteers, Sepoys - 600 ‘ 5 s 

Bombay Sepoys - - 1,600 The 2nd Battalion 1st Regiment, 
2nd Battalion 7th Regiment. 

Pioneers - - 100 From Madras. 

Camp followers - - 1,000 —— 
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still remained to be occupied, it could only. be a question of a 
very short time before this was accomplished, unless the French 
were able to throw in strong reinforcements; and it was not 
long before it too fell into our hands. 

_The fatigue of the troops during the march to Cairo had 
been very great; they had also suffered great privations. Each 
morning on resuming the march the camp was aroused at about 
2 a.m. by the noise of the drivers of the camels and dromedaries 
preparing to load their beasts. After the daily march, which 
generally ended about noon, the army reposed (unless an action 
was in progress), sometimes in the desert without cover, if the 
baggage had not arrived, even then with only a thin sheet of 
canvas to shield the troops from the fierce rays of the sun. 
The usual food consisted of a portion of salt meat from the 
shipping, sometimes a ration of buffalo and biscuit from the 
Turks, and not of the best description; very occasionally they 
were served with a small ration of spirits. Officers and men 
fared alike. The health of the troops in consequence of the 
continued exposure, precarious and bad food, suffered greatly, 
and dysentery and its consequent debility, tasked to the utmost 
the Officers of the Medical Staff, and dangerously weakened the 
fignting force. When ill and lying down on the sand, the men 
were tormented with flies, scorpions and tarantulas, and other 
poisonous insects. It was a most welcome halt at Cairo before 
commencing the march back to Alexandria. The rest and the 
arrival of the Indian Contingent with stores materially helped 
to reinstate the Army and to again fit it for duty. There 
was also the interest felt in being near the great monuments of 
antiquity—and other objects of interest—the Pyramids. Major 
Maule, in his memoirs (evidently a great antiquary), showed 
infinite delight in recording his impressions of all he saw. 

Active preparations were now begun in Aboukir Bay for the 
embarkation of the French prisoners of war. 

On the 15th July, at 5 o’clock a.m., the French commenced 
their march from Cairo to the coast, the British and Turks 
leaving their camp at Embabeh an hour earlier. The French 
marched near the River in two columns, with General Belliard 
at the head. The Turks were in front, then the British; after 
them the French, with the flanking parties of their own Cavalry 
on their left. The English Cavalry with some Mamelukes 
closed the rear. | 

General Moore was in command; the Turks, with 2,000 
Albanians from the Vizier’s Army, were under the orders of 
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the Capoutan Pasha. The Commander-in-Chief with General 
Craddock remained in Cairo, which was garrisoned by the 
remainder of the Vizier’s Army, under his own command; the 
89th Reyiment occupying Gizeh and the Island of Rodha. 


Nearly 300 boats conveyed the French baggage, one of them 
containing the body of General Kleber, which the French were 
reverently removing to France. 


Major Maule, who wrongly states that the Army commenced 
to march on the morning of the 29th, writes, “The order of 
march for the three nations, French, Turks, and English, was 
somewhat singular. On the morning of the 29th, the French 
Army began to move and were immediately followed by that 
of the English. The march continued a few miles on that day, 
when the two Armies took up their positions for the night; the 
distance between the two encampments—one mile—prevented 
confusion; each Army having its left upon the Nile fronted 
that of the French, now no longer hostile. Towards the close 
of this day the French Garrison of Cairo, preceded by their 
Cavalry and Artillery, arrived at a position marked out, being 
about one mile from the English. This order of march was 
punctually preserved until the whole arrived at the plains near 
Rosetta. An immense line of boats or Germes passed at the 
same time down the Nile, keeping itself parallel with the head 
of the French columns.’’* 


On the 25th the whole arrived at Ramaniech, and on the 28th 
they were at Rosetta, the Capoutan Pasha going at once on 
to Aboukir and embarking in his own ships which were at 
anchor there. On the 380th General Hutchinson arrived at 
Rosetta, still in bad health, and went on board Lord Keith’s 
ship. 

The embarkation of the French and the baggage commenced 
on the 3lst and continued almost without intermission for 
10 days, though by the 7th August most of the men and women 
were on board. The numbers as given in to the English were :-— 


Army, seamen, and invalids’ - - - 12,912 
Auxiliaries - - - - 760 
Employés - : : : - 82 

Total (exclusive of women and children) - 13,754 


 Maule’s Memoirs, pp. 168 and 169. 
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The Men-of-War refused to take on board the vast quantity 
of ammunition, which was therefore thrown into the sea. 

The ships with the French sailed for France as soon as ready, 
General Belliard with his suite going on board the Duke of York 
transport. 

General Hatcnsons in a despatch to Lord Hobart, praises 
highly the conduct of General Moore during the march of the 
Army guarding the French to Rosetta, who, he writes, “during 
a long march of a very novel and critical nature, displayed 
much judgment” . . . . “notwithstanding the mixture of 
Turks, British, and French, the utmost regularity was preserved, 
and not one disagreeable circumstance ever took place.’”* 

As soon as the French were on board, the Army commenced 
its march for Alexandria, General Doyle arriving on the 9th 
August, and General Moore with the Reserves on the 11th. 
As soon as General Doyle arrived in camp the Brigades were 
reformed. The Queen’s being brigaded with the 28th, 42nd, 
and 58th Regiments, the four flank companies of the 40th, the 
23rd and the Rifle Regiment Chasseurs Britannique, and the 
Corsican Rangers, formed the Reserves, under the command of 
General Moore. The strength of the Queen’s is given as 327 
strong, but there must have been some more left behind on 
duty, as in the monthly muster rolls dated 25th July to 24th 
August, the strength is given as 511; this no doubt includes 
the sick. 

The Indian Army remained at Cairo till the 28th August, 
when they received orders from General Hutchinson to join the 
main Army before Alexandria. On the lst September General 
Baird delivered to General Hutchinson the state of the Army 
he had brought over. 

While the Army under General Hutchinson had been engaged 
with the reduction of Cairo and the capture of the posts on 
the Nile, General Coote before Alexandria had not been idle. 
He had materially strengthened the position captured on the 
21st March, and though he had suffered great anxiety from 
the attenuation of his troops through sickness (only 3,200 men 
remaining fit for duty), in the course of the operations he had 
managed to counteract an attempt of the French to extend the 
area of the inundations (made by the English in the first place 
in order to protect their eastern front), by constructing a dam 
parallel with the Canal of Alexandria, which dam was, in spite 
of the resistance of the French, partially successful. 


* Secretary of State’s Original Correspondence, War Office, Egypt, 1801. 
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On the 15th August the Commander-in-Chief arrived, and 
after consultation with the General Officers, he determined to 
besiege Alexandria both on the eastern and western fronts of 
the town. He had now with him an army of 16,000 effective 
men. On the 16th he sent a division under Major-General 
Coote, consisting of the Guards commanded by Major-General 
Lord Cavan, the 25th, and two Battalions of the 27th and 44th 
Regiments under Major-General Ludlow; the 26th and two 
Battalions of the 54th under Major General Finch, with 100 of 
the 26th Dragoons; in all about 4,000 men. They were conveyed 
by boats on Lake Mareotis to a landing nearly opposite Fort 
Marabout on the opposite side, and landed on the morning of 
the 17th without opposition. General Hutchinson had, in order 
to engage the enemy’s attention, instructed Generals Craddock 
and Moore to storm the Green Hill on the left of the French 
line, and Nole Hill on the right, both positions being taken 
and the enemy’s works reconnoitred. General Moore, who had 
advanced to the right, finding it too advanced a post to be 
maintained after he had accomplished his object, withdrew ; but 
the other post, Green Hill, was, in spite of the French attempt 
to recapture it, retained. During the attack of the French, a 
gallant defence was made by our troops. Some 170 men of the 
30th charged with the bayonet a column of 600 men who had 
advanced up the hills, sending them reeling back with a loss of 
100 killed and wounded, and taking 10 prisoners. 


General Coote, after landing, began at once his first parallel 
on the eastern front of the French position, extending 1t about 
150 yards from the sea. On the night of the 18th he erected two 
batteries with mortars against the Fort, and at noon of the 20th 
the tower on the Fort fell from the effect of the cannonading, 
rendering an assault there practical. On this four companies 
of the 54th were ordered to be in readiness, and the Garrison 
summoned to capitulate, which the Commander, seeing that 
resistance was no longer possible, consented to. In this Fort 
were captured 10 guns and 168 prisoners. 


On the 22nd, Coote ordered an advance against a position of 
the Frepch on a high ridge of sand-hills in rear of the Canal. 
The advance was made in three lines of columns, the right 
column moving along the flat between the lake and the ridge 
of hills, the centre column directly against the hills, while the 
left under General Ludlow marched near the ssa. Captain 
Stevenson, R.N., commanded the Gunboats on the lake, and 
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Captain Cochrane, R.N., those in the harbour: the former, being 
scloger to the scene of operations, rendered material assistance 
during the action. As soon as the Army advanced the French 
guns opened a heavy fire, but’ the British Artillery replying 
with vigour the advance never slackened, and it was not long 
before the French were forced back, not having time even to 
save their tents and baggage. The conduct of the Generals 
in Command of their Brigades was conspicuous for courage 
and dash, General Coote being always with the advanced 
guard. The Army now pushed on to within fourteen hundred — 
yards of the walls of Alexandria before any halt was made; but 
as the large wall of Fort des Bains could not be carried without 
heavy Artillery, they took up a position close to it. An officer 
was at once sent to General Hutchinson with an account of 
the success and asking for more troops. Colonel Spencer was 
directed to embark at once with 1,200 men to reinforce General 
Coote, to enable him to hold the position he had won. The 
French loss in this day’s operations was about 200 killed, 
~vounded, and prisoners ; they lost also 7 pieces of cannon. The 
British loss was 3 killed and 40 wounded. 


The next day General Hutchinson came to examine the 
position to the westward, and, in returning to his own camp, 
his boat was fired on by the French, fortunately without any 
harm being done. 


On the 24th August the Queen’s had an arduous day in the 
trenches. By the morning of the 25th two batteries opened 
against Fort des Bains. In the evening of the same day, General 
Coote determined to advance his batteries and occupy a ridge 
600 yards from the Fort. He ordered Colonel Smith with the 
Ist Battalion of the 20th Regiment to advance at 9 p.m. against 
the ridge, which was most ably done, and the French being taken 
-by surprise by an attack in the rear were all captured or killed. 


On the morning of the 20th, the batteries which had been 
erected on Green Hill at the eastern side opened out against 
the right of the French position; at the same time the Turkish 
gunboats attacked the enemy in flank. The French batteries 
opposed were soon silenced, and about mid-day were withdrawn 
-closer to Alexandria. : 


General Menou now seeing that his position in Alexandria 
had become hopeless, sent an aide-dé-camp with a letter to 
General Hutchinson proposing an arniistice of three days, in 
order to give him time to arrange terms of capitulation. An 
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express was at once sent to General Coote to inform him of this 
and that the armistice had been agreed to. The officer arrived 
just in time to stop a movement of General Coote against a 
commanding hill, the capture of which would at any time have 
rendered the fall of Alexandria certain. 


On the 29th another aide-de-camp arrived with a request for 
the armistice to be extended 36 hours. General Hutchinson’s 
reply was that no further time could be allowed and that 
hostilities would recommence at midnight, at once sending 
orders to General Coote to that effect. This quickly brought 
back the French aide-de-camp with an assurance that proposals 
would be sent in by 2 p.m. the next day, which lesser delay 
General Hutchinson agreed to. At one o’clock the next day, 
the 30th, the aide-de-camp arrived with the terms proposed 
by General Menou, but several articles were found to be such 
as could not for a moment be entertained, and a reply was 
sent that hostilities would commence without delay if the 
articles in question were not altered in the way noted. This 
brought back the officer at 11 p.m. in great haste with the 
articles agreed to as corrected by General Hutchinson. Amongst 
the articles refused to be accepted by the General were the 
following ridiculous and absurd demands :— 


Ist. All shipping and vessels of war in the Port of Alexandria 
were to be allowed to return to France, 


2nd. The armistice was to continue till 1st September, and if 
a sufficient French force should arrive at Alexandria 
before that day, the Garrison was to be at liberty to 
recommence hostilities. 


| 3rd. All public property and a great proportion of their 
artillery and ammunition were to be retained by the 


French. 


On the 31st the amended terms, marked with General Hutchin- 
son’s definite answers were returned to General Menou, and 
Brigadier Hope was sent into Alexandria to sign the Capitula- 
tion, and was received by the French General with every mark 
of consideration. On the 2nd September Admiral Lord Keith 
came on shore to ratify the terms. General Baird only arrived 
on the evening of the Ist September when all was concluded, 
but there is no doubt the presence of his force in Egypt, which 
was well known to the French, had an effect in ous them 


to evacuate Egypt. 
D 2 


on 
to 
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On the 3rd September the Army took possession of the town. 
General Craddock occupied the entrenched Camp of the French 
on the eastward; General Ludlow took possession of Forts le 
Ture and le Vivier and the fortified heights of Pompey’s Pillar 
in the west, the French having previously evacuated these 
posts. The British and Turkish Flags were hoisted simul- 
taneously on all the places. It must have been a most. 
interesting and exciting event to enter at last the ancient. 
capital of Egypt that had kept us at bay so long, and to 
note the defences that had been erected to resist the siege. 
From an examination it was perceived that if the attack had 
been pushed home on the 13th March, we should have succeeded. 
Several of the principal works had not then been constructed, 
and the possession of the ridge above the small inundation that 
had been made by the French ‘was the key to Alexandria, 
whose innermost recess would not have required much time or 
difficulty to open.’* ) 

The French were much exhausted, and the troops quite worn 
out. They had been under arms every night since the siege 
began, and the position in which General Menou found himself 
after a long and gallant defence did not justify him in holding 
out any longer. 

The return of the Garrison as given by General Menou at the 
Capitulation showed a total of :— 


In Military Department - - 10,528 
In Civil Department - - - - 685 
Grand total - =: TT S13 


On the 5th September Captain Sir Sidney Smith and Colonel 
Abercromby embarked on board the Carmine with despatches, 
and the next day Mr. Hutchinson was sent to Constantinople 
with despatches for the Sultan. 


On the 14th September the first division of the French 
troops marched to Aboukir, each ship sailing as soon as its. 
loading was completed, without waiting for convoy. On the 
18th General Menou embarked in the Dido frigate, and the 
same day Lord Cavan gave into the hands of the Capoutan 
Pasha the keys of the Gates of Alexandria. 


** History of the Expedition to Egypt, by Lieutenant-Colonel Robt. Thos, 
Wilson, London, 1&02, R.U.S.I., pp. 204 and 205. 
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In the despatches sent home by General Hutchinson with 
Sir Sidney Smith and Colonel Abercromby, he gave an account 
of all the operations of the siege of Alexandria from the time 
of the commencement on the 16th August. He also sent a copy 
of the terms of Capitulation, and gave the number of fighting 
men taken prisoners as 8,000 soldiers and 1,300 sailors. In the 
despatches he praised highly the services of his General Officers, 
and warmly acknowledged the able assistance rendered in the 
Campaign by Admiral Lord Keith, and the officers and men 
of the Navy. He particularly alluded to the admirable services 
of Sir Sidney Smith, of whom he writes: “ He was present in 
the three actions of the 8th, 13th, and 21st March, when he 
displayed that ardour of mind for the service of his country, 
and that noble intrepidity for which he has ever been so 
conspicuous,” and concludes his despatch as follows :— 


«Allow me to express an humble hope that the army in 
Egypt have gratified the warmest wishes and expectations of 
their country. To them everything is due, and to me nothing. 
It was my fate to succeed a man who created such a spirit, and 
established such discipline amongst them, that little was left 
me to perform, except to follow the maxims, and to endeavour 
to imitate his conduct. 


“This despatch will be delivered to you by Colonel Aber- 
eromby, an officer of considerable ability, and worthy of the 
great name he bears. He will one day, I trust, emulate 
the virtue and talents of his never-to-be-sufiiciently-lamented 
Father.” 


The Capitulation proposed by the French General was 
composed of twenty-two articles, four of which were so absurd 
—as already noted—as to be definitely refused, fourteen had 
additions and limitations inserted by General Hutchinson and 
four only were unconditionally granted. 


The Capitulation was signed by :— 


Keith, Admiral. 

J. Hely Hutchinson, Lieutenant-General Commanding-in- 
Chief. 

Hassin Capoutan Pasha. 

Abdoullah Jacques Francois Menou. 

James Kempt, Lieutenant-Colonel, Secretary. 
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‘The return sent; home on the 13th September of the state of 
the army, which is given in ecu each regiment, was as. 
follows. :— yO 

First Division of General Greitaoule “destined on a dee 

. service,’ consisted of detachment of 26th Light Dragoons, 
detachment of Royal Artillery, and detachment of Royal 
Engineers; two Brigades, commanded respectively by 
Brigadier-General Doyle and Colonel Stuart, comprising 

. the Royals, 13th, 30th, and 40th Regiments in General 
Doyle’s Brigade, and the 18th, 89th, Chasseurs Britanniques, 
and Watteville’s Regiment. Total strength fit for duty, 
3,090 rank-and-file, and 1,242 sick and on command. 

The Division to the westward, under the command of Major- 
General Coote, consisted of the Guards, and three Brigades 
under Majors-General Ludlow and Lord Cavan and Colonel 
Spencer ; and comprised in Ist Brigade, the 25th, Ist and 
2nd Battalions 27th Regiments; 2nd Brigade, 24th, 26th, 
and Ist and 2nd Battalions 54th Regiments; 3rd Brigade, 
Ist and 2nd Battalions 20th Regiment, Ancient Irish Regi- 
ment, and the Rifle Corps. Total, 5,534 rank-and-file fit 
for duty, and 1,719 sick and on command. 

The Division to the eastward of Alexandria consisted of three 
Brigades, commanded by Brigadiers-General Stuart and 
Hope, and Major-General Moore; comprising in Stuart’s 
Brigade, the 50th, Stuart’s, De Rolles’, and Dillon’s Regi- 
ments; in Hope's Brigade, the 8th, 79th, 90th, and 92nd 
Regiments ; in Major-General Moore’s Brigade, the Queen’s, 
23rd, 28th, 42nd, and 58th Regiments. Total, 6,149 rank- 
and-file fit for duty, and 1,950 sick and on command. In 
this last return the strength of the Queen’s Regiment is 
given as 3 field officers, 6 captains, 20 subalterns, 3 staff, 
‘44 sergeants, 22 drummers, and 407 rank-and-file fit for 
duty, and 98 sick. 


The total of the losses during the Campaign is given as 
under :— 


Grand total killed - ~ - 550 
Do. wounded - ~ - - 8,059 
Do. missing - - - 84 


Total - - 3,693 
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CHAPTER II. 


1802-1808. 


PEACE OF AMIENS.—-FURTHER EVENTS. 


CONTENTS.—Negotiations leading to the Peace of Amiens—Establishment of 
the Regiment in 1801—Leaves Egypt and lands at Gibraltar —Inspection 
of the Regiment in 1802 by General Wemyss—N»n-commissioned Officers. 
to discontinue wearing Epaulettes—Hard Drinking in the Garrison of 
Gibraltar—Regiment inspected in 1803 by H.R.H. The Duke of York— 
Anecdotes of Hard Drinking in the Regiment—H.R.H. the Duke of York 
leaves the Garrison—Establishment of the Regiment—Field Officers no 
longer to have Command of Companies—Regiment not to be removed,. 
but to remain in the Garrison—Strength of the Regiment— surgeon 
Borlase of the Regiment sent to Emperor of Morocco in reply to Request 
for Medical Assistance—Regiment Inspected by Lieutenant-General Trigge- 
in 1804—Fever breaks out in the Garrison—Great Mortality in the 
Garrison and in the Regiment—Officers given Permission to wear the 
Medals given for Egyptian Campaign—High Tribute to Surgeon Borlase 
for his Services during the Fever Outbreak—General Fox relieves 
Lieutenant-General Trigze in Command at Gibraltar—His Report of 
the State of the Garrison and Loss by the Fever—The Outbreak of Fever 
reported by Medical Officers to be of the same character as the Outbreak 
in West Indies in 1794—Attack by Spaniards on the Garrison—General 
Fox’s request for the Regiment to remain in the Garrison—Regiment . 
embarks for England, 1805—-Capture of three Companies of the Regiment . 
in the Lady Shaw Stewart by the French Fleet—Imprisoned on the 
French Frigate Volontatre—Arrival of the Volontaire at Cape of Good 
Hope—Capture of the Volontaire by the Fleet under Sir Home Popham— 
Ba1 Treatment of the captured Companies by the French—French Crew: 
captured: better Treatment by the English—Arrival of the remaining 
seven Companies of the Regiment at Southampton—Marched to. 
“Winchester —Strength on landing—Regiment granted the honour of 
bearing “Sphinx and Egypt” on the Colours—Grant of a new badge 
‘for the Regiment with 24 others— In veritate Religionis confido ”— 
Purticulars of the Clothing of the Regiment—Letter of H.R.H. the Duke. 
of York recommending the Appointment of an Inspector-General to- 
rezulate Devices, Badges, and Distinctions of Regiments—Appointment. 
of G@. Naylor as Inspector-General—Increase of Pay and Allowances to. 
Officers, Non-commissioned O‘ficers, and Men—Pensions to Widows— 
Further Indulgences—Strength of Reziment—Reports on the three- 
Companies taken prisoners — Regiment yuartered at Odihim and 
Hartley Wintney—Returns to Winchester—Removed to Southamp- 
ton — Removed to Portsmouth— Back to Winchester—Inspected at 
Winchester, 1807, by Major-Ge eral Warie—Three Companies at Cape. 
of Good Hope ordered Home—Expedition t) Buenos Ayres—Presentation. 
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cof a Sword of Honour to Lieutenant-General Cust of Regiment—Old 
pattern lacquered Hat done away with and New Pattern adopted—Arrival 
of Captain Wilson and the three captured Companies at Headquarters of 
the Regiment—Regiment removed to Guernsey—Order for Regiment to 
receive Volunteers from the Militia—Order to complete Regiment to its 
Establishment in View of “‘ Important Operations ’—Review of Events on 
the Continent, 1808—Treaty of Tilsit—Capture of Danish Fleet by the 
British at Copenhagen—Escape of the Portuguese Fleet from Capture by 
Napoleon. 
THE decisive victory in Egypt—which Napoleon had foreseen 
after the first acts of General Menou—was very soon followed 
by negotiations for peace. Our naval preponderance and the 
successes of the heroic Nelson convinced Napoleon that it was 
useless to endeavour to reinforce his army in Egypt. Monsieur 
Otto, a French Protestant, had been sent by the First Consul in 
August to London to propose a general armistice between the 
French Republic and Great Britain. The negotiations, broken 
off at first, were resumed, and a provisional agreement was 
signed in London on the Ist October. This preliminary agree- 
ment was followed in March next year by the ratification of 
terms of peace at Amiens made between Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and Holland—a peace destined to be soon broken. 
Sheridan tersely defined it as one of which “all men are glad of, 
but no man can be proud of.” Macaulay writes of it “that it 
had scarcely been signed when the restless ambition and the 
insupportable insolence of the First Consul convinced the great 
body of the English people that the peace so eagerly welcomed 
was only a precarious armistice.”* The French historian calls 
this “insupportable insolence” “language full of genius and 
ambition.” Before the end of the year in which this celebrated 
Amiens Treaty was signed the peace was rudely broken, and 
the terrible struggle which ensued obliged England to put 
forward all her strength, until the sanguinary but splendid 
victory of Waterloo put an end for ever to the career of the 
gigantic genius of war, and gave the world a peace which lasted 
so Jong that men began to dream of an universal peace, and 
to think that great and bloody wars were a thing of the past. 
Our modern history was and is a rude awakening. 

The establishment and pay of the Regiment in 1801, according 
to the accounts, consisted of 10 companies of 55 privates 
in each, in all 718 men, officers included, and the pay and 
allowances per diem, £53 2s. llid. Total cost in year of 365 


* Macaulay : “ Biographies,” Pitt, p. 217. 
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days, £19,397 7s. 42d. Clothing, £2,177 18s. ld. Agency, 
£226 12s. 6d. Allowances to the 10 Captains of Companies, 
each £47 7s. 6d. = £473 15s. Od. Total yearly cost of the 
Regiment, £22,277 12s. 114d. 

The total strength of the British Army on Ist February 
1801 was :-- 


Cavalry - ~ : - 23,177 
Infantry - - - - 117,680 
Militia - - - 45,178 

Total - - - 186,035 


In December 1801 the Regiment left Egypt in the transports 
Hliza and Niger. In January 1802 they were at Syracuse, in 
Sicily, and in February at Minorca, landing at Gibraltar in the 
early part of the month of March. The Regiment does not 
appear to have done much garrison duty till May, when it was 
mustered for duty on the 24th. 

On the 16th, the Regiment was paraded at 10 a.m. in rear of 
the Bastion for inspection by Brigadier-General Wemyss, assisted 
by the Commanding Officer Lieutenant-Colonel Iremonger, and 
the Surgeon-Major and two Senior Surgeons, in order to see 
what men were fit for the duty of the Garrison; 63 men 
were reported unfit on the 17th March, and were struck off 
duty. On the 24th August 32 men joined the Regiment from 
the dep6t in the Isle of Wight, they having embarked on 
30th July on the ship St. James Planter. Onthe 18th June the 
King ordered that from the 25th of same month inclusive the 
establishment of the Regiment was to consist of 10 Companies, 
1 Colonel, 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 2 Majors (the junior without 
a company), 7 Captains, 1 Captain-Lieutenant, 11 Lieutenants, 
S Ensigns, 1 Paymaster, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, 
1 Assistant Surgeon, 1 Sergeant- Major, 1 Quartermaster - 
Sergeant, 1 Armourer Sergeant, 30 Sergeants, 40 Cerporals, 
20 Drummers, 2 Fifers, and 710 Privates. Total, 841.* 

On 3rd September a letter was sent to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jones at Brighton refusing to grant him an extension of leave, 
as there was no Lieutenant-Colonel with the Regiment at Gib- 
raltar. From the General Monthly Returns, dated December Ist, 
there appears to have been present of the Regiment in the 
Garrison, 1 Major, 3 Captains, 4 First Lieutenants, 6 Ensigns, 


* War Office : Gibraltar Letter Book, 1797-1801, No. 681. 
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1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, 23 Sergeants, 17 
Drummers, and 342 Rank-and-file, 14 sick in hospital, 1 sick in 
quarters, 10 sick absent, 9 recruiting, 12in England. Total, 427. 
Wanting to complete, 3 Sergeants, 2 Drummers, 322 Rank-and- 
file. There seems from the Commander-in-Chief’s letters to 
have been a considerable correspondence on account of Officers 
absent on leave at this period. | 

On the Ist July an order was issued that for the future 
the Non-commissioned Officers of regiments were to discontinue 
wearing the epaulettes and shoulder knots, and in leu thereof 
they were to wear chevrons made of the regimental lace. Rank 
was to be shown as.follows:—Sergeant-majors and Quartermaster- 
sergeants, 4 bars; all other Sergeants, 3 bars; Corporals; 2 bars; 
to be placed on the right arm. A later order (80th December) 
ordered that the chevrons were to be placed at right angles, and 
to extend to within half an inch of the seam, half an inch of 
the cloth appearing between the bars of the chevrons.* On the 
Ath May next year the order was extended to the Cavalry. 

There seems to have been a great deal of hard drinking in 
the Garrison at the latter end of 1802, which culminated in a 
disturbance on the 26th December. H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, 
in letters dated the 8th January and 26th February, gives a 
long account of the state of the Garrison and the disturbances 
caused by the great indulgence in drinking by both Officers and 
men. In these letters he strongly recommended a speedy and 
entire change of the corps comprising the Garrison. “ This will,” 
he says, “in part be effected when the 10th Regiment and the 
two foreign corps enable me to send off the Queen’s, King’s, 
and Royal Welsh Fusiliers; but in them we lose the Regiments 
on which we can best depend.” 

On the 23rd February the Regiment was inspected by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Kent, the total strength according to the returns 
being 31 Officers, 4 Staff Officers, a large proportion of whom were 
absent on leave, and 476 Non-commissioned Officers and men. 
In his remarks H.R.H. noted that the arms, accoutrements, 
and colours were received at Ashford in 1800. In the general 
remarks H.R.H. noticed a want of uniformity in the swords of 
the Officers, “ accounted for by the service they h d lately been 
employed upon, in which many they took with them frum home 
were lost or broken.” The accoutrements and a pointments 
were returned as very bad, and warranted t. Colonel in 


* War Office: General Officer’s Letter Book, 18 ' -18(2. 
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applying for new ones. The Officers acquitted themselves most 
correctly in every part of their duties, and the men were 
reported to be thoroughly master of their situations in the 
Battalion in every manceuvre, and particularly well drilled. 
H.R.H. at the conclusion of his report praised highly the 
Sergeant-Major of the Regiment for his indefatigable zeal and 
intelligence.* 

In H.R.H.’s letter of the 26th February he writes, “Of the 
Queen’s Regiment I have great satisfaction in saying that they 
are in very good order.” They were, however, a very hard- 
drinking set according to the account given by an old officer, 
who said they had made such a reputation of being a hard- 
drinking Regiment, that other corps refused to dine with them. 
Upon which Lord Dalhousie, who commanded, proposed that 
they should reform and become one of the steadiest Regiments 
in the Service. The proposal was received with acclamation, 
and the reform was carried out. An illustration is given of the 
extent to which the drinking was indulged in. On one occa- 
sion when the officer from whom this account was received was 
President of the Mess, thirteen sat down to dinner, and on the 
cloth being withdrawn one of the party retired. The Messman 
had had orders to give the President the corks of every bottle 
as it was opened: the result was that he found seventy-two 
corks in his pocket in the morning!! It must be remembered 
that the Mess hour at that period was very early in the day. 

On the Ist May H.R.H. the Duke of Kent left the Garrison 
for Lisbon; but before leaving he carefully reviewed all the 
troops, and was assisted in his inspections by Lieutenant- 
General Trigge, who had arrived on the 21st March to succeed 
H.R.H. in the command of the Garrison. Lieutenant-General 
Trigge wrote to Lord Hobart on the 38rd May, informing him 
of the departure of H.R.H., and reported on the recent inspec- 
tion of the troops in the Garrison that they were in “high 
order”; so it would seem that the energetic means taken by 
H.R.H. to put a stop to the habit of hard drinking and the 
consequent disturbances had been effectual. It seems, however, 
from a letter dated next day from General Trigge, that he was 
not altogether in accord with the arrangements and orders of 
the late Governor-General; but as the Garrison had been under 
these orders for some months and were reported by the new 
Governor-General to be in “high order,’ it is reasonable to 
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presume that the orders, though they may have been onerous 
and strict, were warranted, and had had the desired effect. 
Later in the year—in August—General Trigge reported, “The 
Garrison, I think, is in very good order.”’* 

It is a singular circumstance that the last time the Regiment 
was at Gibraltar—in 1790—H.R.H. the Duke of Kent was serving 
in the Garrison, and was at first posted as Officer Commanding 
the Regiment. Now, when it was again at Gibraltar, H.R.H. 
was in command of the place, having been sent there by H.R.H. 
the Duke of York to try and get the troops into better dis- 
cipline, and put a stop to the irregularities that had been 
reported, not the least of which was the habitual intemperance 
which prevailed there. 

The establishment and pay of the Regiment for 1803 was as 
follows :—10 companies, 71 men in each; total, 844 inclusive of 
Ufficers. Pay and allowances, £57 9s. 11d. per day, £20,985 19s. 7d. 
for the year. The total, with Clothing, Agency, and Captains’ 
allowances, £24,167 16s. 1d. 

In this year an order was given doing away with the time- 
honoured custom of Field Officers having command of a com- 
pany. This order, which we have not been able to find, was 
issued about September, as in the pay lists of this quarter, it is 
referred to as not being received before the Officers were paid 
in advance on the 24th September. 

The correspondence respecting Officers absent from the Regi- 
ment was again frequent and urgent. There seems to have 
been an impression that the Regiment was going to be removed 
from Gibraltar, as on 10th June a letter was sent by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to Lord Dalhousie stating that accounts were 
daily expected from Gibraltar “which,” he writes, “will in all 
probability make the Commander-in-Chief decide upon the 
destination of the Queen’s Regiment.”* From a later letter, 
dated 10th August, to the Agents of the Regiment, Messrs. 
Ross and Ogilvie, directing them to send out the clothing, it 
would appear that it had been decided to let the Regiment 
remain at Gibraltar. Urgent letters were at this time sent to 
Majors Kingsbury and Maule to join. 


On the Ist December, according to the General Monthly 
Return, there were present at the Garrison, 1 Lieutenant- 


** Colonial Office Correspondence, Gibraltar, 1797-1803, No. 46. 
+ War Office : Commander-in-Chief’s Regimental Letter Book, 1803, vol. v. 
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Colonel, 2 Majors, 5 Captains, 4 Lieutenants, 4 Ensigns, 1 Pay- 
master, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, 1 Assistant 
Surgeon, 31 Sergeants, 16 Drummers, 384 Rank-and-file ; 2 sick 
in quarters, 11 sick in hospitals, 10 sick absent, 9 recruiting, 
llin England. Total, 427. Wanting to complete, 1 Sergeant, 
8 Drummers, 323 Rank-and-file. 

In March, an urgent letter was sent to the Consul-General at 
Tangiers from the Minister of the Emperor of Morocco, begging 
him to send over at once to Gibraltar for a doctor to attend his 
master, who was very ill. General Trigge, on receipt of the 
message, ordered Assistant Surgeon Borlase of the Queen’s 
Regiment to proceed at once on this duty. This Officer was 
sent off immediately and given a sum of 200 dollars to defray 
his expenses. It would appear from the correspondence that 
he returned about July, as in that month there is an account of 
extra expenses charged by him of 108} dollars. 

In April, the Regiment was inspected by the new Governor- 
General Sir Thomas Trigge. His report was very satisfactory 
— Officers well instructed and attentive to their duty. Men of 
a good size, able and fit for any service.” The number of 
Non-commissioned Officers and Rank-and-file is given as 478.* 

In August, the Governor-General reported that a malignant 
fever had broken out at Malaga, and that he had—to ensure 
the safety of the Garrison—shut off all communication with 
Spain. His precautions were, however, futile, as in his report 
next month, he reported that the fever had broken out in the 
Garrison, and detailed his plans to stop its progress. The 
deaths from Ist to 20th September of those stricken with fever 
(besides deaths from other diseases), were, soldiers, 12; wives 
and children of soldiers, 5; British inhabitants, 10; Catholies, 
27; Jew, 1. Total, 55. 

In the Pay Lists, 25th September to 24th October, in an 
account of the sale of the property of Officers who had died of 
the fever, viz.:—Captain Douglass Johnstone, Lieutenants 
Charles Culloden and H. P: Clough, and Ensigns P. Tallen, 
H. Coldstream, and J. W. Griffith, 46 men were returned 
as dead in this month, and 4l in the Pay List of the month 
following.f 

On the 10th October the Governor-General reported that the 
sickness had continually increased, and had carried off 1,000 of 


* British Review Reports, 1804, P.R.O. 
+ War Office Pay Lists, 1803-1804, No. 2025. 
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the inhabitants of the Garrison. Major-General Barnett, who 
had been very active in his efforts to stem the ravages of the 
fever (which was now proved to be very contagious), died on 
the 9th October, having been taken ill only the day before. 
The Governor-General in his correspondence pays a high com- 
pliment to the late General Barnett, and the Health Committee 
serving under him, “whose devotion to a duty as dangerous 
as the hottest engagement was beyond all praise.” Up to the 
date of his letter, the Queen’s had lost from Ist September, 
7 men, and had 53 sick, and 7 who had recovered. In the 
return accompanying the letter the state of the Queen's is 
«riven as follows :— 

Two Field Officers, 4 Captains, 9 Subalterns, and 5 Staff. Duty 
men, 23 Sergeants, 15 Drummers, and 208 Rank-and-file. In 
various employment, 5 Sergeants, and 124 Rank-and-file. Sick, 
3 Sergeants, 1 Druminer, and 49 Rank-and-file. 

On the 8th October a letter was received by General Trigge 
from Sir H. Calvert, Adjutant-General, informing him that his 
letter of 28th August last to Colonel Clinton having been 
referred to the Horse Guards, Sir H. Calvert had submitted the 
same to the Commander-in-Chief, and was commanded by His 
Royal Highness to signify His Majesty's gracious approbation 
of the Officers of the 2nd (or Queen’s) Regiment of Foot wearing 
the medals given them from the Grand Seignior, in honourable 
testimony of their meritorious services in Kgypt.* 

By the end of October the violence of the contagion had 
abated, and there was no longer cause for apprehension; but 
the Garrison had suffered terribly, as will be seen from the 
statement sent home on the 3lst October, where it is stated 
that since the outbreak of the sickness the Garrison had lost 
by death, 670 men, and had then sick 665. Out of these totals 
the Queen’s had lost 71 men and had 57 sick in quarters. 
Another account gives the losses of the Regiment as seven 
officers (Captain Douglass Johnstone, Lieutenants ——— Smith, 
(?) Charles Culloden, Hugh P. Clough; Ensigns John Wynne 
Griffith, Henry Coldstream,} and Patrick Tallen) ;{ and 91 
Non-commissioned Officers and men.§ Thirty-four Officers died 


“ War Office: Commander-in-Chief’s Letters to General Officers, etc., 
1804-1805, vol. xxix., p. 105. 

+ Was promoted Lieutenant on 17th November 1804. 

+ Was promoted Lieutenant on 30th October 1804. 

§ History of 2nd Queen’s, MSS., R.U.S8.1. 
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in the Garrison during the outbreak, up to the date of this 
return. . 

During the outbreak Doctor Borlase, of the Queen’s, and a 
Civil doctor, Geddes, earned golden opinions by their zeal and 
the unremitting attention they gave to the sick and -dying. 
The Civil Doctor fell a victim to the plague. General Trigge, 
in his final report in December—before he was relieved by 
Major-General Fox—paid a high tribute to the devotion of both 
these gentlemen. 

On the 17th December, General Fox arrived in Gibraltar to 
take over the command from General Trigge. By this time the 
epidemic was nearly over, very few new cases being reported. 
Great difficulty was experienced in providing for the future 
safety of the place from the almost total loss of the subordinate 
officers, both Military and Civil. General Fox reported the 
troops to be in a high state of discipline, and writes, “indeed, 
their spirits appear to be but little depressed by the dreadful 
mortality that has taken place.” He reported that the deaths 
of the inhabitants did not fall short of 4,000. 

His return of the state of the Garrison gives a total loss 
of men by the calamity as 862. The Royal Artillery and 
De Rolles’ Regiments seemed to have suffered most, the loss 
in the former case being 195 and in the latter 189. 

In the return of the state of the Garrison at the end of the 
year the strength of the Queen’s is given as | Lieutenant-Colonel 
(T. P. Parry), 1 Major, 3 Lieutenants, 1 Ensign, 1 Paymaster, 
1 Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, 1 Assistant Surgeon, 31 Sergeants, 
38 Corporals, 12 Drummers, and 265 Privates. Out of this were 
reported as doing duty with arms 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 1 Major, 
2 Captains, 1 Lieutenant, 1 Ensign, 25 Sergeants, 33 Corporals, 
6 Drummers, and 185 Privates. The general total of the 
Garrison was only 5 Lieutenant-Colonels, 6 Majors, 22 Captains, 
22 Lieutenants, 9 Ensigns, 162 Sergeants, 192 Corporals, 89 
Drummers, and 2,191 Privates. 

A long and interesting report of Doctor Pym, Acting Deputy- 
Inspector of Hospitals, was sent to the Governor-General at the 
end of the year, in which he stated his conviction that the 
epidemic which had been so fatal was of exactly the. same 
character as that that had been so fatal in the West Indies in 
1794-5, in which the Regiment also suffered so severely. He 
also gave it as his opinion that it was a disease like small-pox, 
measles, &c.—very contagious. Those who had already suffered 
from it being, as it were, inoculated from taking it again. He 
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confirmed his opinion by stating the fact that out of 120 soldiers 
and civilians who had been in the West Indies, in the outbreak 
then referred to, not one had been attacked in Gibraltar. 
Another man died in the Regiment before the end of the year, 
making the total loss of men 92. 

On the Ist February 1805 the new Governor-General Fox 
wrote home that the Fort had been re-opened on the 31st 
January, and the wretched encampments, where the men had 
suffered so much from the wind and weather, had been broken 
up. A report had been received that the Spaniards, calculating 
no doubt on the weak state of the Garrison, were contemplating 
carrying the place by a coup de main; but the Governor wrote 
he had no doubt of their being able, in spite of the bad state of 
the defences, to resist any attempt made against them. An 
attack was, however, made upon a part of Devil’s Tower by a 
party of about 120 men, an Officer, Inglis, and four men being 
carried off; but in the course of the next morning the Officer 
and men were sent back by the Spaniards. General Costaros 
sent an apology for the transaction, which he averred was not 
made by his instructions. One of the men so captured and 
returned was one of the Queen’s, though the detachment on 
duty was a party of the 57th Regiment, under the command of 
Lieutenant R. H. Hancock.* 

On the 31st March General Fox wrote to the Horse Guards 
with reference to the intention the authorities had of ordering 
the Queen’s Regiment to England. He urged the propriety of 
allowing the Regiment to remain till after the month of October 
next. The reason given by the General for this request was 
that it was of importance to the Garrison (in view of the 
weakness in men and the prevalence of the fever) that Officers 
and men who had had the fever should be retained in the 
Garrison. The Horse Guards agreed to the suggestion of the 
Governor-General, but no recruits were to be sent out, and, as 
there appeared to be an insufficiency of Officers, all those on 
leave were ordered to Join at once. 

The War Office Pay Lists dated December 25th, 1804, to 
January 24th, 1805, contain an entry of a detachment of 
15 men of the Queen’s who were serving as Marines on hoard 
a prison ship at Gibraltar.t 


** Colonial Office Correspondence, Gibraltar, 1805, No. 48. 
+ Monthly Muster Rolls, 2nd Queen’s (Gibraltar), 
+ War Office Pay Lists, 1805-1806, No. 2025. 
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On the 20th July the Regiment furnished a Guard of Honour, 


consisting of 1 captain, 2 subalterns, 4 sergeants, and 60 men, 
to receive Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson at Gibraltar.* 


The report of the Governor-General in June of the state of 
the Garrison was not cheering. Drunkenness, he writes, is “at 
almost as great a height as it was ever known to be previous 
to the arrival of the Duke of Kent,” and he attributed it in a 
great measure to the relaxation arising from the late contagion, 
and also from the great paucity of Officers. “He had made 
a new set of General Orders, which he hoped would remedy 
the evils complained of.” 


There seems to have been a considerable anxiety in the 
Garrison as to an avowed intention of the Spaniards to again 
make an attempt to capture the Fortress, and it was averred 
that they had been able to tamper with the men of De Rolles’ 
and another Regiment. The Governor-General, writing home, 
stated his belief that the report was entirely groundless, and 
that he was confident of the loyalty of the men of the 
Garrison, though, as a measure of caution, he advised that the 
Portuguese and Spaniards in De Rolles’ Regiment should be 
removed. 


On the 22nd November the Regiment embarked on the 
transports Diana, Acton, and the Lady Shaw Stewart for home, 
with the 13th Regiment, under convoy of H.M.S. Polyphemus, 
and on Monday, the 24th, they sailed from the Bay. According 
to areport made to the Officer who superintended the embar- 
kation (Lieutenant-Colonel Keane), and who sailed with them 
part of the way, they fell in with the French Fleet just off 
Brest. Colonel Keane had gone on board H.M.S. Sirius, com- 
manded by Captain Prowse, which ship had joined the convoy 
when two days out from Gibraltar. The French Fleet, which 
consisted of eleven sail of the line and four frigates, had left 
Brest Harbour on the 15th December. On the evening of the 
same day they fell in with the transport containing the 
detachment of the 54th, which they captured. On the 17th 
the Lady Shaw Stewart, with three Companies of the Queen’s 
on board (two Flank Companies and one Battalion Company), 
having got separated from the convoy, was captured in 
Cadiz Bay. With the detachment of the Queen’s was Captain 
Wilson, Lieutenants F. Barton, M. Everard, J. Johnson, and 
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William Henry Virgo, 11 sergeants, 12 corporals, and 81 
privates.* The detachment of the 54th Regiment consisted of 
two Companies—Captains Mann and Kelly, Lieutenant Rumbol, 
and 6 sergeants, 2 drummers, and 118 rank-and-file. The Officers 
and men were at first dispersed on board the different French 
ships; but after they had been: at sea nine days, they were 
all put on board the Volontaire, 44-gun frigate. The 
Volontaire soon after left the Fleet with the intention of 
landing the prisoners at Teneriffe; but having met with two 
strange sail, which the Captain took for two British cruisers, 
he thought it prudent to continue his course, and sailed for the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he had hoped to meet the van of his 
Division. In blissful ignorance that this place had come into 
the possession of the British, he entered Table Bay, Com- 
modore Sir Home Popham, who commanded the Fleet there, 
promptly taking possession of the prize so innocently trapped. 
General Sir Robert Wilson, who was at the Cape, gives an 
interesting account of the capture. He writes: “I rode to the 
Battery, and arrived in time to see a French frigate strike to 
the Commodore. He fired one shot. I went with Sir David 
Baird back to the Chavan (?), when the Diadem’s boat landed 
an English Officer, who proved to be Captain Wilson of the 
Queen’s, taken with three Companies of his own Regiment and 
two of the 54th, under convoy of the Sirius frigate, by a 
squadron of eleven sail of the line under Admiral Villaumez. 
They were all at first sent on board the Admiral’s ship and 
plundered of everything they had on them, and they were 
then put on board the Volontaire. When the French frigate was 
brought to by the Commodore, the Captain remarked ‘ Chacun 
a son tour,’ and surrendered immediately. Fortunately for his 
comfort, he had treated his prisoners with great kindness.” 
The account of their treatment given here does not quite agree 
with that given by Robert Fernyhough, an Officer of Marines, 
who was with the English Fleet under Sir Home Popham at the 
capture, and who was ordered to take possession of the Volontaire 
with a party of his Marines. He writes: “As soon as I got on 
board I saw a number of English Officers and soldiers belonging 
to the 2nd Queen’s and the 54th Regiments of Foot. The joy 
they expressed on our appearance I am unable to describe. 


* Colonial Office, Cape of Good Hope, 1806, vol.10. In the Pay Lists, 
1805-1805, No. 2026, the detachment is given as 5 sergeants, 10 corporals, and 
72 privates. 

} Records of the 54th West Norfolk Regiment, Roorka, 1881, pp. 33 and 34. 
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One of the Officers came and shook me by the hand and burst 
into tears—he was so overjoyed; the poor soldiers were in 
such a state of feeling that they appeared ready to jump over- 
board. Poor fellows, they had been prisoners between seven 
and eight weeks, and during the greater part of that time had 
been confined below; a number of them had died for want of 
air. We now began to bring upon deck the poor sufferers who 
were confined below. Some of them were so ill, from their long 
restraint from liberty, that they expired as soon aS they were 
exposed to the air.”* 

There is some confirmation of this latter statement in the Pay 
Lists for 25th December 1805, where there is shown entries of 
payment due to Ensign Williams, and a return of cash received 
on account of pay to a detachment of the Queen’s (consisting of 
6 sergeants, 2 corporals, and 7 privates) from James Gardiner, 
Consul-General at Lisbon, 29th January 1806; also Pay List 
of a detachment of the 2nd Foot (consisting of 5 sergeants, 
10 corporals, and 72 privates) under the command of Captain 
R. Wilson, from 21st November to 24th December 1805, on board 
the Lady Shaw Stewart, with a note that full pay is charged 
from 16th to 24th December in consequence of being in the 
hands of the enemy, during which time the scanty allowance of 
provisions issued to the detachment on board the Foudroyant 
and Volontaire, French ships, was insufficient to support 
existence, and that many died in consequence thereof. Repre- 
sentation having been made to Lieutenant-General Sir David 
Baird, he ordered the men to receive their full pay, which was 
issued to them from 15th December 1805 to 4th March 1806.f 

In the Muster Rolls of 1807 is a certificate of Captain Wilson, 
stating that he paid the sum of one hundred and one pounds, 
nine shillings, and tenpence halfpenny, to the non-commissioned 
officers, drummers, and fifers, and privates of the detachment. | 
The certificate is dated 18th November 1807, at Guernsey, and is 
stated to be for full pay for the detachment from 16th December 
1805 to 4th March 1806. 

This episode of the capture and escape of the three companies 
of the Regiment is a curious example of the risks and chances 
of a soldier’s life. There was almost a certainty of a long 
imprisonment and exile to the poor fellows, when, all at once, by 


* Military Memoirs of Four Brothers, United Service Journal, 1829, part 2, 
p. 483. 
+ War Office Pay Lists, 1805-1806, No. 2026, 2nd Foot. 
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a lucky mistake of the French Commander (most unlucky for 
him) the rigors of imprisonment were exchanged for the delight 
of freedom, and their captors became in their turn prisoners. 
The French were better treated by the English Admiral, being 
at once sent home to France in a couple of ships. 

The ships Diana and Acton, with the remaining seven 
companies of the Regiment, arrived before the end of December 
at Southampton, and were disembarked and marched at once to 
Winchester. The strength is given as 20 officers, 31 sergeants, 
12 drummers, and 289 rank and file. 

In January 1806 the regiment received new Colours, which, 
in addition to former devices, bore the words ‘Sphinx ” and 
“Koypt” put on in commemoration of the distinguished services 
of the Army in the Egyptian Campaign of 1801. 

On the 18th January Major Kingsbury, who was in command 
of the Regimental Headquarters at Winchester, received a letter 
from the War Office, informing him that the Regiment 
under his command was to consist of 10 companies, and that 
the companies taken prisoners on their passage from Gibraltar 
were to be returned as a detachment, “ prisoners with the enemy.” 
In March Lieutenant-Colonel Ramsay seems to have returned 
to his command. The Regiment was at this time at Ringwood, 
Hants. 

A marching order of 27th September directed five companies 
on arrival at Alton, to march on Saturday, the Ist October, to 
Odiham and Hartley Wintney, where they were to remain till 
further orders. The Headquarters of the Regiment remained 
in Winchester. In the latter part of the year Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jones was in command of the Regiment. 

In War Office papers there is given a list of the Corps.on the 
British Establishment to be clothed for the ensuing year, in 
which is included the 2nd Foot. In this list there are many 
interesting entries of clothing particulars, and a note that on 
the 3ist July last year the King approved of a new badge 
and motto, “In veritate Religionis confido,’ for the 25 (Nos. 1 
to 25) Regiments.* 

In October of this year, the lacquered shako introduced in 
1800, instead of the cocked hat, was abolished, and a felt one 
introduced; the leather parts and brass plates were to be 
replaced every two years, the felt crowns and tufts annually. 


© War Office, General Officers’ Letter Book, 1802-18u6. 
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In November the Clothing Board was instructed to send the 
cloth for the breeches of the 2nd Regiment of Foot to the Head- 
quarters of the Battalion, in order that they might be made up 
there. Orders to recruit for the Regiment were issued in 
February and March. There are also a number of letters 
from the War Office about this time on the subject of enlisting 
boys to be trained as drummers. Up to June, according to 
the Monthly Muster Rolls, there were 12 boys on the roster, 
but before the end of the year they were reduced to one. In 
1809 they again appear to have enlisted in greater numbers, 
13 being the highest. In 1810 they no longer figured in a 
separate list.* 


On April 18th, a communication was received from the 
Lords of the Treasury on the subject of H.R.H. the Duke 
of York’s letter of the 7th, suggesting that the devices, badges, 
and distinctions permitted to be borne by the several Corps 
in H.M. Service should be registered and preserved in books 
to be kept for that purpose, and recommending the appointment 
of an Inspector-General at a salary of £60 per annum, 
G. Nayler, Esq., of York Herald College of Arms, from later 
letters appears to have been appointed to this office ; a charge 
of two guineas was in the first instance to be allowed to 
each Regiment for the drawing of the devices, badges, and 
distinctions.f It seems strange to note that up to this period 
no proper record had been kept of these matters. 


On the 15th July a circular letter was sent to General Coates 
at Southampton, informing him that the King had ordered that 
the pay and daily allowance of Officers, non-commissioned 
Officers, and men of marching Regiments, should be increased 
from the 25th June. There was also a new and increased rate 
of pensions to be allowed to the widows of Officers of the 
land forces. Officers commanding Battalions were to have an 
allowance of 3s. a day each in addition to the regimental pay, 
and Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors serving with Battalions 
at home were to have an allowance for the forage of a horse 
each, similar to the allowance now granted to Adjutants of 
Infantry. 


_ 


© War Office, Commander-in-Chief’s Letter to Regimental Officers, 
1805-1806, vols. 10, 11, and 12, and Monthly Muster Rolls. 
+ War Office, Common Letter Book, New Series, 1806, vol. 4. 
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Rate of Pay Rate of Pay 
and Allowance and Allowance 
per Diem per Diem 
previous to commencing 
25th June 1896. 25th June 1806. 
s. d. s. dd. 
Lieutenant-colonel - ~ - ~ 1511 17 0 
Major - - - - - - 14 1 16 0 
Captain (further allowance to captains having 9 5 10 6 
brevet of major or any superior rank, 2s.). 
Lieutenants (further allowance to lieutenantsof 5 8 6 6 
above seven years’ standing, 1s.). 
Ensigns—- - - ° - - 4 8 5 3 
Adjutant - - - - - - 8 0 8 6 
Quartermaster - - - - - 5 8 6 6 
Sergeant major or quartermaster sergeant - 2 O§ 2 6 
Sergeants - - - - - - 1 62 1 10 
Corporals after 17 years’ service - - - : 1 42 
3 10 to 17 years’ service - ‘t 1 2) . 3k 
Privates after 17 years’ service - - i | | 1 3 
, trom 10 to 17 years’ service - - 1 0 os ae 
, before 7 years’ service ~ - - i ly 0 
Per Annum. 
Rates of pension to widows of :-— £ 
Tieutenant-colone!s - - - - - 60 
‘Majors - - -— - - - - 50 
Captains - - - - - - 40) 
Lieutenants, adjutants, and surgeons - - - 30 
2nd lieutenants, cornets, ensigns, quartermasters, 26 


assistant surgeons. 
Chaplain, deputy purveyor, and hospital mate, 20 
occasionally. 


A letter, dated 15+h . ctober, gives further indulgences as 


e en 


“ 


“under one article of the order, &c. men are to be allowed 
in regard to pay and pension to reckon three years for 
every two years of service in the East and West Indies. 
The further increase of pay to which any man of the 
2nd Regiment of Foot may, in consequence, have a claim to 
is to be issued on their own statements when the Officer 
commanding has not the means of immediately ascertaining 
the correctness thereof, the men being of course liable to refund 
any part to which it shall afterwards appear they were not 
entitled.” 


* War Office, Com. Letter Book, New Series, 1806, vol. 4. 
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The War Office Establishment Book on October 21st gives 
the strength and cost of the Regiment as follows :— 
10 companies of 76 privates in each, in all 760 men, Officers 
excluded, and 1 Supernumerary Colonel Commanding, from 
25th December 1805 to 25th December 1806. 


£ s. dad. 
Pay and allowances - - ~ - 22,420 17 84 
Clothing - - - - - - 2,566 16 8 
Agency - - : - - 243 3 74 
Annual allowance of 3 Field Officers - - 60 0 O 
Ditto 10 Captains” - - 565 0 O 
‘Great coats for non-com.’s and men - - 129 18 0 
Pay of Supernumerary Lieutenant- 
Colonel . - - £290 9 7 
Agency for same - - - 211 84 
293 1 33 
Total for the Regiment - £26,278 17 33 


In the Monthly Returns for 1806 there are many references 
to the unfortunate prisoners who were captured by the French, 
some of whom may have served in some sharp fighting in the 
continent of America with Lieutenant Everard (as will be seen 
later on), before they rejoined the Regiment. 

It would appear from a return of Ist January 1807 that the 
detachment on board the Acton brig, consisting of 1 Captain 
4, Lieutenants, 1 Staff Officer, 11 Sergeants, and 94 rank and 
file, had not arrived at the Headquarters of the Regiment. 
The Officer Commanding the Regiment (or what remained of it) 
at Winchester, Major Kingsbury, writes in his report that “he 
could not sign the certificate in consequence of the present. 
detached state of the Regiment.” 

On the 27th February an order was received for the five 
Companies of the 2nd Foot on arrival at Alton, to be quartered 
and from thence proceed, on Saturday Ist March, to Odiham 
and Hartley Wintney, to be quartered and remain there 
till further orders. Later on in March they were quartered at. 
Alresford and Alton, and Bishops Waltham. A party was at. 
Wimborne in April, and while there 5 Sergeants, 2 Corporals, 
and 7 privates joined from being prisoners of war. The Regi- 
ment remained at Winchester till June, when they removed to 
Southampton. In August they were at Portsmouth, and in 
September they were back at Winchester ; in November at 
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Alresford and Alton, and in December at Winchester. In June 
a Captain, 2 Subalterns, 4 Sergeants, and 3 Corporals were 
sent by shortest route to Liverpool or Parkgate to embark for 
Ireland. The order does not say for what purpose, but no 
doubt it was for recruiting duty. 

On the 12th January 1807 the Regiment was inspected at 
Winchester by Major-General Warde. The total strength being 
given as 35 Officers, 5 Staff Officers, and 336 Sergeants, 
Corporals, and privates. In the Quarterly Muster Rolls, 
25th December 1806 to 24th March 1807, the strength is given 
as 40 Sergeants, 33 Corporals, 22 Drummers, 265 rank and _ file, 
and 11 boys. The General Officer reported the men of good 
description, “ court-martials numerous, but no reason to suppose 
any unnecessary severity in the Officers Commanding, which 
are usually Lieutenant-Colonel Jones and Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Honourable Jas. Ramsay.”* In February Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ramsay resumed the command of the Regiment. 

The three unfortunate Companies of the Regiment captured 
by the French Fleet remained at the Cape of Good Hope until 
January 1807, when they were ordered home. While the 
captured detachment of the Queen’s was at the Cape of Good 
Hope, an expedition to Buenos Ayres was undertaken by 
Admiral Sir Home Popham. This expedition, which the Admiral 
had resolved upon entirely on his own responsibility and 
without consulting the authorities at home, was from first to 
last an unfortunate enterprise, and resulted in the capture and 
imprisonment by the Spaniards of the force sent there, which was 
commanded by Brigadier-General William Carr Beresford, and 
comprised the 71st Regiment, a detachment of the 20th Light 
Dragoons, and some Artillery and Engineers. The Government, 
though strongly disapproving the original expedition, were 
obliged to take steps to retrieve the disaster, which befel the 
force, and at once, on learning what had taken place, ordered 
a reinforcement from home in addition to that which had already 
been sent from the Cape. Lieutenant Everard, of the Queen’s 
Regiment, was a volunteer in the expedition, and left the Cape 
of Good Hope for Monte Video with four troops of the 
20th Light Dragoons and 2 troops of the 21st Light Dragoons, 
the Ist Battalion the 38th Regiment, and a detachment of the 
54th Regiment (probably the two companies captured with the 


* British Review Reports, 2nd or Queen’s Royal Regiment of Foot, 1807, 
January 12th. 
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three companies of the Queen’s, and it seems most likely, though 
no record has been found of it, that he took with him some men 
of the captured companies of the Queen’s). A force under the 
command of General Sir Samuel Auchmuty, comprising the 
9th and 17th Light Dragoons, detachment of the 21st Light 
Dragoons, the 40th, 1st Battalion, 87th, and the 95th Regiments, 
with some Artillery and Engineers, was ordered to Buenos 
Ayres, and sailed for that place in September. On arriving on 
the 5th January at the mouth of the La Plata, they proceeded 
up the river to Maldonado, where they found the troops, 
consisting of the 28th, 47th, and the Dragoons of the 20th 
and 2ist Regiments, anxiously waiting their arrival, in order 
that an effort might be made to retrieve the disaster that had 
befallen Beresford. Maldonado was found to be almost entirely 
abandoned, and as the enemy had completely denuded the 
country of supplies, it was resolved to at once push forward to 
the attack of Monte Video. This place, which was about 
90 miles distant from where the troops were stationed, was 
reported to be a post of considerable strength, and gieat 
preparations had been made to resist the advance. The British 
were formed into two Brigades; the First Brigade was made 
up of the 47th, the detachment of the Rifle Corps, and the 
flank companies. The Second Brigade, under the command of 
Brigadier-General Browne of the 40th Regiment, consisted of 
the 38th, 40th, and 87th Regiments, in all about 2,300 men. 

At anchor before Maldonado was the fleet of Sir Home 
Popham, now commanded by Rear Admiral Stirling (Sir Home 
Popham having been sent home to be tried by court-martial), 
and an incredible number of merchant vessels, anxiously looking 
forward to the approaching contest. 

On the morning of the 18th January the whole army landed 
without opposition in a small bay about 15 miles from Monte 
Video. They remained there three days, landing guns and pro- 
visions from the fleet, and on the 19th they advanced towards 
the town, which they invested. The troops were harassed in 
the advance by the Spanish guns, which, covered by their 
cavalry, took advantage of every commanding position, and 
were extremely difficult to dislodge. By the end of the day 
the army took up a position in front of the town. The next 
morning a determined attack was made on the besiegers by the 
besieged, who, however, were driven back into the town with 
much loss. The Second Brigade, under General Browne, sus- 
tained the brunt of the fighting, in which the 40th suffered 
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severely, losing three officers and 52 men placed hors de combat; 
about the same number were lost in all the other regiments 
of the brigade. Nothing. more took place until the 8rd 
February, except that our artillery kept up a constant. fire on 
the defences. | 

Intelligence having been received that considerable reinforce- 
ments, under the command of General Liniéres, Governor of 
Buenos Ayres, consisting of about 4,000 men, were on the way 
to endeavour to raise the siege, it was resolved, although the 
breaches made by the artillery in the works were not considered 
quite practicable for assault, that an attempt must be made at 
all hazards to take the place before the relief arrived. The 
command of the assault was given to General Browne, and on 
the morning of the 3rd February the troops advanced to the 
attack. His force consisted of the Light Battalion (composed 
of five mixed companies, and four companies of Grenadiers), 
under Major Campbell of the 40th Regiment, the 38th Regiment, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Vassal, and the 40th, under Major 
Dalrymple. They pushed forward with unloaded pieces (as it 
had been determined to carry the place by the bayonet) under 
a heavy fire from the citadel, which took them in flank, and 
also from several heavy batteries in the town. 

“Tt was at this moment that the forlorn hope, commanded 
by Lieutenant Mathias Everard, of the 2nd Queen’s Regiment, 
advanced directly to the breach. This gallant young officer 
had volunteered for this arduous duty, and was allowed from 
about 100 of hix countrymen (natives of Ireland) to select 30. 
With this little band of heroes he made his ground good and 
gained the defences of Monte Video. As he entered the breach 
his loss from the musketry of the enemy was severe, not less 
than 15 of his brave companions dropping around him before 
he got into the town. With the scanty residue of his men, 
he, however, succeeded in driving the enemy from the first and 
second batteries on the right of the breach; and was enabled to 
proceed, by this almost unparalleled instance of gallantry and 
resolution, to the north gate of the town, which he opened for 
the British forces advancing in that direction, driving the 
enemy from the intermediate batteries on his way. During the 
whole of this desperate achievement Lieutenant Everard was 
totally unsupported by the troops destined for the assault. 
The Light Battalion, who were thirty yards in his rear, but who 
unfortunately missed the breach, did not enter it or join him 
until his success had been complete. From this small body 
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of 30, Lieutenant Everard’s loss in killed and wounded was 22, 
he himself being the first man who entered the town.”* 

The desperate and resolute advance of the British troops was 
made under a heavy fire of grape, round shot, and musketry, 
but it was irresistible, and after gaining the breach, the storming 
party rushed the batteries on the right and left at the point of 
the bayonet, the enemy defending their guns to the last. 

The impetuosity of the British was so great that many of 
the enemy were run over and the guns for a time turned 
inwards against the British until further troops advancing the 
men were cut down. The attack was made just before dawn, 
and the new day had hardly broken before the place was in 
our hands. 

On the following fis; the Governor and the Municipality 
surrendered to General Browne, and, on his sending an Officer 
with a flag of truce to the citadel, the Garrison raised the.white 
flag and surrendered to the British troops. 

General Auchmuty in a General Order next day highly praised 
the conduct of the troops, the gallantry of Lieutenant Everard: 
being brought especially under the notice of H.R.H. the Duke 
of York, Commander-in-Chief, and he received his reward in a 
promotion to a Company in the 14th Regiment, having reached 
this rank at the early age of 18. For his gallant conduct on this 
memorable occasion Lieutenant Everard was presented with a 
Sword by the Patriotic Fund at Lloyds, and honoured with a 
Presentation of the Freedom of the City of Dublin. The 
following is an extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the Patriotic Fund :— | 

Patriotic Funbd, Lioyps, 5th May 1807. 


‘Read a letter from Captain Ross Donolly, of His Majesty’s Ship Ardent, 
stating the great gallantry of Lieutenant Mathias Everard of the 2nd Queen’s 
Royal Regiment of Foot, who led on the forlorn hope at the assault and 
capture of Monte Video on the 3rd February last, and requesting from the 
Commander some honorary mark of approbation of his highly meritorious 
conduct on that occasion. 

“ RESOLVED—That a Sword of £50 value, with an appropriate inscription, 
be presented to Lieutenant, now Captain Mathias Everard, and that this 
resolution be transmitted to him in a letter signed by the Chairman.” 


Lieutenant Everard, according to the Pay Lists, seems to have 
left the Regiment in April 1807. 

In the War Office Letters of 1807 is a communication to the 
Officer Commanding the Regiment Lieutenant-Colonel Ramsay, 


* Dublin Journal, Tuesday, May 5th, 1807. 
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informing him that the necessary directions would be given to 
the Agents for the issue of pay to Captain Everard, 5th Garrison 
Battalion, as Lieutenant in the 2nd Foot, from 25th August 1806 
to 25th April 1807.* 

This gallant and inspiriting capture of Monte Video is the 
only bright. spot in the unfortunate expedition to South 
America. Later on it was decided to further augment the 
troops, and on the 2nd of June an additional force of 4,200 men 
under General Crawford arrived at Monte Video from England. 
An unfortunate choice was made in the new Commander-in-Chief, 
General Whitelock. This Officer resolved to lay siege to 
Buenos Ayres. The troops had two engagements before the 
commencement of the siege, at Reduccio and Passo Chico, in 
both of which they were successful; but the General’s plan of 
attack on the town, considering its size and the nature of the 
houses, was as bad as could be conceived. General Whitelock 
had decided to enter the place in separate columns by totally 
different entrances and streets; each column was to march 
“along the street directly to its front till it arrived at the last 
square of houses next the River La Plata, of which it was to 
possess itself, forming on the flat roofs, and there to await for 
further orders.” 

The attack took place on the 5th July, and if splendid fighting 
powers could have redeemed the General’s blunder, the place 
would have been taken, as at the end of the day over 2,500 men 
of the enemy were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. In the 
General’s account of the day’s fighting he gave his own con- 
demnation of his tactics, for he writes :—‘“‘ The nature of the 
fire to which the troops were exposed was violent in the 
extreme. Grape shot at the corners of all the streets, musketry, 
hand grenades, bricks, and stones from the tops of all the 
houses, every householder with his negroes defended his 
dwelling, each house was in itself a fortress, and it is not 
perhaps too much to say that the whole male population of 
Buenos Ayres was employed in its defence.’ t 

The only real gain to the British at the end of the day was 
the possession of the Plaza de Torot, and its situation was such 
that with Artillery the town might have been successfully 
bombarded and compelled to surrender. The General was, 


* War Office, Commander-in-Chief’s Letters to Regimental Officers, 1807, 
vol. 13. 
t¢ History of the Royal Artillery, by Captain Duncan, vol. 2, pp. 179-80. 
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however weakly tempted by an offer of General Liniéres to the 
effect that he would give up the English prisoners on condition 
that General Whitelock would desist from any further 
attack on the town and withdraw His Majesty’s Forces from 
the River de La Plata. This offer was accompanied with an 
intimation or threat that he, Liniéres, would not, if the war 
was continued, answer for the lives of his prisoners. The 
British General thereupon accepted the terms, and a Treaty 
was made, the English army returning to Monte Video, and 
thence to England. The General was afterwards tried by 
court-martial for incapacity and convicted. | 

An order was sent on 2nd February that from the 25th 
December last year the Establishment of the Regiment was to 
be reduced to 34 sergeants, 30 corporals, 22 drummers, and 
570 privates, total 690, the number of Companies remaining the 
same, viz., 10. The Officers’ list also remained the same. The 
cost of the regiment was as follows :— 


£ s. d. 
Pay and allowances - - - 19,339 13 64 
Clothing - - - - 1,982 17 10 | 
Agency - - - - - 219 2 OU 
Annual allowance to 3 Field Officers - 60 0 QO 
Annual allowance to 10 Captains - 475 15 0 
Great coats for Non-commissioned 
Officers and men - - - - 98 8 0 
Total for the Regiment - - £22,173 16 43 


On the 2nd July the old lacquered felt hat was ordered to 
be discontinued and a new pattern felt hat, approved by the 
King, was ordered to be worn by all regiments of Infantry of 
the Line.* 

The Regimental Headquarters was at this time Winchester, 
but the Regiment was quartered in detached parties at 
Alresford, Alton, and Southampton. A party, consisting of 
3 captains, 8 staff officers, 13 sergeants, 9 corporals, and 
38 privates, were constantly engaged in recruiting duty. 

On the 15th April the officers and men captured by the 
French Fleet, consisting of Captain Wilson, 2 lieutenants 
(Barton and Johnson), 5 Sergeants, and 66 rank and file, joined 


* ‘War Office, General Officers’ Letter Book, 1802-1807. 
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the Headquarters of the Regiment from the Cape of Good Hope. 
A considerable correspondence appears to have taken place 
between the War Office as to the charges made by Captain 
Wilson for the rations of the men while on shore at St. Helena, 
and also for pressing two waggons for the conveyance of the 
baggage of the detachment from Portsmouth, where they had 
lauded, to Winchester. The War Office finally accepted the 
explanation given by Captain Wilson of these charges, and 
they were passed for payment. 

At the beginning of June, preparations were made for the 
removal of the Regiment to Guernsey. On the 17th it embarked 
at Portsmouth on board the Simpson and Fortitude transports. 
On arriving at Guernsey the men were at once landed and 
quartered in the De Lancy Barracks. The strength was 
45 sergeants, 40 corporals, 23 drummers, 343 rank and file. In 
the Monthly Pay Lists there are constant accounts of arrival 
of recruits at Guernsey, and before the Regiment left in the 
same month next year, 380 general service men had been 
received from the depdt in the Isle of Wight, and also 
130 Militia Volunteers. An order had been sent from the War 
Office to the Officer Commanding the Regiment (Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jones) that all effective general service recruits 
enlisted in the United Kingdom were to be, until further 
orders, attached to the Queen’s Regiment.* 

Next month a circular note was sent to the Officer Com- 
manding that the 2nd Foot was to be one of the Corps who 
were to receive Volunteers from the Irish Militia. Next month 
permission was given to obtain men from the Militia in 
Perthshire, Dorset, Glamorganshire, and Lancashire. The letters 
are full of the efforts made to fill up the ranks of the Regiment 
with men fit to stand the strain of war. 

On the 19th November a sad accident happened to Lieut. 
Wasey and a recruiting party, who were drowned during their 
passage from Ireland to England on their way to join the Head- 
quarters of the Regiment. | 

In the War Office books of this year there is a considerable 
correspondence on account of the volunteering of the Militia 
into the Line. On the 18th August Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, 
who was commanding the Regiment in Guernsey, received a 
letter from the War Office that no Officer should be sent on — 


* War Office, Commander-in-Chief, Regimental Letter Book, 1807, vol. 4. 
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recruiting duty till the volunteering from the Militia had 
ceased. Letters were sent authorising volunteering from the 
Irish Militia, Perthshire, Dorset, Glamorganshire, 1st and 8rd 
Lancashire, and Pembrokeshire. 


On the 2nd November H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief sent 
a circular letter to Lieutenant-Colonel Jones (and to all officers 
commanding Regiments in the same terms), urging in the 
strongest manner the completion of the Regiment to its 
establishment, so that early in the ensuing Spring it might be 
prepared to take its share in the important operations “in 
which it is probable every part of the army will be engaged 
in the course of next year.”* Full leave was given to recruit 
in any part of the Kingdom, and recruiting parties were out 
in all directions. 


This year was a year of mighty deeds of the great Napoleon. 
He had, at the end of September 1806, taken the field against 
Prussia, and, by a series of rapid marches and energetic blows, 
had by the 8th October got within striking distance of the 
Prussian Capital. On the 14th he fought the sanguinary and 
fatal battle of Jena, or as it is sometimes called the Battle of 
Auerstadt, by which he laid the Kingdom of Prussia in the 
dust. By the 25th the triumphant army of the Conqueror 
had entered Berlin, and for a time the Monarchy that the Great 
Frederick had built up was in his power. Napoleon was able to 
write to his brother Joseph from Berlin, that the Prussian Army 
and Monarchy had ceased to exist. Here he was hailed by 
his Army as “ Emperor of the West.” Only England and Russia 
remained to dispute the proud title that had taken possession 
of his soul, and he now determined to strike a blow at the latter 
Power. The Russian Army had formed a junction with the 
remnant of the Prussian Army. Napoleon entered Warsaw on 
the 19th December, and on the 7th February 1807 was fought the 
terrible battle of Eylau. This battle, which began at daylight, 
lasted till ten o’clock at night, darkness finding the struggle 
still going on, and neither side could be said to have gained a 
victory. The Allies and the French were so exhausted, that 
for months they remained inactive. In June hostilities were 
renewed. On the 14th of that month the decisive Battle of 
Friedland broke Alexander’s spirit, and on the 25th, on a raft 
in the River Niemen, near the town of Tilsit, was signed the 


* War Office, Commander-in-Chief, Regimental Letter Book, 1807, vol. 4, 
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famous treaty of that name. In this treaty the Czar and the 
new Emperor of the West swore eternal friendship, and 
engaged themselves and their countries in a secret Treaty to 
unite their forces both by sea and land in every war they 
might have to maintain. ‘They agreed also to join in attacking 
England if she did not subscribe to the mediation of Russia. 
After the enumeration of other despotic designs against Turkey, 
the new Allies engaged themselves to summon Sweden, Denmark, 
Portugal, and Austria to concur in the projects of France and 
Russia, which projects were to shut all their ports against 
England, and to declare war against her. 

The Treaty that was thus given to the world created, out of 
the Provinces of depleted Prussia, the Kingdom of Westphalia, 
of which Jerome Buonaparte was made King. The Polish 
provinces of Prussia were given to the King of Saxony. All 
Napoleon's creations of new subject States and of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, were to be recognized by Russia. 

The English Ministry had by some means obtained a know- 
ledge of this secret Treaty, and at once took means to relieve 
the Danes of their Fleet, which had been intended by Napoleon 
to be made use of in invading England. 


On the 12th August, an envoy from England arrived in 
Copenhagen to demand the delivery of the Danish Fleet to the 
British Admiral Lord Gambier. On the refusal of the Crown 
Prince to this demand, the British forces were landed on Zealand, 
and the bombardment of Copenhagen was commenced. After 
four days vigorous action the Danish Navy and Arsenal were, 
on the 8th September, surrendered to the British. 


Napoleon is reported to have been greatly struck at the 
promptitude of the British action, but went into transports of 
passion when he heard of the capture of the Danish Fleet. 


The Portuguese Fleet, which Napoleon had also relied upon 
to assist him in carrying out his designs against England, had 
been got out of the way. In August stern and resolute pressure 
had been applied by Napoleon on Portugal. The Prince Regent 
was informed that unless he, by the Ist September, declared war 
against England, confiscated all England’s merchandize, closed 
his ports against them, and joined his fleet to the navies of the 
continental powers, war would be declared against him. The 
Prince Regent, with the assistance and help of our Ambassador 
and the British Fleet, while seeming to obey the behests of 
Napoleon, made preparations to escape with his Fleet, archives, 
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treasure, plate, and other valuables to Brazil. On the 29th 
November the Portuguese fleet, which consisted of eight sail of 
the line, three frigates, and twenty-three other vessels, left 
Lisbon, and as the last ship left the Tagus, the Army of Junot, 
which had made a forced march, came in sight, but the prize 
they had hastened to seize was gone, and with it the fleet that 
was to be used against England. 


F 
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CHAPTER III. 
1808-1809. 


BATTLE OF VIMIERO, CONVENTION OF CINTRA, SIR JOHN 


MOORE’S RETREAT AND BATTLE OF CORUNNA. 


CoNTENTs.—Review of Events at beginning of 1808—Napoleon declares 


“ British Islands” in a state of Siege—Napier's opinion of the State of 
Europe consequent on the Treaty of Tilsit—The weakness of Spain— 
Insurrection at Madrid—English sympathy with Spain—Supports Spain 
against the French—Sir Arthur Wellesley ordered to Spain—Lands 
with Troops at Mondego—General Coates ordered to prepare the 
Regiment for Service in Spain—French Position in Spain and Portugal— 
Marshal Junot (Duke d’Abrantes) prepares to leave Portugal and retreat 
into Spain—Colonel Spencer lands his Troops and joins Sir Arthur 
Wellesley at Figueras—Statement of Position of French Army in Spain 
and Portugal—Junot’s Dispositions on hearing of the landing of the 
English Troops—Sir Arthur Wellesley’s counter Movements—Battle 
of Rorica—The Regiment leaves Guernsey—Disembarks at Harwich 
and marches to Ipswich—Ordered to get ready for immediate Em- 
barkation for Foreign Service—Embarked for Spain—Strength on 
Embarkation—Forms part of the Brigade commanded by General 
Acland—Instructions to Sir Arthur Wellesley—Fleet with Queen’s 
arrives and disembarks at Maceira—Marches to join Sir Arthur 
Wellesley—Strength of his Army—Napier’s estimate of Strength of 
the French Army—Sir Arthur Wellesley marches towards Torres 
Vedras—Junot leaves Torres Vedras—Sir Arthur Wellesley arrives 
and takes up a strong position at Vimiero—Sir John Moore with his 
Troops lands at Maceira—Detailed Strength of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
Troops—Battle of Vimiero—Sir Harry Burrard stops Pursuit of defeated 
French—Junot in consequence regains in safety his former strong 
Position at Torres Vedras—J unot offers a cessation of Arms—Kellerman 
sent to negotiate Terms—Celebration of the Convention of Cintra— 
Indignation in England in consequence—Generals ordered Home to 
appear before a Court of Inquiry—Napoleon’s Opinion of the Con- 
vention an advantage to England—King Joseph Buonaparte retreats 
from Spain after Battle of Baylen—Ferdinand of Spain again proclaimed 
King—Movements of English Forces after the Convention of Cintra— 
Irresolution of British Ministry—Appointment of Sir John Moore to 
chief Command of the Armies in Spain—He starts with the Troops 
from Lisbon—His orders to the Troops—His Instructions from the 
Government—Sir David Baird with the Indian Contingent of Troops 
arrives at Corunna—Marches to join Sir John Moore—Sir John Hope 
with Guns ordered to go round by Elvas, Badajos, Talavera, Madrid, 
and the Escurial—The Regiment with Sir John Hope—Main Body 
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under Sir John Moore goes by Coimbra, Viseu, and Almeida—Sufferings 
of the Troops by bad Weather—Arrival at Salamanca—Schedule of 
Troops under Sir John Moore—Napoleon irritated at want of Success 
of his Troops, leaves Paris and takes Command—Sir John Moore 
complains bitterly of want of Assistance from Spanish Troops— 
Complete Defeat of the Spanish Forces by Napoleon—Sir John Moore 
resolves to fall back on Lisbon—Napoleon in possession of Madrid— 
Perfidy of the Governor of Madrid towards the English—Sir John Moore 
decides to march towards the Duero—Orders Baird and Hope to jo:n 
him—Napoleon's Admiration of Sir John Moore—Strength of the French 
pursuing Army—Baird crosses the Esla and takes post at Valencia— 
Hope occupies Benevente—Moore rests two Days with his whole Army 
at Benevente—Arrival at Astorga—Strength of Napoleon’s Army in 
Front of Astorga—News of the Alliance between Russia and Austria 
decides Napoleon to return with half his Troops to Paris—He leaves 
Marshal Soult in Command with 40,000 Men—Action at Calcabellos — 
Concentration at Lugo—Sir John Moore decides to go to Corunna to 
embark the Troops—Action at Lugo—Soult decides to wait until more 
French Troops come up—Comparative Strength of opposing Armies at 
Lugo—Moore having stopped the French Pursuit decides to make a 
Dash for Corunna—Miseries of the Marcu—Disorganisation of Baird’s 
Troops—Army arrives at Betanzos—Moore hastens to Corunna—His 
Consternation at the non-arrival of the Trausports—Makes Arrangements 
for the Defence of Corunna—The Difficulties of the Defence—He is 
advised to make terms with Soult—Sternly refuses—Description of the 
Position taken up by Moore before Corunna—Soult arrives before 
Corunna—Moore’s last Despatch Home—The Transports arrive — 
Embarkation of Cavalry and Sick—Disposition of the French before 
Corunna—Battle of Corunna—Death of Sir John Moore—Sir David 
Baird severely wounded—Sir John Hope takes Command—Defeat of 
Soult—Embarkation commenced the Evening of the Battle—Burial of 
Sir John Moore—Next Morning Soult commences to bombard Town and 
Troops—All Troops safely embarked—Review of the splendid Operations 
of Sir John Moore’s Retreat—High Character of this noble Soldier. 


THE opening of the year 1808 was an anxious time for England. 
Napoleon had at last been successful in isolating her from the 
Powers of Europe, Sweden being the only kingdom that had 
up to this time resisted the blandishments and the power of the 
‘Emperor of the West.” Jiven the United States was making 
pretentions inconsistent with our maritime rights, and ruled by 
a President who was an avowed hater of England, she could 
only be looked upon as a foe, though up to this time not a 
declared one. Itis reasonable to suppose that, had the people 
of the countries that Napoleon had under his sway been as easy 
to bend to the exigencies of his policy as he had found their 
rulers to be, England’s career as a Great Power might have 
declined under the open hostility of the whole of Europe. 
England during fifteen years of war, “by her system of subsidies 


and coalitions had seen only Kings as allies,” but the measures 
Fr 2 
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taken by Napoleon to isolate her and shut out her commerce 
from every port in Europe was fated to be his downfall and 
England’s salvation. 

While in Berlin, Napoleon had declared the British Islands in 
a state of siege, and in the Milan Decree of December 1807, the 
British Dominions in every part of the world were declared to 
be in a state of blockade. The Berlin Decree not only pro- 
hibited all commerce and correspondence with the British Isles, 
but it also declared every British subject to be a prisoner of 
war who was found in a country occupied by France or her 
allies, and all his property a lawful prize. It was the attempted 
enforcement of this Decree that struck a blow at the prosperity 
of commerce generally (English commerce was then as now 
paramount) and estranged the people of the different States of 
Kurope against the Conqueror. It was the attempted enforce- 
ment of this Decree upon Portugal in 1807 that was the alleged 
cause of the French invasion of that kingdom. 

“The Treaty of Tilsit gave Napoleon a commanding position 
over the potentates of Europe, but it unmasked the war of 
principles, bringing England and himself, the champions 
of equality and privileges, into direct conflict. Peace could 
not be while both were strong, the French Emperor had 
only gained the choice of his future battle-field ; and as the fight 
of Trafalgar forbade the invasion of England, he, with fertile 
genius, purposed to sap her naval and commercial strength by 
barring the Continent against her manufactures.’”* So writes 
the great historian of the Peninsular War in the opening 
chapter of his immortal history. Napoleon failed, however, in 
enforcing his views in Portugal, and his action led directly to 
the Peninsular Campaigns, at the end of which the great 
Conqueror had to own that his boasted power was, after all, no 
match for the force England was able to bring against him by 
the power of her arms, and the sympathy and help of the people 
he had not been able to enslave. 

The unhappy condition of Spain caused by the weakness of 
King Charles IX. and the intrigues of the Queen and the 
favourite, the infamous Godoy, caused the son and heir, Prince 
Ferdinand, to solicit the protection of Napoleon. Events 
followed quickly -after this, and, by 30th April, all these 
“imbeciles quarrelling and trying to dethrone each other ”+ 
were in the hands of the Emperor, and he wrote to his brother 


** Napier, vol.i., chap. 1, p. 2. 
+ Voice from St. Helena, vol. i1., p. 167, ed. 1822. 
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Joseph, telling him that as the Supreme Council of Castile had 
asked him for a King, he had destined the Crown for him. The 
Spanish people were incensed at the betrayal of their rulers, 
and on the 2nd May a great insurrection broke ont in Madrid, 
quickly followed by popular agitations throughout the country, 
the Supreme Junta of Seville proclaiming the Prince of Asturias 
King of Spain under the title of Ferdinand XII. Spain was 
now in a ferment, and England was not slow to manifest her 
sympathy with the Spanish patriots, and when Parliament was 
prorogued on the 4th July, the Government was pledged by 
the Royal Speech to make every exertion for the support of 
the Spanish cause. 

A letter was received at this time by General Coates, the 
Colonel of “ the Queen’s,” from the Adjutant-General, informing 
him that he had received the commands of the Commander-in- 
Chief, suggesting the expediency of his directing the officers to 
use every effort to complete the Regiment to its establishment ; 
and to help this he was to make known that the Regiment was 
tto be embarked on a service to aid the “ Patriotic inhabitants 
of Spain in the glorious efforts they were making to maintain 
the honour and independence of their country against the 
encroachments of the French nation.”* 

On the 14th June Sir Arthur Wellesley, who was to earn 
undying honour before the war was over—received from the 
Duke of York his appointment to the Command of a detach- 
ment of an Army to be employed in affording “to the Spanish 
and Portuguese nations every possible aid in throwing off the 
yoke of France.” 

The Fleet, with the troops detailed for Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
command, left Cork on the 10th July, and arrived off the coast 
of Portugal on the 23rd of same month, anchoring on the 26th 
in Mondego Bay. After careful consideration and consultation 
with the naval authorities it was decided to land there, and the 
troops commenced to disembark on the 1st August. 

The French had got possession of Barcelona with its strong 
Fort of Montjuic, so well known to the British troops in former 
wars, but Napoleon’s principal care was for the security of 
Madrid. Marshal Bessiéres was in command of the principal 
french force, with his Headquarters at Burgos, protecting the 
line from Bayonne to the capital. Zaragoza had successfully 
sustained its first siege. General Moncey had been unsuccessful 


* War Office, Commander-in-Chief’s Regimental Letter Book, 1808, vol. v. 
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in Valencia. The French arms under General Dupont had, 
however, received a check in the south, where they had been 
completely defeated by the Spanish General Castanos at Baylen, 
a victory of the Spaniards which excited them greatly. The 
Spanish insurrection became known in Oporto in June, and the 
boldest of the Portuguese at once began a revolt against the 
French occupation. Junot in Lisbon was able at first to quell 
it, but it spread along the banks of the Douro to Beira, and it 
was not long before the French General was obliged to think 
about his arrangements for a retreat into Spain. 

General Spencer, with about five thousand British troops, had 
appeared off Ayamonte, and the insurgents in the Mondego 
Valley were marching on Lisbon. In Oporto the Bishop was 
placed at the head of the insurrectional Junta and claimed the 
assistance of England. 

On the 7th August General Spencer, having landed his troops, 
joined Sir Arthur Wellesley at Figueras, and the latter then 
prepared to march towards Lisbon. Junot, who had remained 
in Lisbon, and who had received the news of the landing of 
the British troops in the Mondego, was undecided as to his 
action. He desired above all to check the advance on Lisbon, 
but the knowledge of the near presence of the English had 
emboldened the insurrectionists, and he feared to reduce the 
troops in the Garrison of Madrid. However, he had General 
Loison at Estremas with eight thousand men, two thousand 
five hundred held the strong Fortresses of Elvas, and Almeida; 
Abrantes, Santarem, and Peniché were also held in force. 
General Thomiéres was near Alcobaca with one Brigade. As 
soon as Junot heard of the landing of the English, he sent 
Loison to Abrantes and General Laborde to watch Sir Arthur 
and cover Loison’s march, and Laborde at Alcobaca was joined 
by Thomiéres and the Garrison of Peniché. 

Sir Arthur was, however, too quick in his movements for the 
French, and he and the Portuguese General Freire entered Leira 
unopposed. On the 13th the Army advanced to Alcobaca, where 
they arrived next day. On the same night, Laborde hearing of 
the British advance, fell back to Obidos, and retired on the 14th 
to Rorica. 

Sir Arthur had by his movements cut the communications 
between Loison and Laborde, and forced the latter to risk an 
action with a much superior force. On the 15th Sir Arthur’s 
advanced guard was at Caldas, on which day Junot, becoming 
alarmed left Lisbon to endeavour to stop the British advance. 
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Early on the. morning of. the 17th Sir Arthur attacked 
Laborde. The left of the attack was entrusted to General 
Ferguson, the right to General Trant, while the centre was 
led by Sir Arthur himself.. The battle of Rorica was well 
contested, but about 4 o’clock Laborde had been driven back, 
his retreat to the Quinta de Bugaliera being skilfully contrived. 
Next day Sir Arthur sent a letter to the Duke of Richmond, 
in which he writes: “The action was a most desperate one 
between the troops engaged. I never saw such fighting as in 
the pass by the 29th and 9th Regiments, or in the three attacks 
made by the French in the mountains. These were in their 
best style.”’* . 

Sir Arthur, believing that Loison and Laborde had effected 
their junction at the Quinta de Bugaliera, resolved to march the 
next morning to Torres Vedras, in order to secure an entrance 
into the mountains. Hearing, however, that Anstruther’s and 
Acland’s Divisions, with a large fleet of store ships, had arrived 
off the coast, he changed his plans and prepared to cover their 
landing. 

The Queen’s left Guernsey for England on the 25th May in 
the transports Rialto, Charlotte, Nelson, Smallbridge, Grace, 
and Catherine, and, disembarking at Harwich, were marched to 
Ipswich. 

Some of the transports arrived on the 30th and others on the 
dlst, and 2nd, 9th, and 11th June. 

By a general order dated 20th July 1808 the queues were 
abolished and the hair ordered to be cut short on the neck. A 
sponge was ordered to be added to the list of a man’s 
necessaries for the purpose of frequently washing the head. 

On the 2nd July a letter was sent by the Adjutant-General 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Iremonger, commanding, informing him 
that the Commander-in-Chief desired him to have the Regiment 
under his command in readiness for immediate embarkation for 
foreign service. He was to order all officers and men who 
were absent to at once rejoin the Regiment. A return was 
ordered to be sent in of all men considered incapable of service, 
and of such officers and men as was considered necessary to 
leave behind on recruiting duty.{ Later orders directed the 
Regiment to march to Harwich, where they embarked on the — 


* Wellington’s Despatches (Gurwood), vol. ii1., p. 86. 
t War Office, Commander-in-Chief, Letters to Regimental Officers, 1808, 
vol. xvili. 
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Fleet destined for the expedition to Portugal. The strength 
of the Queen’s on embarkation is given as 3 field officers, 
8 captains, 16 subalterns, 6 staff, 17 sergeants, 22 drummers, 
and 759 privates. The Queen’s formed part of the Brigade 
commanded by General Acland, the other Brigade being 
commanded by General Anstruther. 


The following is an extract from a letter to General Sir A. 
Wellesley from Lord Castlereagh, dated from Downing Street, 
15th July :-— 


“The number of French troops immediately in the vicinity 
of Lisbon (so far as the information can be relied on) appearing 
much more considerable than it was before reported, His Majesty 
has been pleased to direct a corps of 5,000 men, consisting of the 
Regiments stated in the margin, to be embarked and to proceed 
without loss of time to join you in the Tagus.” 

The Regiments named in the margin were as under. Brigadier 
General Anstruther’s Brigade embarked at Ramsgate, and 
Brigadier General Acland’s, as already stated, embarked at 
Harwich. 


Under Brigadier General Anstruther— 


9th Regiment of Foot, 2nd Battalion - 675 
43rd 2 be - - 861 
52nd i i 5 - - 858 
97th - is i - - 769 
— 3,163 
Under Brigadier General Acland— 
2nd Regiment or Queen’s Foot - - 813 
20th - 5s - - 689 
95th is 55 2 companies 180 
— 1,682 
4,845 
Two companies of Artillery - - 200 
5,045 


The Fleet, with the Queen’s and the other Regiments, came 
to anchor at the mouth of the small river at Macceira on the 
20th August, and during the night they were disembarked and 
at once marched to join Sir Arthur Wellesley. His strength 
was now about sixteen thousand men and 18 pieces of artillery. 
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This was exclusive of Trant’s Portuguese and two British Regi- 
ments under General Beresford, who were with the Fleet at the 
mouth of the Tagus. 

Napier estimates the strength of the French army at eighteen 
thousand men, but he calculated that Junot could not bring 
more than fourteen thousand into the field. 

After the battle of Rorica, Sir Arthur marched on the 18th 
to Tournihem, on the way to Torres Vedras. His object being 
to keep near the sea coast in order to open up communication 
with the Fleet and endeavour, at the same time, by a daring 
march on a road along the coast, to get round the Torres Vedras 
Pass by Mafra, and interpose his Army between Marshal Junot 
and Lisbon. His plans, however, were thwarted by the orders 
of his chief, Sir Harry Burrard, who directed Wellesley to halt 
until joined by Sir John Moore. 

On the same day Junot left Cercal with Loison’s Division 
crossing the line of Laborde’s retreat there. When Sir A. 
Wellesley started from the Mondego, he had left his chief, Sir 
H. Burrard, notice of what action he intended to take, and 
advised him to direct Sir John Moore to disembark and march 
to Santarem, near the Tagus, with the treble object of pro- 
tecting Sir Arthur’s left flank, to block the line of the Tagus, 
and menace the French communications between Lisbon and 
Elvas. Valladeras at Guarda and Freire at Leira would act as 
a support to Moore at Santarem. 

Junot marched on the night of the 20th from Torres Vedras 
with the combined forces of Loison and Laborde. 

By the 20th Sir Arthur had taken up a strong position at 
Vimiero. Sir John Moore (who was to enter on his last cam- 
paign and earn undying fame by his success and death at 
Corunna) had been sent from England to Spain on his return 
from an abortive expedition to Sweden, and had most unjustly 
and to his great chagrin, been placed in subordination to Sir 
Harry Burrard. He, however, like a true soldier and patriot 
accepted the position and left England with his chief for Lisbon. 
On arriving at Cape Finisterre a British frigate met them with 
the news that Wellesley had landed in the Mondego river in 
Portugal, on which Sir Harry Burrard went in a frigate to 
Oporto, ordering Moore to lie off Vigo, when fresh orders would 
be sent to him. In consequence of the bad weather Moore was 
obliged to run for Oporto, then back to Mondego Bay, and on 
arriving there he received a despatch from Sir Harry Burrard 
directing him to disembark the troops. While engaged in doing 
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so, orders came to him to proceed at once by sea southward to 
support the advancing army, and, ultimately, after considerable 
difficulty, he landed his troops at Maceira. 

The force under Sir Arthur Wellesley at Vimiero, as stated 
by Napier, was as under; but there seems to be an error in his 
account in putting the 50th Regiment in both Fane’s and 
Crawfurd’s Brigades. In other lists the 50th is placed in Fane’s 
Brigade. We have therefore made this correction in Napier’s 
table, which he states is taken from the Adjutant General's 
state, and which otherwise is copied as shown in his work.* 


Richt 5th Regiment - 
a list Brigade, General Hillt4 9th ,, -l 2780 2,780 
ing. J | 8th 3 
50th sé, - 
60th - 
6th Brigade, General Fane \2 Bth Regim Sa 2,293 
2nd Battalion. 
Contre: 9th Regiment - 4,953 
43rd Regiment, 
7th Brigade, General An-/ 2nd Battalion. 2 680 
struther. 52nd Regiment, ? 
2nd Battalion. 
97th Regiment - 
(Ona Brigade, Major-General f He ” al 2 681 
Ferguson. : oo 
dst ,, : J 
3rd Brigade, Major-Generalf29th _,, VL 42779 
Left Nightengale. \82nd ep ee 7,612 
Wing. | 4th Brigade, Brigadier- f 6th ,, ) 
General Bowes. {32nd _,, ~f 1,829 
8th Brigade, Major-Generalf 2nd ___,, - 
Acland. | 20th 55 _f 1,880 
R { 5th Brigade, Brigadier-( 45th ‘ -| 
meer 4 General C. Crawfurd. (91st, “p RTdk 2,744 
Total British Infantry, 22 Regiments - - - 18,089 
Artillery, 18 Guns,6 &9 pounders - - - - 660 900 
Cavalry, 20th Light Dragoons - - - - - 240 
Total British = - - - - - - 18,989 
Portuguese Column :— 
Trant’s Infantry - - - - - - 1,400 
» Cavalry - : zy : : ie 1,650 
Grand total, including sick, wounded, and missing - 20,639 


“ Napier, vol. i., App. XXI., p. 499. 

t+ It will be seen that the 9th Regiment is put in both General Hill’s and 
General Anstruther’s Brigades, but it is no doubt intended to give the 
indication of Ist and 2nd Battalions. 
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The number of Portuguese Infantry given in other lists is 
1,200. | 

Vimiero is ina valley, through which runs the River Maceira. 
In the village was placed the pare and commissariat stores. 
Behind the village and the river is a high hill, which, after 
bending round a little to the north-west, ends near the sea with 
a slight bend to the south-west again. In front was a rugged 
height with a flat top, which commanded the ground to the 
southward and eastward, and the road leading from Torres 
Vedras. On the left flank of this hill was some elevated ground 
trending north-east, along which the road passed to Lourinham. 
At the village of Peranza the high ground made a sharp curve, 
descending in a straight line north-west to within a quarter of 
a mile of the coast near the landing place at Maceira. At 
Peranza the high ground made a curve also to the north-east 
and again to the south-west, throwing out a spur which nearly 
joined the flat-topped hill, while another spur went almost due 
east towards Torres Vedras. Along this latter high ground ran 
a road from Torres Vedras to Peranza, which joined the road 
from Torres Vedras to Lourinham. On the hill behind Vimiero, 
and the long curve towards the coast, the English Army was 
posted, with the Fane and Anstruther Brigades and six guns on 
the flat-topped hill in front; Fane on the right blocking the 
road through Vimiero to Lourinham. 

At about midnight on the 20th a German officer of Dragoons 
in some haste arrived and informed Sir Arthur that Junot with 
20,000 men was within an hour’s march of his position. Junot, 
it appears, had quitted Torres Vedras on the evening of the 20th, 
intending to fall upon the English at daybreak, but having 
been delayed in a defile, it was not until 7 a.m. that a cloud of 
dust heralded his approach to the English position. 

Sir Arthur, on being informed by the German officer that 
the French were on the way to attack, ordered out patrols to 
warn pickets to be on the alert, and again retired to rest. At 
daybreak he had his troops under arms, and at 8 o’clock the 
advanced guard of the enemy’s Horse appeared on the hills to 
the southward. Some little time afterwards Infantry could be 
seen rapidly advancing on the Torres Vedras, Peranza, Lourinham 
road, with the evident intention of turning the British left. 
Sir Arthur at once brought up the Brigades of Ferguson, Bowes, 
Nightengale and Acland, and sent them in front of Anstruther 
and Fane, along the high ground towards Peranza. Major- 
General Ferguson’s Brigade in front, with three pieces of cannon, 
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Brigadier-General Nightengale’s behind, also with three pieces 
of cannon, followed by Bowes, Acland’s Brigades (the Queen’s 
and 20th Regiments) in reserve; a line of skirmishers were 
thrown out on the right flank towards the enemy. General Hill, 
with his Brigade, remained on the crest of the hill overlooking 
Vimiero, while Fane and Anstruther remained in the position 
they had taken up during the night. On the high ground on the 
left of the road from Vimiero to Peranza, was posted Craufurd 
with the 5th Brigade and the Portuguese troops. 

The enemy’s attack was thade in force on the hill occupied by 
the Brigades of Anstruther and Fane, which was the real centre 
of the British position. Laborde advanced against the centre 
of the hill, Loison against the right, while General Brennier 
attempted to turn the British left. Kellerman, with his Division 
of Grenadiers, was in reserve in one body behind Loison. The 
Cavalry under Margaron was divided, part being with Brennier 
and part with the Reserve. The French Artillery was distri- 
buted between the column, and opened fire whenever the ground 
was favourable. 

Junot’s dispositions were well made; a simultaneous attack 
was to have been made by Laborde and Brennier, but the latter 
was late, having got entangled in the ravine on the English left, 
which was strewn with masses of rock and traversed with 
numerous watercourses. Laborde was therefore left to face 
Fane and Anstruther alone and under a heavy and destructive 
artillery fire, not only from the guns in the centre, but also from 
the 8th Brigade, which had now got on the top of the high 
ground on the British left. Junot, seeing the break in the 
combined attack, and that Laborde was hard pressed, sent a 
Brigade of Loison’s Division to assist him, and at the same time 
ordered General Solignac to endeavour to turn the ravine in 
which Brennier was entangled. Fane, however, had seen Loison’s 
advance, and had ordered up the reserve artillery to strengthen 
his battery, which poured forth a storm of shot and shell on the 
hard-pressed troops of General Laborde, who gallantly stormed 
the part of the hill held by Anstruther, while Loison at the 
same time was endeavouring to turn Fane’s left by a road which 
passed between the ravine and a church on the extreme left of 
Fane. Anstruther seeing Fane hard pressed on that flank sent 
the 2nd Battalion of the 43rd Regiment to his assistance. 
The French managed to get to the top of the hill in spite of the 
terrible pounding by the guns, but were met by such a storm of 
musketry at pistol shot distance, and charged in front and flank 
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by the 50th Regiment, that they were soon overthrown. 
They were now reinforced by Kellerman’s Grenadiers, who 
advanced with a run to help forward the attack on Fane’s left, 
but, dipping a little into the ravine on the right to avoid Robe’s 
Artillery, they thus opened their right flank to the guns of the 
Fourth (Bowes) and 8th (Acland’s) Brigade on the high 
land on the left, and while they were being terribly pounded 
by the guns, the 43rd swept like an avalanche on the head of 
the column, and a short but severe struggle took place, the 
Frenchmen being eventually driven back in disorder. ‘So 
close was the combat that Patrick, Sergeant Armourer of the 
43rd, and a French soldier, were found dead, still grasping their 
muskets with the bayonets driven through each body from 
breast to back.’ 

As the French fell back, Colonel Taylor, collecting’the few 
Cavalry he could get together, rode at the confused masses, 
but Margaron, the French Cavalry leader, came to their support ; 
the English were then driven back, Taylor being slain. 
Kellerman got into a pine wood with his Reserve Grenadiers 
and endeavoured to cover the retreat of the French, who had 
lost seven guns and were in beaten masses endeavouring to gain 
the Lourinham road, leaving the road from the battle-field to the 
pass of Torres Vedras free and open. Sir Arthur did not think 
it prudent to pursue, as Kellerman, holding the pine wood, would 
have been able to attack the pursuers on their right flank, and 
thus they would have been forced towards where Brennier and 
Solignac were contending with the other Brigades on the high 
ground. . Here, as before stated, Junot had sent Solignac to 
the assistance of Brennier. The former advanced to the attack 
with the usual impetuosity of the French, but was received with 
steadiness by Major-General Ferguson, the 36th, 40th, and 71st 
Regiments in his Brigade charging home, supported by the 82nd, 
one of the Regiments in Nightengale’s Brigade, in rear. This 
Brigade gradually fell into the first line and was supported by 
the Cavalry under Brigadier-General Bowes, and by Brigadier- 
General Acland’s Brigade, including the Queen’s. At the same 
time Craufurd with his Brigade and the Portuguese advanced 
in two lines on Solignac’s right. The latter had expected to 
find a weak left flank, and was astonished at the vigour with 
which he was met. He had scarcely shown a front when 


* Napier, vol. i.. book IT., chap. 5, p. 137. 
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Ferguson took the initiative, and it was not long before the 
French were driven back to the farthest position of the ridge on 
the high ground leading to the village of Peranza, and were thus 
separated by Ferguson from the other part of the French Army. 
Solignac was carried off the field badly wounded, Brennier 
being also wounded and taken prisoner. The French were now 
in a desperate condition, their last reserves had been engaged, 
and Solignac, separated from the rest of the French, was at 
Ferguson's mercy. It was at this decisive moment, when the 
fruits of a hardly-earned victory might have been plucked, that 
Sir Harry Burrard, who had been present during the action, but 
had not directed it in person, ordered Ferguson to halt, thus 
enabling the defeated ranks of Solignac’s Division to be got 
together and march to rejoin the other troops who had formed 
on some high ground overlooking the ravine and pine wood 
through which Laborde and Loison had retreated. 

The French lost thirteen guns, and, it is said, from 2,000 to 
3,000 men; while the losses of the English was 135 officers and 
men killed, 534 wounded, and 51 missing. The French had 
brought up all their troops into action, while of the English, 
Bowes, Acland’s, and the 4th and 8th Brigades had suffered 
very little, the Ist and 5th Brigades and the Portuguese had 
not fired a shot. The return of the killed and wounded of the 
battle was as follows :— 


Non-Com. 

—-: Officers. | Officers and Rank and Horses. Total. 
Di : File. 

rummers. 
Killed - i‘ - 4 3 128 30 135 
Wounded -« - - 37 31 466 12 5d4 
Missing - - - 2 3 46 1 51 

Rieeeas eeen ae ee —— 5 one 
Total Officers, Non-commissioned pee sas Men killed, 7) 
wounded, and missing - Z a - 


Out of these the Queen’s losses were, 1 sergeant and 6 rank 
and file wounded. . 

There was thus—as the relative numbers of the two armies 
were in favour of the Allies—every reason why the results of 
the vietory should have been reaped, and Sir Arthur’s plans, 
had they not been interfered with, would have driven Junot 
back on Almeida or Elvas, and would have cost him Solignac’s 
Division, who must have been taken prisoners. As it was, the 
unfortunate order of Burrard’s enabled the French to reform, 
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and being joined by 1,200 fresh troops at the close of the contest, 
Junot was enabled, before the day was over, to retreat to the 
pass of Torres Vedras in good order. 

Sir Arthur in his despatch to Sir H. Burrard, giving his 
account of the fight, writes: “The valour and discipline of His 
Majesty’s troops have been conspicuous on this occasion, as you 
who witnessed the greatest part of the action must have 
observed.”* In a letter to Lord Castlereagh, he writes: “It 
was impossible for troops to behave better than ours did; we 
only wanted a few hundred more Cavalry to have annihilated 
the French Army.’ 

The action of Burrard was over-prudent; he had been 
impressed with the magnificence of the French Cavalry, while 
the English Cavalry was destroyed. He thought it prudent to 
_ wait for the arrival of Sir John Moore before advancing. 

Early on the morning of the 22nd Sir Hugh Dalrymple 
arrived and assumed the chief command. He agreed with 
Burrard that it was perilous to advance without Moore, though 
at first he had decided to order an advance the next morning. 
However, while they hesitated Junot acted. He had not only 
regained Torres Vedras with his entire force, but had occupied 
Mafra, and having been informed that Lisbon was on the point: 
of insurrection, and .with the feeling of despondence which a 
defeat left upon him, he resolved to offer a cessation of arms, 
and propose, as a basis of convention, the evacuation of Portugal. 
Kellerman, escorted with a strong force of Cavalry, was sent to 
the English lines with a flag of truce with the French proposals. 
Sir Hugh, taking the advice of Sir Arthur Wellesley, decided 
to accept the terms offered, and eventually, after a good deal of 
negotiation, the celebrated Convention of Cintra was signed, by 
which, without further loss or effort, Portugal was freed from 
invasion, and the troops which otherwise would have heen 
required there were set free for united efforts in Spain. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that had Sir Arthur Wellesley 
not been crippled by the orders of Sir H. Burrard, he might 
have succeeded in very soon driving the French out of Portugal, 
and inflicting great losses. In that case the resistance in Spain 
would have been weakened. Sir Arthur, writing home to his 
friend, the Duke of Richmond, an account of the battle, is jubilant 
at his good fortune in having had the command at this gallant 
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fight: “Sir H. Burrard came here on the night of the 20th, but 
did not land ; and as I am the most fortunate of men,” he writes, 
“Junot attacked us yesterday morning with his whole force, 
and we completely defeated him.” 

The Convention of Cintra raised up a storm of indignation in 
England, and in consequence of the outcry, Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
Sir Harry Burrard, and Sir Hugh Dalrymple were ordered 
home to appear before a court of inquiry. Napoleon afterwards 
admitted that the Convention was a clear advantage to England ; 
nevertheless, he had quite decided to punish Junot (Duke 
d’Abrantes), when the trial of the English Generals, by showing 
them in the wrong, saved him, as he himself remarked, “the 
pain of punishing an old friend.” 


The puppet King, Joseph Buonaparte, who had been placed on 
the throne of Spain by his great brother, had, after the defeat 
by Castafios of the French under Dupont at Baylen, weakly 
retreated from Madrid. The vanity and surprising self- 
glorification of the Spaniards on their victory at Baylen, and 
the effect it had had on the designs of Napoleon, foreshadowed 
what would happen to their almost rabble army as soon as the 
master-hand appeared on the scene. 

The battle of Baylen, insignificant in itself, but far-reaching 
in its consequences, where one of Napoleon’s great Generals and 
an army of twenty-four thousand men were beaten by Castatios 
and an almost rabble army, is, and always will be a puzzle to 
students of military history. Napier asks the question, “ Was 
there then something worse than incapacity ?”” Dupont’s own 
‘officers, and the Spaniards alike, declared that his personal 
luggage was filled with plunder, and to save it he surrendered.* 
Joseph’s retreat was a virtual abdication, but it was a month 
before Castanos entered the capital, having been detained on 
the way by the surprising jealousies of the Juntas, who seemed 
only intent on their own importance, which had to be considered 
even before the welfare of their country. 

A very slight study of the position of the two parties suffices 
to show how little effect the shameful capitulation of Dupont 
at Baylen would have had on the security of the French 
position at Madrid if the “ few-days-King ” had had the courage 
and half the resources of his great brother, who, in reviewing 
the state of affairs in Spain, says, at the end of his observations 


* Napier, vol. 1., p. 81. 
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‘Ce que lon vient de dire, prouve que les Espagnols ne sont 
pas a craindre; toutes les forces Espagnols ne sont pas capables 
de culbuter 25 mille Frangais, dans une position raisonnable.’”* 

Ferdinand was now again proclaimed King of Spain, but 
Castafios, the hero of the hour, was only given the title of 
Captain General of Madrid, when he ought to have been, and 
quite expected to be made, General-in-Chief. 

Napier, in a chapter entitled “ Internal Political Transactions,” 
gives a lurid picture of the state of the Government of Spain 
at this critical time, finishing his review by the words, «“ ae 
picture will be recognized by men who are yet living , 
it will be recognized by the friends of that great man Sir J ne 
Moore, the first victim to the folly and base intrigues of the 
day; it will be recognized by that General and Army who 
afterwards won their way through Spain, and found that to 
trust Spaniards in war was to lean on a broken reed. To others 
it may appear exaggerated, for, without having seen, it is 
difficult to believe the disorders which paralyzed the enthusiasm 
of a whole people.” ft 

The Convention of Cintra was signed on the 30th August, 
and Sir A. Wellesley, writing home on the 1st September to his 
friend the Duke of Richmond, expressed a hope that the French 
would be away in the course of a week. The Army was then 
at Sobral about 24 miles from Lisbon, and were to march 
next day to Bucellas and Tojal. Acland’s Brigade was at 
Mafra, and was with Anstruther’s to march to Cintra, and then 
to proceed to occupy St. Julian and Cascaes, there to remain 
till the French had gone. Sir Arthur’s Headquarters were at 
Zambugal, 42 miles north of Lisbon, till the 15th, when they 
moved to Tamiar. The French did not finally leave till about 
the beginning of October. The “Queen’s” were quartered in 
cantonments at Campo Major, Old Lisbon, and while there were 
engaged in escorting prisoners of war from Fort La Lippe. 

The British Cabinet had been considerably troubled with the 
results of the Campaign in Spain and Portugal, and had not 
shown the ability necessary to combat the resourceful and wel]- 
thought-out designs of Napoleon. The Minister, Canning, was 
irresolute in design and tardy in execution, even when he had 
made up his mind toa course of action. Mr. Stuart, our able 
representative in Spain, had been most injudiciously superseded 
by Mr. John Hookham Frere, but with praiseworthy patriotism, 
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feeling he had the full knowledge necessary to help the English 
Cabinet, had, on his own responsibility, repaired to Madrid, and 
sent home an exact account of what was passing there. He 
remained three months without receiving a line from Mr. 
Canning in reply; “a remissness,” writes Napier, “indicating 
the bewildered state of the Cabinet, which slowly and with 
difficulty followed where it should have been prepared to lead.” 
The Deputies that had been accredited to England by the 
Junta had been replaced by a proper Envoy, Admiral Apodaca, 
who had been appointed Minister Plenipotentiary for Spain, 
the Spanish intercourse with the Cabinet of England being thus 
placed on a more regular footing. 

On the 25th September despatches were sent from the War 
Minister appointing Sir John Moore to the Chief Command of 
the Army to be employed in Spain. A private letter from Lord 
Castlereagh, which accompanied these despatches, went far to 
remove from the General the slight which he considered he had 
sustained on receiving a subordinate command in Portugal. A 
letter of same date informed Sir John that General Broderick had 
been ordered to Corunna to assist him in preparations for the 
reception of the forces there, and also advising him that Sir David 
Baird, with the troops under his command, would start from 
home in afew days. Sir John Moore wrote on the 8th October 
in reply to these letters and instructions that His Majesty the. 
King might rely upon his best exertion, and informed the War 
Minister that he had decided to send the Army into Spain by 
three routes. On the 18th he wrote that he hoped in the 
course of a week to be clear of Lisbon. On the 27th he 
informed the Ministry that he was clear of Lisbon, but had 
been under the necessity of sending Sir John Hope with the 
Artillery, Cavalry, and a Corps of Infantry, in all about 6,000 
men, by the great road leading from Badajoz to Madrid. 

In less than a week after Sir John had received the 
despatches (which was on the 6th October) he had two Brigades 
en route to Coimbra. Before the whole Army left Lisbon he 
issued the following order :— 

“The Commander of the Forces trusts that on the troops 
entering Spain, they will feel with him how much it is for their 
honour and advantage to maintain the high opinion, and cherish 
the good will which that brave and high-spirited people entertain 
towards the British Nation. The troops will generally be well 
received by the inhabitants. The Spaniards are a grave, orderly 
people, extremely sober, but generous and warm in their temper, 
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and easily offended by any insult or disrespect which is offered 
them. They are grateful to the English, and will treat the 
troops with kindness and cordiality. This the General hopes 
will be returned with equal kindness on the part of the soldiers, 
and that they will endeavour to accommodate themselves to 
their manners; be orderly within quarters, and not shock by in- 
temperance a people worthy their attachment, and whose efforts 
they are come to support in the most glorious of causes, to free 
themselves from French bondage, and to establish their national 
liberty and independence. Upon entering Spain, in compliment 
to the Spanish nation, the army will wear the red cockade in 
addition to their own.” | 

It was not until the 26th October that Moore himself was 
able to start from Lisbon. Want of money, the usual pro- 
crastinating tactics of the Portuguese, and a number of other 
harassing delays, had detained him. All this precious wasted 
time had enabled Napoleon, who had decided to conduct the 
campaign in person, to pour into Spain an overwhelming force 
over the Pyrenees. 

It will be as well here to give the Instructions sent to Sir 
John Moore, which began as follows :— 

“His Majesty having determined to employ a Corps of His 
Majesty’s Forces of not less than 30,000 infantry and 5,000 
Cavalry, in the North of Spain, to co-operate with the Spanish 
Armies in the expulsion of the French Forces from that King- 
dom, has been graciously pleased to entrust to you the 
Command-in-Chief of this force.” 

The instructions further state that the Officers Commanding 
in Portugal were to hand over to him 20,000 troops with the 
18th and King’s German Legion of Light Dragoons then at 
Lisbon, with a due proportion of Artillery, and that a force of 
10,000 men was being sent out from England and would sail 
from Falmouth in a few days. He was to consider his as a 
separate command, but was to act in concert with the Spanish 
Commanders, and was: to consider at what point in Galicia or 
the borders of Leon the force could be most advantageously 
assembled. He was directed also to keep up communication 
with the Commander-in-Chief at Lisbon. General Broderick, 
he was informed, had been ordered to Corunna to assist Moore 
in preparation for Baird’s Force. 

Later instructions sent to him by Lord Castlereagh ordered 
him to keep in mind that the English Army was “an Auxiliary 
to the Spanish Forces to support the Spanish Nation against the 
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attempts of Napoleon to subjugate them, and should the Spanish 
Government appoint a Commander-in-Chief,” the necessity of 
which every-day experience appears to demonstrate, “he was 
to consider himself as under his command.” He was further 
ordered not to allow his Army to be separated in detachments.” 


To save time Moore had ordered General Sir David Baird to 
land at Corunna and to march through Galicia and to concentrate 
with him at Salamanca. Baird was greatly surprised on arriving 
at Corunna to find that the Junta would not allow him to land; 
the Spaniards having got a notion, in consequence of the victory 
of Castanos at Baylen, that they were sufficient in themselves to 
drive the French out of the country—a notion which was soon 
to be dispelled. Baird at once sent off an express to Madrid to 
demand explanations; after the troops had heen detained a 
fortnight on board the Fleet, he got permission to land, and at 
once set out for Salamanca. The roads in Portugal were all 
reported bad, and those north of the Tagus were considered 
impassable for Artillery and heavy carriages. Sir John Moore 
therefore decided to send the Guns, the Cavalry, and a park of 
several hundred carriages, round by Elvas, Badajos, Almaraz, 
Talavera, Madrid, and the Escurial Pass, and to unite them with 
the main body at Salamanca. This force, which was commanded 
by Sir John Hope, was accompanied by Major-General Acland’s 
Brigade, in which was the Queen’s Regiment under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Iremonger.f The main body with the 
light baggage and ammunition for immediate use, under the 
Commander -in-Chief, moved part by Coimbra, Viseu, and 
Almeida, and part by Alcantara and Coria by Ciudad Rodrigo 
to Salamanca. 


On the 4th November, Moore reached Castello Branco and 
next day Alatin, from whence he sent despatches to General 
Hope. Onthe 8th he was at Almeida, where he had to shoot a 
soldier for robbery. On the 11th he crossed the frontier into 
Spain, and the same day he arrived with his advanced guard at 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Resting there one night, he hurried on, and 
on the 13th arrived at Salamanca. Taking all things into 
consideration, this long march in dreadful weather over rough 
roads was an excellent performance, and the conduct of the 
troops, with the one exception recorded, was good. The 


* British Army in Spain and Portugal, 1808-9, vol. cxv., P.L.O. 
+ History of Queen’s Regiment, MSS., R.U.S. Inst. 
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inhabitants were struck with the contrast between their 
conduct and that of the French Army, which had lately passed 
that way. 


The following, taken from Napier, was the list of troops 
(given in his Appendix) in Sir John Moore’s “Order of 
Battle ” :— 

Third Division (Lieutenant-General M‘Kenzie 

Fraser) :— 
79th, 38th, 3rd, 48rd, 23rd, 9th, and 6th 
Regiments. 
Wilmot’s Brigade of Artillery —_ - - 6 pieces. 
Second Flank Brigade (Brigadier-General 
C. Alten) :— 
1st Battalion, King’s German Legion. 
2nd ” ” ey) 


Second Division (Ineutenant-General Sir John 
Hope) :— 
76th, 59th, 51st, 92nd, 71st, 36th, 32nd, 14th, 
5th, and 2nd (the Queen’s) Regiments. 
Drummond’s Brigade of Artillery - - 6 pieces. 
Reserve (Major-General EH. Paget) :— 
21st, 28th, 1st Battalion 90th, 52nd, and 
20th Regiments. 
Carthew’s Brigade of Artillery - - 6 pieces. 


First Division (Ireutenant-General Sir David 
Baird) :— 
81st, 25th, Ist, 50th, 42nd, and 4th Regiments, 
and the Ist, and 3rd Battalions Guards. 
Bean’s Brigade of Artillery - - - 6 pieces. 
First Flank Brigade (Colonel R. Crau- 
furd) :— 
2nd Battalion, 95th Regiment. 
2nd . —~62nd a 
Ist . 43rd 


Cavalry (Lieutenant-General Lord Paget) :— 
3rd Light Dragoons, King’s German Legion. 
15th Light Dragoons. 
10th, 18th, and 7th Hussars. 
Dowman’s and Evelin’s Troops of Horse. 
Artillery - - - - - 12 pieces. 
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Artillery Park and Reserve (Colonel Hard- 
ang) :— . , 
5 Brigades - - - - - - - 30 pieces. 


6 - attached to Divisions = - - 36 4,” 
66*  ,, 


The returns of the numbers, as extracted by N apier from the 
Adjutant-General’s Report of 19th December 1809, was as 
follows :— 


pi Hospital. Detached. Total. 


Cavalry - - - - 2,278 182 794 3,254 
Artillery - - - - 1,358 97 — 1,455 
Infantry - - =» 22022 3,756 893 26,871 

25,858 4,035 1,687 31,580 
Deduct - - se 2,275 


23,583 Total under arms. 


The deduction of 2,275 is for four Battalions of troops, as 
follows :—3rd Regiment left in Portugal, and 51st, 59th, and 
76th Regiments left between Villa Franca and Lugo. 

Sir John wrote on the 24th November to Lord Castlereagh, 
complaining bitterly of the weakness of the Spanish Army, the 
defenceless state of the country, the apathy of the people, and 
the utter unreliability of the Spanish Government, and seemed 
to think the ruin of the Spanish cause inevitable ; and goes on 
to say, “that it would very soon become his duty to consider 
alone the safety of the British Army, and withdraw from a 
contest which risked its destruction.” f 


In a letter of same date, marked “ Secret,’ he advises the 
War Minister of the defeat of the Spanish Army and the 
advance of the French, and that he feared he should have 
to fall back on Portugal. He had had no communication with 
any of the Spanish Generals, and was quite ignorant of their 
plans and of those of the Spanish Government. The troops 
under his command, he writes, “have performed their march 
well in spite of bad weather and the worst of roads I 
ever saw.” Sir John Hope, with his Division, was expected 


* Of the 66 guns, 42 were attached to the Divisions, the remainder in 
reserve with the exception of 1 Brigade of 3. HLS. 
+ British Army in Spain and Portugal, 1808-09, vol. exv., P.R.O. 
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at Arevola on the 25th, where Sir John had ordered a halt 
“to close up.” Lord Castlereagh, in reply, wrote him that the 
King was greatly pleased with the report of the good conduct of 
his troops, and that he agreed with his plans; and, writing on 
the 12th, gives an account of the troops for the Expedition as 
follows :-—~ 


From Portugal - = - 23,745 

From England - - - - 14,561. 

Cavalry, &c. to go - - - 2,760 
Total - - - - 41,066 


Napoleon had been dismayed at the want of success of the 
army in Spain, and had hastily quitted Paris ina wrathful mood, 
intent on destroying the Spanish Armies before they could be 
joined by the British. 

The stupid Juntas had taken the direction of the troops 
(not having appointed a Commander-in-Chief) and had planted 
the different corps in a wide circumference and with no con- 
nection with each other. It was thus an easy matter for 
Napoleon and his Marshals to crumple them up one by one. 
Soult swept away the Spaniards under Conde de Belvedere 
at Burgos, while Marshal Victor defeated the Spanish force 
under General Blake at Espinosa, on the borders of Asturias, 
and then advancing had occupied Valladolid, only 20 leagues 
from Salamanca. Napoleon himself had fallen upon the united 
forces of Generals Castatios and Palafox, and driven them off 
like sheep. | 

Sir John sent a secret despatch home on the 29th November, 
informing the Government of the utter collapse of Castafios’ 
Army, and wrote that as he conceived that the British Army 
was sent in aid of the Spanish army, and not simply to resist 
France; he had therefore ordered a retreat; Baird to fall 
back on Corunna, and Hope by forced marches to join Moore at 
Salamanca. In his letter of 5th December he advised the 
Government that his junction with Hope was secured, as the 
latter General had reached Alva, four leagues from Salamanca, 
but had had to make a long detour by Avila to avoid the enemy’s 
Cavalry. He again reviewed the state of affairs, and concluded 
that he must fall back, as no help could be expected from any 
quarter. ‘TI feel,” he wrote, “the weight of responsibility which 
has fallen to me. I had nothing but difficulties to choose from ; 
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whether I have chosen the least, and that which will be least 
disapproved by His Majesty and my country, I cannot deter- 
mine; my wish has been to decide right, I reflected well on 
the different duties I had to discharge, and if I have decided 
wrong, it can only be because I am not gifted with that. 
judgment which was imputed to me when I was entrusted with 
this important command.’* 


It was on the 28th November that Sir John Moore had 
information of this last disaster—the defeat of Castafios and 
Palafox—and that Napoleon, having destroyed the Spanish 
Army, was on his way to Madrid to drive out the Central Junta 
and take possession of the Capital. 


The serious news of the complete collapse of the Spanish 
forces caused the Commander-in-Chief much anxiety, and as 
there was now no Spanish army to help him and to co-operate 
with the English Army, an entire change of plans was necessary. 
He, therefore, in view of the probability of the invasion of the 
Southern Provinces by the French, considered it advisable to 
lead his troops back to Lisbon, in order to join any Spanish 
troops that might be raised in the south; and the troops could, 
if it was then thought necessary, be transported to Cadiz. 
Both Generals Hope and Baird agreed with their Chief’s plans, 
and it appears from Napoleon’s letters and despatches that it 
was the line of action he concluded Sir John Moore would take. 


Baird had written home on the 138th November, informing 
Lord Castlereagh that he had landed his troops, and hoped to 
set out on the march to Astorga on the 15th November, and he 
hoped to have his Division in concentration as near as circum- 
stances would permit by the 28th November. He had got as far 
as Lugo, when he heard of Blake’s defeat and the entry of the 
French into Valladolid. Hethen wrote home that he feared that 
Moore would be cut off, as he had only 16,000 men with him. He 
intended to press forward with all speed. On arriving at Astorga 
on the 22nd, he heard of the further defeats of the Spanish troops, 
and that “the French collecting and advancing in all directions, 
he felt very insecure about his left, which might be turned at 
Lugo,” so he proposed to fall back on Villa Franca, as he felt it 
was impossible now to join Moore. He had received a despatch 
from General Moore informing him he was falling back on 26th, 
and ordering him to look after his own safety. Several letters 


® British Army in Spain and Portugal, 1808-09, vol. cay., P.R.O. 
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followed, changing plans in consequence of further disasters, 
until on the 12th December Baird received orders from Moore 
to join him at Benevente, which he did, and was with him in 
his ever famous and memorable retreat to Corunna. 

Despatches were now sent to Baird to repair to Corunna, and 
to Hope to hasten to join Moore at Salamanca, or await him at 
Ciudad Rodrigo. While waiting for Hope at Salamanca, Sir 
John received most misleading accounts of reported successes of 
the Spaniards against the French, and had a letter also from 
Mr. Frere, the British Minister to the Spanish Government, 
deprecating in the strongest terms a retreat into Portugal. 

Napoleon by the 4th December was in possession of Madrid. 
The perfidious Governor, Don Morla, who surrendered the 
Capital, prompted no doubt by Napoleon, endeavoured to trap 
Moore by writing him a letter in which he strongly counselled 
him to hasten with all his force to Madrid to help the Spaniards 
in defending the Capital against the French, and advising him 
that Castaios with an army of 25,000 men and other forces 
were falling back on Madrid and would unite with the English 
troops. 

This treacherous letter, which was dated the 2nd December, the 
day Napoleon presented himself in front of Madrid, and when 
Don Morla was actually negotiating terms for the surrender of 
Madrid, was well calculated to deceive Moore, but such perfi- 
dious conduct is happily a rare event in persons of high rank 
and station. Had Sir John Moore not seen through it, the 
result would have been most disastrous to the British arms. 
Frere, as will have been seen by his action, had also been 
deceived, but Sir John Moore was too well aware by this time of 
the unreliable nature of the Spaniards, and, while replying to 
the traitor and to the dupe with punctilious politeness that “he 
would act in the manner which he deemed best for the relief of 
Madrid and for the interest of Spain,” sent orders to Hope to 
join him without delay, and to Baird to march to Benevente, on 
the River Ksla. 

Sir John left Salamanca on the 13th December with General 
Baird, who had in the meantime joined him. The total number 
of his forces amounting to some 23,500 men, some Regiments 
being still on their way to join him. - 

On the 16th he was at Toro, the marches having to .be made 
in terrible weather, with snow and most intense cold. On the 
21st the army reached Sahagun, where a halt was pee to 
rest the men and to collect provisions. 7 
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Moore had not been long on the march before an intercepted 
despatch of Marshal Berthier to Marshal Soult was put into his 
hands. From this despatch, which was dated 10th December, 
he learnt that Madrid had been occupied by the French and 
that their advanced guard was at Talavera, on the road to 
Badajos, also that Soult was at Saldanha, in Placencia, with 
about 16,000 men, and had strong outposts along the River 
Duero from Guarda to Carrion. On the 23rd, the army was 
ordered to march in two columns at 8 o'clock at night to 
endeavour to force the river at Carrion; but, learning a short 
time before the army was ordered to start, that considerable 
reinforcements had reached Soult at Carrion, and by a letter 
from Marshal Romana that the French were advancing from 
Madrid either to Valladolid or Salamanca, Moore saw it was 
too late to prosecute his attack on Soult, and that he must lose 
no time in securing his retreat. The army was therefore 
ordered next morning to march as follows: Lieutenant-General 
Hope’s Division and Lieutenant-General Fraser’s Division to 
Majorga, and Sir D. Baird to pass the River at Valmira. 
Lieutenant-General Hope marched on the 25th with the reserve 
and Light Brigades by Majorga, Valderas, to Benevente. While 
at Majorga, learning that a body of French Cavalry were in the 
town of Sahagun, Moore despatched Lord Paget with two Regi- 
ments of Dragoons to endeavour to surprise them. They were 
not successful in surprising the enemy, but in a gallant action 
Lord Paget succeeded with his 400 tired troops in defeating 
700 French, utterly routing them, and taking 140 prisoners, 
including 2 Lieutenant-Colonels and 11 other officers, with a 
loss of only six men killed and 20 wounded. 

Marshal Romana, who had been advised of the change of 
plans, was ordered to guard the passage at Mansilla. 


Buonaparte soon found out that the British were moving to 
the Duero, and struck with the boldness of this unlooked-for 
measure, he exclaimed, “ Moore is the only General now fit to 
contend with me; I shall advance against him in person.’’* 

Over 100,000 men were now put in motion by Napoleon by 
four different routes, intending to get in rear of Moore at 
Benevente. The English General was, however, too sharp for 
him. On the 26th, Baird crossed the river Esla higher up 
and took post at Valencia, and Hope occupied Benevente, while 


* Life of Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore, vol. ii, p. 181. 
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Moore covered the rear of the army. Moore soon got safely 
across the Esla with his whole united force, the Spanish General 
not having been of the slightest use to him, the French having 
easily brushed him aside at Mansilla. Moore rested two days at 
Benevente, and then ordered Baird and Hope to Astorga, 
moving by different routes. Moore followed with the reserve 
on the 28th, leaving the Cavalry behind to cover the retreat. 
A small Cavalry engagement was fought on the banks of the 
river, in which the English were again successful. In this small 
Cavalry action, the 10th Hussars particularly distinguished 
themselves. The French lost their General, Lefebre Desnouettes, 
70 officers and men being made prisoners, and 55 men being left 
on the field. The loss of the English was about 50 men. 

Moore arrived at Astorga on the 30th Deceinber, and left next 
morning, Buonaparte arriving there on the following morning. 

There were now assembled at Astorga 80,000 French troops 
and 200 pieces of cannon, more troops being on the march to 
join them. Here, however, Napoleon received news that an 
alliance between Russia and Austria, fostered by Britain, was 
again in the wind, and that these two Powers were arming to 
attack France. This news caused a complete change of his 
plans, as far as concerned himself, for he started at once for 
Paris, leaving orders for the Imperial Guard and a considerable 
body of troops to march for the Rhine. Marshal Soult was 
left with 41,000 troops to accomplish the task which Napoleon 
had set himself to do, viz., “to drive the English into the sea.” 

After leaving Astorga the army marched by Villa Franca 
on to Lugo, two flank Brigades going by the road through 
Penserada. Moore was with the rear guard, the command of 
which was given to Brigadier Edward Paget. On arriving at 
the small town of Bembibre, he halted a whole day to collect 
stragglers and generally to restore order. The town was found 
filled with a number of the ragged soldiers of Romana’s Army, 
and a number of drunken soldiers left behind by the Divisions 
which had gone forward. Here the French pressed hard on 
the rear guard, but Paget drove them back and marched on to 
Calcabellos, where a smart action took place, in consequence of 
the French trying to force the passage of a bridge over a 
deep stream running through the town. The presence of Moore 
at this point was invaluable, and the attempt of the French was 
repulsed with some loss. At Constantino, where there was a 
bridge overlooked by a hill, the French again saw an opportunity 
of harassing the rear guard. To guard the bridge Sir John 
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planted a battery on the hill, and, as at Calcabellos, entrusted 
the Rifle Corps with the defence. The French were thus 
arrested, the whole reserve got safely over, and towards 
midnight were well on the road to Lugo. 


On the morning of the 4th January, the reserve of the army 
reached Herrerias, Baird being at Nogales, and Hope and 
Fraser near Lugo. 


Sir John Moore—who was with the reserve constantly directing 
the movements of the rear guard—when he arrived at Herrerias 
received the reports of the Engineers he had sent to examine 
the harbours. On these reports being submitted to him he at 
once saw that no harbour offered the same advantages for the 
embarkation that Corunna did. The march to Vigo, which had 
been talked of, was therefore abandoned, and the ships ordered 
round to Corunna. Moore at once sent forward instructions 
for the leading Division to halt at Lugo, where he decided to 
concentrate his army and give ‘battle to the enemy if he 
would accept it.’ The dragoon who took the orders to Fraser 
got drunk and lost the despatch, and cost Fraser’s troops a long 
march past Lugo, to which place he had to return after losing 
more than 400 men on the way. 


The whole army was assembled at Lugo by the 6th of the 
month, on which day a few of the French Cavalry showed 
themselves. It was not, however, until next day that Soult 
arrived with 10,000 or 12,000 men. Sir John Moore had 
still with him 19,000 men (which included three Battalions 
that had been left behind by Baird whon he advanced from 
Astorga). Sir John Moore’s position at Lugo was well chosen. 
His forces were partly hidden by the inequalities of the ground, 
and his front protected by the river Mero. His left rested on 
a hill, and with it was his Cavalry. 


The French Marshal formed his troops up on a strong 
mountain ridge opposite the English position, and taking four 
guns and some squadrons with him he advanced towards the 
centre of the English to endeavour to ascertain their strength 
and position. A cannonade from 15 field pieces soon drove him 
back, and convinced him that he had a stronger force than arear 
guard infront of him. A short time afterwards he made a feint 
on the right with five guns and a column of Infantry, and -at 
first seemed to be gaining ground, but Sir John, watching the 
fight and seeing the French continued to advance, galloped to 
the spot, and by his voice and gestures rallied the English, who 
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charging the advancing French with fixed bayonets drove them 
back, the French losing some three or four hundred men. 
Soult now finding that Sir John was quite in the mood fora 
fight thought it prudent to wait till he could get up Laborde’s 
Division, and ordered Ney, who was at Villa Franca, to send up 
to him a Division of the Sixth Corps. 


The strength of the French on the 9th January was 17,000 
Infantry, 50 pieces of Artillery, and on the side of the English 
16,000 Infantry, 1,800 Cavalry, and 40 guns; but though Moore 
was eager and anxious for Soult to attack him, the latter hesitated. 
There was nothing to be gained by Moore making an assault on 
Soult; even if the French were driven back there was no 
national force to take due advantage of such a victory, and the 
French were in enormous strength behind. Sir John, as Napier 
tersely puts it, “had been sent out not to waste English blood 
in fruitless battles, but to assist the universal Spanish nation.” 
Moore having arrested the harassing pursuit, it was clearly his 
duty to take full advantage of the position and decamp secretly 
in the night. The distance to Corunna was calculated at some 
thirty miles. Every precaution was taken to make the march 
secure and to deceive the enemy as to his intention, but it may well 
be doubted if Soult was so deceived. He knew as well as Moore 
that the only thing open to the English was retreat, for even if 
he was driven back he was falling upon reserves, while Moore 
could not rely upon any help from the nation he was fighting 
for, and a victory would thus leave him weaker and more open 
to ultimate defeat and perhaps destruction. 


All preparations having been made, and brisk fires lit in all 
the camps, to endeavour to deceive the enemy, the Army moved 
_ off at ten o’clock at night. They had hardly got away before a 
terrible storm of wind and rain and sleet came on. In a short 
time the troops were drenched to the skin, and in spite of all 
the care that had been taken as to guides, in the darkness and 
rain they mistook their way; only one division got into the 
main road, the other two became terribly mixed up, and when the 
morning came the rear columns were still near Lugo. In this 
terrible night, during a halt that had to be made, Baird 
humanely, but with great imprudence, gave permission for the 
men of the leading division to take shelter in some houses. 
Ranks being thus broken, drunkenness and plundering followed, 
but amidst all the turmoil, the Reserve under Moore kept the 
troops together. Fortunately Soult did not come up to them 
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till the evening of the next day, and then only with his 
‘Cavalry, who were soon driven off by General Paget. 

In the evening of that day (10th) the Army arrived at Betanzos, 
where they remained quartered that night and next day, Paget 
covering the position in rear. During the halt. at Betanzos, the 
bridge over the river was partially destroyed, the French 
having got up and engaged the rear, which was thus saved from 
destruction. 

The halt at this place enabled Moore to get the remains of 
the Army together, but the losses on the disastrous march from 
Lugo had been great. Leaving the conduct of the Reserve to 
Paget, he now rode on in front to make arrangements for the 
embarkation, but when he came in sight of the harbour he saw 
to his consternation that the fleet of transports had not arrived, 
and we can well imagine his feelings, after his superhuman 
exertions, to find his Army entrapped as it were when within 
sight of succour. Nothing daunted, however, he set to work to 
defend his position. The bridges of El Burgo and Coimbra 
were destroyed, and the three divisions of the Army quartered 
in the town and suburbs of Corunna. The Reserve was posted 
on the ground between El Burgo and the road to St. Jago de 
Compostella. | 

The defence of Corunna was considered so difficult and 
dangerous that some of the General Officers advised sending a 
flag of truce to Soult, to permit the Army to embark on terms 
to be arranged, but Moore refused to listen for a moment to this 
counsel, and set himself to thoroughly examine the country 
round, and endeavour to get the best position, which, while 
enabling him to cover the embarkation when the transports 
should arrive, would give him a good chance of throwing back 
the French forces. A high ridge of hills a little in front of 
Corunna ‘offered undoubtedly the best defensive position, had 
he had enough troops to occupy it, but, failing being adequately 
occupied, there was a danger of the enemy getting round it, 
and by cutting the Army off from the harbour, causing its 
destruction. This position was therefore reluctantly abandoned, 
and an inferior one on some high ground near the walls of the 
town ultimately selected for his main defence, a position which 
was easily accessible to the enemy, both from the centre and. 
right, but it was the best that could be obtained with the forces. 
at his disposal, and the object he had in view. | 

After the troops had rested and been refreshed, he had them 
drawn up in the positions they were to occupy, considering, as 
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he rightly did, that Soult would take up the admirable position 
he had been compelled to decline. 

On the 13th January, the day Soult began to concentrate in 
front of Corunna (some of the advanced party occupied El 
Burgos on the 12th), Moore wrote his last despatch to Govern- 
ment, which he sent home by General Stewart.* In this letter 
which has a pathetic interest, as it is the last he penned, he 
gave a full account of the events leading upto the present 
position and the dangerous state he was in. This letter so well 
describes all the difficulties he had to encounter that it is here 
given nearly entire :— 


Corunna, 13th January 1809. 
Private and confidential. 


My Lorp, 

SITUATED as this army is at present, it is impossible for me to detail 
to your Lordships the events which have taken place since I had the honour 
to address you from Astorga on the 31st December. 

{ have therefore determined to send to England Brigadier-General Charles 
Stewart, as the officer best qualified to give you every information you can 
want both with respect to our actual situation and the events which have 
led to it. 

From the connection with your Lordship and with His Majesty’ s Ministers, 
whatever he relates is most likely to be believed. He isa man in whose 
honour I have the most perfect reliance, he is incapable of stating anything 
but the truth, and it is the truth which at all times I wish to convey to your 
Lordships of the King’s Government. 

Your Lordship knows that had I followed my own opinion as a military 
man, I should have retired with the army from Salamanca. The Spanish 
armies were then beaten. There is no Spanish force to which we could 
unite, and from the character of the Government and the disposition of the 
inhabitants, I was satisfied no efforts would be made to aid us, as to favour 
the cause in which they were engaged. 

I was sensible, however, that the apathy and indifference of the Spaniards 
would never have been believed, that had the British been withdrawn the loss 
of the cause would have been imputed to their retreat, and it was necessary to 
risk this army, to convince the people of England as well as the rest of Europe, 
that the Spaniards had neither the power nor the inclination to make any efforts 
for themselves. It was for this reason that I made the march to Sahagum as 
a diversion ; it succeeded ; I brought the whole disposable force of the French 
against this army, and it has been allowed to follow me without a single move- 
ment being made by any of what the Spaniards cail armies, to favour my 
retreat. The Marquis of Romana was of no other use but to embarrass me 
by filling the roads by which, I marched with his cannon, his baggage, and his 
fugitives. 

The people of the Gallicias, though armed, made no attempt to stop the 
passage of the French through their mountains. They abandoned their 
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dwellings at our approach, drove away their carts, oxen, and everything that 
would be of the smallest aid to the army. The consequence has been that 
our sick have been left behind, and when our horses or mules failed, which on 
such marches and through such a country was the case to a great extent, 
baggage, ammunition, stores, and even money, were necessarily destroyed or 
abandoned. 

I am sorry to say that the Army, whose conduct I had such reason to extol, 
on its march through Portugal, and on its arrival in Spain, has totally changed 
its character since it began to retreat. 


In front of Villa Franca the French came up with the Reserve, with which 
I was covering the retreat of the army. They attacked it at Calcabellos. I 
retired, covered by the 95th Regiment, and marched that night to Herrerias, 
and from thence to Nogales and Lugo, where I have ordered the Herrerias 
Divisions which preceded to halt and collect at. At Lugo the French again 
came up with us. They attacked our advanced posts on the 6th and 7th, and 
were repulsed in both attempts with little loss on our side. JI heard from the 
prisoners taken, that three Divisions: of the French Army were come up and 
commanded by Marshal Soult. I therefore expected to be attacked on the 
morning of the 8th. It was my wish to come to thatissue. I had perfect 
confidence in the valor of the troops, and it was only by crippling the enemy 
that we could hope either to retreat or to embark unmolested. I made every 
preparation to receive the attack, and drew out the army in the morning to 
offer battle. This was not Marshal Soult’s object: he either did not think 
himself sufficiently strong, or he wished to play a surer game by attacking us 
on our march, or during our embarkation. His Cavalry was intersected, and 
his position too strong for me to attack with an inferior force. The want of 
provisions would not enable me to wait longer. J marched that night, and in 
the forced marches bivouacing for six or eight hours in the rain. I reached 
Betanzos on the 10th inst. The stragglers of the army amounted to many 
thousands, occasioned partly by the length of the marches, which in bad 
weather, many men were unable to support; the want of shoes, hundreds 
being bare foot; and many left their ranks who had not so good an excuse, 
but from a desire to plunder. As the army was followed by the French 
Cavalry a great number of the above descriptions fell into their hands. 

At Lugo I was sensible of the impossibility of reaching Vigo, which was at 
too great a distance, and offered no advantages to embark in the face of an 
enemy. My intention then was to have retreated to the Peninsula of 
Betanzos, where I hoped to find a position to cover the embarkation of the 
army in Ares or Peder Bays, but having sent an officer to reconnoitre it, by 
his report I was determined to prefer this place. I gave notice to the Admiral 
of my intention, and begged that the transports might be brought to Corunna. 
Had I found them there on my arrival on the 11th the embarkation would 
easily have been effected, for I had gained several marches on the French. 
They have now come up with us; the transports are not arrived; my 
position in front of this place is a very bad one; and this place, if Iam forced 
to retire into it, is commanded within musket shot, and the harbour will be so 
commanded by cannon on coast that no ship will be able to stay init. In 
short, my Lord, General Stewart will inform you how critical our situation is. 
It has been recommended to me to make a proposal to the enemy, to induce 
him to allow us to embark quietly, in which case he gets us out of the country 
soon, and this place with its stores so complete ; that otherwise we have the 
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power to make a long defence which must cause the destruction of the town 
I am averse to make any such proposal, and am exceedingly doubtful if it 
would be attended with any good effect ; but whatever I resolve on this head 
I hope your Lordship will rest assured that I shall accept no terms that are 
in the least dishonourable to the army or to the country. 

I find I have been led into greater length and more detail than I thought I 
should have had time for. I have written under interruptions, and with my 
mind much occupied with other matters ; my letter written so carelessly, cat 
only be considered as private. When I have more leisure I shall write more 
correctly. In the meantime, I rely on General Stewart for giving your 
Lordship the information and detail which I have omitted. I shall regret his 
absence, for his services have been very distinguished, but the state of his 
eyes make it impossible for him to serve, and this country is not one in which 
Cavalry can be of much use. 

If I succeed in embarking the army, I shall send it to England ; it is quite 
unfit for further service, until it has been refitted, which can best be done 
there, and I cannot think, after what has happened, that there can be any 
intention of sending a British force again into Spain. 

I have the honour to remain, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s Faithful and Obedient Servant, 
Joun Moore.* 


On the 14th, Soult, having repaired the bridge at El Burgo, 
crossed it with his Artillery and Infantry, and, to cover his 
march on to the position indicated, sent forward some guns, 
which opened fire on the English posts, but were soon silenced 
by a superior fire. On the evening of this day the anxiously 
expected transports arrived, and before night was over the 
dismounted Cavalry,'the sick, the serviceable horses (the rest had 
to be shot), and all the Artillery that could be spared from the 
coming fight, were got on board. 

On the 15th Laborde’s Division arrived, and Soult at once set 
to work to line the heights. He also brought up his heavy guns 
on to the hills, which closed his left. Soult’s disposition was 
as follows :—Mermet’s Division was next to the heavy guns 
on the left, then came Merle in the centre in front of the village 
of Portoza, and Delaborde on the extreme right in front of the. 
village of Palavia Abaxo, Soult’s extreme right being on the- 
River Mero. The Cavalry took post on some high ground on 
the left of the heavy battery on the high hill, which was about 
a distance of twelve hundred yards from the right of the English 
position. 

Moore had placed Baird’s Division on the extreme right of 
the position he had chosen, who had in front of him the village 


* War Office, British Army in Spain and Portugal, 1808-09, vol. cxv. 
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of Elvina, which he had occupied with his outposts. Hope 
with his Division prolonged the line to Baird’s left and to the 
extremity of the ridge, which was at an angle with the ridge 
occupied by Soult, the extreme left of the English position 
being more than double the distance from the French that the 
right was. The Queen’s were on the left of Hope’s Division, 
and therefore on the extreme left of the British line. Fraser's 
- Division was stationed behind St. Christoval, on the road leading 
from the entrance to Corunna towards Lugo. Paget with the 
Reserve was behind in the centre. 

The French strength was estimated at 20,000,—they had that 
morning received reinforcements,—and the English not more 
than 14,060, with the advantage in the former case of having 
only to attack, while Moore had to defend, and to conduct the 
embarkation, with his adversary planted in the best position 
for attack and with a numerically much superior force. 

Some skirmishing took place on the 15th, but it was not till 
the 16th that the combat of Corunna really began. Sir John 
Moore was out early in the morning reconnoitring the enemy’s 
camp and visiting his own, returning afterwards to his quarters, 
regulating the preparations for the embarkation of the troops, 
which it had been arranged should commence in the evening, in 
case Soult did not attack that day and delay them or prevent 
it altogether. It was hoped that the whole Army would be 
on board the transports before morning. Sir John was with 
Colonel Anderson, who had charge of this duty, until 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon, when he left to revisit the lines. At 2 p.m. 
General Hope sent a message to the Commander-in-Chief to say 
that the French were getting under arms with. the evident 
intention of attacking. The action commenced by-a cannonade 
from Soult’s heavy gun battery on the heights opposite Baird ; 
at the same time three strong columns of Infantry descended 
the mountain covered by clouds of skirmishers, driving back 
the pickets. The first column captured the village of Elvina, 
the second tried to force-the English. centre, while the third 
column drove against Hope’s Division through the village of 
Palavia Abaxo. Moore coolly watching the fight, and. noting 
that the right of his position was being..-pressed, sent off to 
Fraser and Paget ordering them up to strengthen this hardly- 
pressed flank, which, if the French had been able to turn; would 
have been fatal for the English, Paget was to endeavour, by 
marching up through the valley, to turn the left of the columns 
advancing against Baird, and threaten the great battery. 
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General Fraser was to support Paget. ‘The 4th Regiment, 
which was on the extreme right of the English line, was 
wheeled back to face the approaching French column. This 
Regiment performed the movement well, and immediately 
opened fire on the approaching French column and drove them 
back with much slaughter. A scrambling fight now took place 
in the village of Elvina, but the French, who had captured the 
village, were steadily pushed back with heavy losses; the 42nd 
Highlanders and the 50th Regiment greatly distinguishing 
themselves at this part of the action. The 42nd had been 
accompanied by Sir John Moore, who had noted and praised 
their gallantry, but seeing they were heavily pressed he ordered 
up the Guards. The. Captain of the Highland Light Company, 
mistaking the order for one of relief, was withdrawing his men, 
as he had expended all his ammunition, which the General 
perceiving, he cried out to them, “ My brave 42nd, join your 
comrades, ammunition is coming, and you still have your 
bayonets,” upon which they instantly rushed back into the 
fight. A short time after this, Captain Hardinge,* who had 
carried the order for the Guards to advance, came up to Sir 
John to inform him that they were coming up, and pointing out 
to him that the lst Battalion had just come into sight. As he 
spoke Sir John Moore was struck by a ball, which shattered, his. 
shoulder and knocked him off his horse. He had half raised 
himself from the ground, when Captain Hardinge dismounted 
and offered his help, but the hero kept his eyes anxiously on 
the fight going on with his Highlanders, and when the Officer. 
exclaimed, “ They are advancing,” his countenance brightened. 
Hardinge finding it impossible to stop the bleeding—which he 
had endeavoured to do with his sash—with the help of some 
Highlanders and Guardsmen, placed him on a blanket. In, 
lifting him up in it his sword became entangled and the hilt 
entered the wound. Hardinge attempted to take it off, when 
Sir John exclaimed with soldierly feeling, “It is as well as it 
is, Thad rather it should go out of the field with me,” and the 
dying hero was thus borne from the fight. Baird had also. just 
before had his arm shattered by a cannon ball; while. the 
surgeon was dressing his wound he heard of Sir John’s 
dangerous condition, and at once ordered him to desist and 
hasten to give him help.. Moore, who was bleeding fast, and 
who felt his wound was fatal, refused their assistance, saying, 


* Afterwards Major-General Sir Henry Hardinge.and Lord Hardinge. 
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“ You can be of no service to me; go to the wounded soldiers, 
to whom you may be useful.” 

The command now devolved on Sir John Hope, who continued 
the fight with skill and resolution. 

Soult’s attack on the left of the position failed through the 
rapid and timely advance of the reserve under Paget, who 
resolutely pushed back the French, and threatened to carry the 
great battery on the hill. A vigorous attempt was now again 
made by the French against the centre of our position; this 
was, however, resisted by the left of Baird’s Division under 
Major-General Manningham, and the right of Hope’s Division 
under Major-General Leith, and the village of Elvina being also 
retaken, Soult found his left seriously menaced. The British 
had been equally successful on their own left, Colonel Nicholls 
of the 14th Regiment had retaken the village of Palavia Abaxo, 
which had been captured by the 8rd French column, and the 
whole French army were thus forced back to the top of the 
hills, their original position. Had Fraser’s Division come into 
action with the reserve, it is most probable that Soult’s left 
would have been turned, and he would have barely escaped a 
disaster, for “the river Mero was in full tide behind him, and 
the difficult communication by the bridge of El Burgo was 
alone left for retreat.” At 5 p.m. the English had not only 
successfully resisted every attack of the enemy, but had gained 
ground at all points, occupying a more forward line than at the 
commencement of the action. At six o’clock the firing entirely 
ceased, and the different Brigades were assembled on the ground 
they occupied in the morning. 

Sir John Hope, as soon as the fight was over and the Brigades 
reassembled, made preparations to carry out what he knew was 
the fixed and unalterable determination of the late Commander, 
to withdraw the army in the evening of the 16th, for the 
purpose of embarkation. The preparations that had been 
made by Sir John Moore enabled this to be done with 
regularity and despatch. The troops quitted their position at 
10 p.m., and, preceded. by the Artillery, marched to the various 
points of embarkation in the town and neighbourhood of 
Corunna. The pickets remained at their posts until 5 a.m. 
when they were withdrawn. During the night the whole of the 
troops were embarked with the exception of Major-General 
Beresford’s Brigade, which formed the Rear Guard, and the 
Brigade of Major-General Hill stationed on the promontory in 
rear of the town. The Queen’s, under Lieut.-Col. Kingsbury, 
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had the honour of being employed as a Rear Guard to cover the 
retreat of the Army, and to keep the enemy in check by fires 
and other stratagems. That they were successful in thus 
deceiving the enemy is evidenced by the undisturbed 
embarkation during the night, but when day broke Soult was 
able to see that his foe had escaped, and he at once moved 
down. 

About 8 a.m. the enemy’s light troops appeared near the town 
and shortly afterwards occupied the heights of St. Lucia, which 
commanded the harbour. About noon they opened fire on the 
ships in the harbour from a Battery they had planted there 
causing great confusion and some loss. In the turmoil some of 
the Transports got on shore, but the troops were rescued by the 
sailors from the Fleet. A number of Transports cut their 
cables, some of them also, losing their anchors, ran out to 
sea without having any troops on board, thus obliging several 
thousands of the men to be taken on board the Men-of-War. 
The trouble caused by the French Battery on St. Lucia forced 
the remaining part of the embarkation to be gone through on 
a sandy beach near the Lighthouse, the Men-of-War having 
dropped out to cover the embarkation. The weather during the 
whole time was very tempestuous and stormy. By the end of 
the day, the 17th, all but the Rear Guard—about 2,600 men,— 
with all the Stores, Ammunition and Artillery, were safely on 
board. 

Next day Rear-Admiral De Courcy was able to send off a 
despatch by the ship Gleaner, to say that the Army had been 
embarked to the last man. This, he reported, he had only been 
able to do in consequence of the good order maintained by the 
troops and the unwearying exertions of Commissioner Bowen 
and the Captains and other Officers of the Navy, and also the 
Agents, as well as the boats’ crews, many of whom were for the 
two days during the embarkation without food or repose. 

It will be interesting here to read an extract from Commis- 
sioner Bowen’s Report of the embarkation. It is dated 
January 28, 1809, and is as follows :— : 


“T shall confine myself as closely as possible to the events connected 
with the grand object of my Mission—the re-embarkation of the Army [at 
Corunna], which was effected in a most complete manner by exertions I feel 
it my duty to make known to his Lordship [Castlereagh]. The arrangements 
made at Vigo were approved of by Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel Hood. . .. As 
soon as the determination of the Army to embark at another point was known, 
every exertion was made by Sir Samuel Hood to quit the port [Vigo], which 
was effected on the 13th instant. . . . At hisrequest I left the Afontreal 
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'fransport and embarked in the Barfleuwr with him, in which ship I arrived off 
Corunna on the evening of the 14th, when I received an intimation from 
Admiral De Courcy that Sir John Moore wished to see me as soon as possible. 
At 8 o’clock that evening I arrived at the General’s quarters, when he 
expressed a wish to commence an embarkation at 9 o’clock the next morning, 
provided a sufficient number of Transports arrived to receive eight Regiments. 
This arrangement J communicated to Admiral De Courcy, requesting the 
attendance of all the boats of the Men-of-War, and I suggested to him the 
propriety of securing as many Spanish boats as could be found in the harbour, 
as we could not expect to receive any assistance from Sir Samuel Hood's 
Squadron, which was then standing off and on to give room to the Transports 
to work in, until they anchored. At daylight on the morning of the 15th the 
signal was made for all Agents to assemble on board the Tonnant, which was 
obeyed by Captains Bowen, Anderson, and Shepheard. At the same time 
Admiral De Courcy received from Captain Bowen the Return No. 1 [Return of 
Transports which sailed from Vigo, 13th January 1809, with sealed instructions], 
a copy of which is enclosed. I then ordered the Agents for Transports to hoist 
out all boats and prepare the ships that had arrived for the immediate reception 
of Troops, directing the boats to be sent to St. Lucia, and giving Captain 
Anderson a scheme and orders to superintend this embarkation. Many of 
the Transports having anchored far out, and others taking outside berths as 
they arrived, I directed Captains Bowen and Shepheard to move them within 
the Men-of-War, and to place them as conveniently for the reception of the 
Army as circumstances would admit. I then went on shore at St. Lucia, 
where the beats ordered for the first embarkation were in attendance all 
the morning, but I soon learnt that the enemy had shown a disposition to 
move towards our Army and this embarkation was put off. That day was 
advantageously employed in moving the Transports within the Men-of- 
War, embarking Sick, dismounted Cavalry, Baggage, and Brigades of Artillery. 
The Men-of-War’s boats, under the direction of the Hon. Captain Curzon, 
Captains Cardon and Mackenzie, were actively employed on similar service 
at the Town. On the General returning from the Field in the evening, he 
approved of everything that had been done, expressing his wishes for me to 
remain near his person that he might be enabled to take my opinion and 
advice on any alterations that the continued change of events might render 
necessary with respect to the embarkation. Before daylight on the morning 
of the 16th, a Division of Transports’ boats were ordered to assemble at 
St. Lucia under the direction of Captain Bowen, and embarked the Artillery 
Horses and Drivers and the Royal Waggon Train that were at that place. At 
the Town the Men-of-War’s boats under the orders of Captains Gosselin Boys 
and Renier [Rainier] were employed in embarking Cavalry, Sick, Women, 
Baggage, Persons attached to the Commissariat and the Civil Branches of the 
Army ; 2. Division of Transports’ boats were assisting in this duty, and Captain 
Shepheard was making allotments for the Cavalry and Artillery for which 
he had received my orders. Captain Anderson having received my orders to 
proceed to Sea with his Division according to the List enclosed No. 2 [List 
of Transports ordered to proceed under convoy of H.M.S. Plantagenet 
Corunna, 16 Jan. 1809] in order to give more room, he sailed to join H.M.S. 
Plantagenet in the offing. Being informed by the General that the embarkation 
would take place in the evening and continue during the night I was 
apprehensive that it would require a greater number of boats than the Men- 
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of-War and Transports could furnish ; and I recommended to the Commander- 
in-Chief to point out to the Admiral the necessity of hiring or pressing all 
Spanish boats in the Harbour, which he immediately did by letter ; upon 
which a requisition was made to the Junta, through General Broderick, for the 
result of which I have to refer youto the General's letter and Admiral DeCourcy’s 
note thereon, acopy of which is enclosed marked No.3. [General Broderick’s note 
states that he had spoken to, the Commandant of Marine on the subject of the 
boats of the Country, and had obtained the promise of his utmost excrtions to 
get them assembled on this side of the Castle. Sir John Moore recommended that 
place of assembly that the distribution might not be known till the moment 
it was made. The hour appointed is 3 o’clock. It may be doubted whether it 
will be punctually observed. Should they not all make their appearance 
it will be easy to pick up the others, ag those which assemble go to the 
rendezvous. The gate in the centre of the Canton is opened, and that affords 
another point of embarkation. In this is another note stating, “ occupy if 
necessary the Men-of-War’s boats to collect the shore boats” ]. At noon the 
arrangement for the Infantry was finished, but the Commander-in-Chief 
having occasion to make some alteration, it was not finally adjusted until near 
2 o'clock and put into General Orders as per enclosed embarkation scheme, 
No. 4 [that relating to the} Queen’s is given]* copies of which were 
distributed to the Captains of the Navy and Agents superintending the 
embarkation. None of the Spanish boats assembling at the hour appointed, 
I succeeded, with the assistance of the Men-of-War’s boats and Lieutenant 
Debenham, Agent for Transports, in securing eight, which carried 100 men each 
besides Baggage, and were of infinite service. All the other Spanish boats I 
found were scuttled and full of water. At 4 p.m. to prevent any impediment 
to the embarkation of Infantry, I represented the necessity of stopping any 
further embarkation of Horses, and my suggestion was immediately complied 
with. Atthis time the boats of Captain Bowen’s Division were at their station 
at the Town of Corunna, under the Agents Lieutenants Wilkins, Bailey, and 
Jeffreys. At St. Lucia Captain Shepheard with the boats of his Division 
assisted by Lieutenants Burlton, Debenham, Lewis, and Hutchinson were in 
waiting. Orders were issued to the Masters of Transports to row within the 
shipping during the night to point out the situation of the Transports to the 
boats carrying Troops on board, and further to insure the boats finding the 
Transports in the night, which were destined for the reception of Troops. 
The Infantry and Cavalry ships were distinguished by lights, and all others 
strictly conjoined to conceal their lights, as the embarkation was necessarily 
deferred by the Army being actually engaged with the enemy. This interval 
was employed in embarking the wounded as they arrived from the Field of 
Battle. General Hope, having succeeded to the command by the events of 
the Action, informed me about 9 p.m. that the embarkation previously agreed 
on was tocommence. At Corunna General Fraser's Brigade was immediately 
sent off. At this moment there was a scarcity of boats, which I attributed 
to the slowness of some of them returning. Captain Renter [Rainier] of the 
Norge, having at my request represented this circumstance to the Admiral, the 
boats soon re-appeared and the embarkation. proceeded from all points rapidly. 
Orders were given with a view to prevent a possibility of delay accruing 
from the boats seeking distant shins in the dark, to put the ‘lroops on 


*% We have been unable to find No. 4 here referred to.—J.D. 
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board any Ships having room, with the intention of regulating them the 
earliest convenient opportunity. At half-past ten the embarkation began 
at St. Lucia, which was completed with great regularity and dispatch. Captain 
Bowen represents to me that he had great satisfaction, at the different times 
he was at St. Lucia, during the night, in witnessing the zeal and exertions of 
Captain Shepheard and the three Agents under his orders. The embarkation 
at St. Lucia was effected solely by the Transports’ boats. Many of the 
Masters attended and afforded essential assistance. Captain Bowen, having 
been requested by Lieutenant-Colonel Murray to ascertain if any stragglers 
were at St. Lucia, after the gates of the Town were shut, went and brought 
off the last picket consisting of 14 men of the 25th Regiment. This was at 
8 a.m. of the 17th, when the French were in the houses of St. Lucia, firing 
and murdering some unfortunate wounded stragglers endeavouring to gain the 
Town. The signal was made at 8a.m.for the Victuallers, Forage, and Store 
Ships to weigh. Iwas then at the Citadel, where the Men-of-War’s boats were 
embarking the wounded and stragglers, the French having advanced so as 
to render it necessary to abandon the Town landing-places, and General 
Beresford was defending the Lines. At 1 p.m.the enemy opened a fire on the 
Transports which soon became very brisk ; the general signal was to weigh, 
but many of the Transports much exposed were by the absence of the crews 
obliged to cut, many to leeward were reduced to the same necessity to avoid 
being forced on shore by the weathermost vessels driving on board of them. 
The wind at this moment blowing with great violence, the Transports that cut 
and weighed, ran out and hove to in the offing. Some of the Men-of-War 
weighed and ran foul of each other at the same time, but anchored again well 
out. The embarkation continued at the Sally Port of the Citadel until after 
midnight on the 17th inst., when General Beresford left Corunna and closed 
the embarkation. The embarkation of the whole Army has thus been effected 
with complete success under circumstances the most unfavourable that could 
oppose themselves to our exertions. The tide being out when it commenced, 
the Troops were obliged to wade into the boats up to their necks in the water. 
The night was excessively dark; the Transports were obliged to lie at a 
considerable distance ; a gale of wind coming on as the tide flowed and the 
surf greatly endangered the safety of the boats. To all this may be added the 
utmost efforts of a persevering enemy, under whose fire, more tremendous from 
its noise than from its effect, the latter part of the embarkation proceeded, though 
he had not the satisfaction of sinking a boat or destroying a single man. The 
Men-of-Wars’ Officers and boats’ crews were enabled to sustain the labours of 
this service with comparative ease by being regularly relieved to their meals 
and sleep, but the Agents and crews of the Transports, who had not this 
advantage, supported the incessant toils of these three days and two nights 
almost without refreshment, without rest and without a murmur, and were so 
exhausted at the conclusion as to be unable to pull to windward in the strong 
squalls. The loss cf five or six Transports may be attributed to the violence 
of the wind and the confusion created in the minds of some of the Masters 
by the fire of the enemy. It is necessary to observe that the Troops embarked 
in these ships and their respective crews were removed as soon as it was found 
impracticable to get the ships out. . . . . . The distinguishing signal 
for ships having room for Troops by day was an Ensign at the Foretop mast- 
head with two lights by night. . . . On the 18th, many of the crowded 
ships and others short of provisions were relieved while the Fleet was lying 
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to, and I have reason to believe the Ships of War did not receive more 
Troops than were assigned to them inthe embarkation scheme marked No. 4. 
At 3 p.m. the Fleet bore up and made sail, and on the 23rd I arrived at 
Plymouth in the Barfleur, and remained three days making arrangements for 
removing the Troops from the Men-of-War, &c. P.S.—The Transports were 
so much scattered after leaving Corunna, that it is impossible to collect 
Returns, &c.’” 


The Ships of War engaged in this duty were the Ville de 
Paris, Victory, Barfleur, Zealous, Implacable, Elizabeth, 
Norge, Plantagenet, Resolution, Audacious, Hndymion, 
and Mediator. 


The loss of the English in the Battle of Corunna was 
estimated at eight hundred (officially never published), and of 
the French at three thousand. The “Queen’s” had suffered 
severely during the march from Lisbon to Salamanca, and from. 
Salamanca to Corunna, by sickness, a large number of men 
being left behind at Lisbon, Elvas, Merida, and Truxillo. 


The gallant splendid soldier who has earned undying glory 
by his masterly retreat’ from Salamanca to Corunna, under 
circumstances of the greatest difficulty and danger, was buried 
by his soldiers in his cloak in the Citadel of Corunna on the 
night of the 16th. His last words on the field of his last fight, 
“T have always wished to die this way; I hope the people of 
England will be satisfied ; I hope my Country will do me justice, ” 
will ever be remembered. The splendid tribute to his noble 
character written by the historian Sir W. Napier has not a 
line or a sentiment that is not borne out by his life and 
actions. ‘‘ Having done all that was just towards others, he 
remembered what was due to himself. Neither the shock of the 
mortal blow, nor the lingering hours of acute pain which 
preceded his dissolution, could quell the pride of his gallant, 
heart, or lower the dignified feeling with which, conscious of 
merit, he at the last moment asserted his right to the gratitude 
of the Country he had served so truly. If glory be a distinc- 
tion, for such a man death is not a leveller.”’+ 


The Troops, when they embarked at Corunna on the Transports 
got on board any vessels they could, and, in consequence of the 
stormy season, they were landed at any port they could reach. 
The Queen’s Regiment, like the rest, were landed in various 


_ Colonial Office Transmissions, Transport Office, 1809, vol. 90. 
+ Napier, vol. i., pp. 333 and 334. 
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parts, and were ordered on landing to march to their old 
quarters, Ipswich. 

In the marching orders of 3rd February there is an order for 
a detachment of 2nd and 20th Regiments to march to Ipswich, 
vié Blackwater, Staines, Egham, Uxbridge, Hillingdon, Watford, 
Rickmansworth, Barnet, Epping and Stratford, Braintree (halt), 
Sudbury, Billington, Hadley to Ipswich. A considerable number 
of detachments continued to arrive at Ipswich during the months 
of February, March, and April. 

The Regiment commenced at once to recruit, receiving drafts 
from various Militia Regiments. According to the Quarterly 
Muster Rolls, 25th December 1808 to 24th March 1809, the 
strenoth was 769 men and 4 boys, and on the next Quarterly 
Return, from 25th March to 24th June 1809, the return gives 
1,184 men and 13 drummer boys. 

When the Troops under Sir John Moore advanced from Lisbon 
to Salamanca, a detachment was left at Elvas under the command 
of Captain Gordon. This detachment joined the Army of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley before his advance into Spain. There were 
various detachments of other Regiments which had been left 
behind, and these were formed into two Regiments under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonels Bunbury and Copson, both 
Officers of the 3rd Foot; the former commanded the Regiment 
called Ist Battalion of Detachments. The Queen’s Detachment, 
under Captain Gordon, was posted to the 2nd Battalion of 
Detachments Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Copson. 

Although the Regiment as a whole did not take part in the 
operations in Spain under Sir Arthur Wellesley, culminating 
in the victory of Talavera, yet, as this detachment took part in 
it, the Regiment has in consequence the honour of bearing this 
name on its Colours. A short account will therefore be given 
of that Campaign. | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


1809-1810. 
BATTLE OF TALAVERA—CAMPAIGN OF THE SCHELDT. 


ConTENTS.—Formation of the Battalion of Detachments—Strength of the 
Four Companies of the Queen’s—Review of Events after Corunna—General 
Craddock’s Operations—Soult’s Operations in Portugal—Portuguese 
Authorities request British Government to Officer their Troops—General 
Craddock writes Home giving Account of Operations to cover Lisbon— 
Strength of Craddock’s Forces—Landing of Sir Arthur Wellesley at 
Lisbon—Strength of his Army—Begins his March from Lisbon—Comes 
into touch with Soult’s Forces at Grigon—Crosses the Douro between 
Villa Nova and Oporto at Avinta—Retreat of Soult—Losses in the 
Passage—Great praise of the Troops by Wellington—Beresford drives 
back General Loison—Wellington crosses the Frontier into Spain at 
Alritz—Praise of Soult’s masterly Retreat by Napier—Evacuation of 
Gallicia by the French— Wellington discontinues pursuit of Soult and 
returns southwards with intention of joining Spanish General Cuesta on 
the Tietar—Army marches into Spain—Joins Cuesta—Wellington’s 
danger in consequence of his ignorance that Ney had left Gallicia—He 
warns Beresford—Victor concentrates his two divisions behind the 
Alberche—Opposing Forces within striking Distance—Soult appointed 
to Supreme Command over French Forces—Napoleon’s Instructions to 
him—General Foy sent to Madrid to inform King Joseph of Plans— 
Cuesta driven back by Victor—Wellington selects Talavera as a Point 
of Defence—Description of the Place—Batile of Talavera—The Losses of 
Allies and French—General Craufurd reaches Camp after the Battle— 
End of Campaign—Stations of Troops—Wellington retreats into 
Portugal—The Spanish Junta offers Wellington Supreme Command of 
the United Army—He accepts it—Thanks of British Parliament— 
Wellington raised to the Peerage—Medal ordered for Rorica, Vimiero, 
Corunna, and Talavera—Return of the Detachment of the Regiment to 
join Headquarters at Home—Forms a Guard of Honour to Emperor of 
Russia and King of Prussia—Regiment augmented—Further augmenta- 
tion—Review of Events leading to the Walcheren Campaign—The 
Commander-in-Chief ordered to report on State of Troops—Return of 
““Queen’s” state—Establishment and cost of Regiment—Inspected at 
Ipswich by Brigadier-General Acland—Strength of Regiment—Recruiting 
Company added—Report of Sir David Dundas against proposed 
Expedition—Minister Pité in favour of it—The Expedition decided 
upon—General Lord Chatham and Admiral Sir Richard John Strachan 
appointed to Command—Instructions to the Earl of Chatham— 
Number and List of Troops to be employed—Instructions to Admiral 
Sir John Strachan—Fleet with Troops on board sets sail—Arrival 
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at the Scheldt—Landing at Ter Veer—List of Troops and Commanders 
—Capture of Ter Veer—Losses—Advance towards Flushing—Siege of 
Flushing—Sir John Hope lands in South Beveland—Transports with 
Divisions under Generals Lord Roslyn and Grosvenor—Strength of 
Divisions and Strength of the Queen’s—Capture of Fort Rammikins— 
Sir John Hope’s Division moves forward—Occupies Fort Batz— 
Reinforcements of French pass over from Cadzand—Defences of Flushing 
—Sortie from Flushing—Renewed Efforts of the Besiegers—The Sea Dyke 
cut by the French—Dreadful Sufferings of the English in consequence— 
Attempt by French to recapture Fort Batz—Admiral Sir R. Strachan 
brings round ships to help in the Siege—Capitulation of Flushing— 
Losses in the Siege—List of Troops that surrendered—Casualties during 
the Siege—Lord Chatham moves his Headquarters from Flushing to 
Middleburg—Considerations as to the reduction of Antwerp—Napoleon 
brings up large Reinforcements—The dreadful Sufferings and Losses 
of the English Troops from the Walcheren Fever—Particulars of 
the state of the Troops—Consultation of the Generals and the Admiral 
as to the utility of attempting the Capture of Antwerp—Sad state of 
the Queen’s Regiment from the Walcheren Fever—State of the Troops 
generally—Review of the Expedition—The Council of War decides 
to abandon the Expedition—Troops return Home—Garrison left 
in Flushing, which included the Queen’s Regiment—Strength of the 
Regiment—Sir Eyre Coote left in command at Flushing—His Report on 
the Place—General Don succeeds him—His Report—Napoleon threatens 
to attack the Island, but was obliged to postpone it for want of Artillery 
—The Island is evacuated by the English after destroying all the 
Defences and the Dockyard—Arrival of the Fleet with the Troops in 
England—The return of the Regiment to Ipswich—Letter from War Office 
on the reduced state of the Regiment—Establishment of the Regiment— 
Order for a Drum-Major to be borne on the Establishment— Removed to 
Chichester—Report on the continued Sickness in the Regiment. 


THE detachment left in Portugal as already stated was com- 
manded by Captain John Gordon, and with him was Lieutenant 
Johnston and Ensigns T. C. Ross and E. Lynch, G. Pilkington, 
and Surgeon L. Batt.* It will, therefore, as this detachment 
took part in the operations leading up to the glorious battle of 
Talavera (in which battle they took an honourable part), be 
necessary to detail shortly the Campaign. This detachment, 
was, upon the formation into Battalions of the detachments of 
the various regiments left in Portugal after Corunna, formed, as 
before stated, into a Regiment named 2nd Detachment, and was 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Copson of the 8rd Foot, the 
other Battalion of Detachments being commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bunbury of the same Regiment. The detachments 
were formed into two Battalions by General Craddock on the 
1st February 1809, and were ready to take part in the Campaign 


* Pay Lists, 1807-08, No. 2027, 2nd Foot, March 24, 1809. 
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when Sir Arthur Wellesley arrived in April. In the War Office 
Monthly Pay Lists the strength of the detachments cf the 
Queen’s in Spain and Portugal in March was as follows: 


Capt- Lieu- En- Asst. Ser- Cor- Drum- Pri- 

tains. tenants. signs. Surg. geant. porals. mers. vates. 

In Portugal - 2 1 3 1 — 38 8 145 

In Spain - - 1 2 1 — — 3 3 141 
And in June :— 

In Portugal - 1 2 2 1 1 4 2 124 

In Spain - -_ = — — — — 1 3 136 


In July they are returned together at :— 
1 4 _ — 1 5 5 258% 

The names and the number of Officers in Spain and Portugal 
given above do not agree with that given in the pay lists, which 
are there stated to be 1 Captain, 1 Lieutenant, 3 Ensigns, and 
1 Assistant Surgeon. Most likely the excess as shown above 
were at the hospitals or on other duty, and were not with the 
detachment of the Regiment which went to the front. 

After the evacuation of Portugal by the French forces under 
Junot, following the victory of Vimiero and the Convention of 
Cintra, Sir John Craddock had been sent, in December 1808, to 
Portugal with Mr. Villiers, charged with the political and 
military offices of the country. When Moore left for Salamanca, 
Craddock was left in command of all the British forces in 
Portugal. His instructions “prescribed the reinforcing of 
Moore’s Army and non-interference with that General if events 
brought him back to Portugal.” He was directed to hold the 
capital, and Elvas and Almeida was to be the limit of his 
command. The total number of the English troops in Portugal, 
including the sick, was about 10,000 men, “ill-equipped and 
scattered.” As soon as Craddock was made acquainted with 
Moore’s difficult position, he sent off all the reinforcements he 
could, and Brigadier-General Cameron was sent to collect the 
convalescents of Moore’s Army, unite them with the two 
Battalions still at Almeida and join the Army in Spain. 
Difficulties of supplies caused by the poverty of the country 
and the want of confidence of the country people (caused by 
the non-payment of supplies made to Moore’s Army, and the 
news of the serious reverses of the Spanish forces), had given 
Craddock and Villiers the greatest anxiety; and when it was 
known that 4,000 Infantry and 2,000 Cavalry, an advanced 


ene eens 
& ‘War Office Monthly Returns, 1776-1811, Bundle I. 
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guard of 30,000 French troops were actually at Merida, 
Craddock resolved to concentrate his own Army near Lisbon 
with a view to embarkation; the Lisbon populace, however, 
supposing they were to be abandoned, broke out in excesses, and 
it became evident that the embarkation would be resisted. 
An attempt was made at the beginning of 1809 to occupy Cadiz, 
with a view to help Moore, who had, as before stated, at first 
intended to have retreated south. But this project, though 
persisted in after the battle of Corunna, failed, and the troops 
that had been sent on towards Cadiz under Cameron were 
recalled to Lisbon, arriving there early in February. 

Napoleon had left considerable forces in Spain. These were 
divided into three Armies, one in Gallicia under Marshal Soult, 
one in Salamanca under General Lapisse, and another near 
Talavera under Marshal Victor. The plan of campaign agreed 
upon was that “Soult was to invade Portugal from the North, 
capture Oporto, and then march upon Lisbon.” Lapisse was 
to clear the country upon Soult’s left flank, and Victor was to 
march on Merida. They were not, however, successful in their 
combined operations, for in April, Soult was still in Oporto and 
in rather a critical position, and Victor and Lapisse were both 
at Merida. This latter was the force of 30,000 men whose 
advance guard had decided Craddock to concentrate at Lisbon. 

The Portuguese, when they heard that the French Armies 
had begun their march towards Portugal, and also heard of 
Napoleon’s victories and the retreat of Sir John Moore, were 
thrown into great consternation. With a view to a surer 
resistance they requested the British Government to send 
Officers to take the higher commands in their Army, and a 
British General Officer to command the whole of the Portuguese 
Army. The Government readily conceded to this request, and 
Marshal Beresford was sent out, and in a short time he had a 
disciplined and well organised Portuguese force in the field. 
Each Portuguese Battalion and Battery was under the command 
of an English Officer. The British Ministry, also feeling that 
the occasion required the most able and successful General to 
conduct the combined operations, sent out Sir Arthur Wellesley 
and removed Sir John Craddock to Gibraltar. 

On the 18th March, Lieutenant-General Sir J. Craddock sent 
home a long letter detailing the movements of the enemy and 
showing the position of our Army in Portugal, which was 
formed into four Brigades. In the 3rd and 4th Brigades were 
the two Battalions of Detachments. The 3rd Brigade had the 
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1st Battalion with it, and was posted at Povoa, under the 
command of Major-General Mackenzie, assisted by Brigadier- 
General Cameron. The 4th Brigade was under the command 
of Major-General Tilson, assisted by Brigadier-General Sontag. 
This Brigade consisted of 1st Battalion of the Buffs, stationed 
at Amaxorice, the 2nd Battalion of Detachments (with which 
was the Queen’s party. The strength of this Battalion was 
1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 2 Majors, 8 Captains, 37 Sergeants, 
10 Drummers and 869 Rank-and-file). It was stationed at 
Lumiar, the 2nd Battalion 87th Foot was stationed at the 
Castle of Lisbon, the Ist Battalion 88th Foot was stationed 
at Lisbon and the 20th Light Dragoons was stationed at 
Belem. The total strength of the 4th Brigade was 3,300 men. 

General Sir J. Craddock seems to have moved his Head- 
quarters from Lisbon to Lumiar between the 18th and 26th 
March, and while there he received a letter from Downing Street, 
London, informing him of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s appointment, 
and that His Majesty had appointed Sir Arthur to the Chief 
Command at Gibraltar. 

General Craddock wrote home on 30th March to the Govern- 
ment, informing them that the Regency had asked him to move 
the British force to the succour of Oporto, which was menaced 
by the French, but he thought it most inadvisable to move from 
Lisbon, his opinion being that he ought to remain there and wait 
for the reinforcements. He also feared for the safety of Lisbon 
from internal disorders. When, however, he heard that General 
Cuesta’s army was moving forward, he wrote on 3rd April, 
“You may guess how unpleasant are my feelings not to move 
the British force, small as they are, against Marshal Soult or the 
enemy in posession of any part of Portugal, but I do not believe 
there is a single person in the Army who would encourage such 
anidea. Pressed as we are on all sides, we haveno choice but to 
remain in the best position that can be found (and all are bad), 
to come to Lisbon and the Tagus and wait the reinforcements 
that must be sent if we are to maintain Portugal.’’* 

A day later Major-General Hill arrived with some reinforce- 
ments, and Craddock then decided to advance as far as Leira. 
This intention was no doubt upon the advice of Lieutenant- 
General Beresford, conveyed to him in a letter dated 3rd April. 
The strength of the forces with Craddock are given in this 
letter, and are interesting as showing the positions arranged in 
case they came into contact with the enemy. 


>? War Office, British Army in Spain and Portugal, 1809, No. 120. 
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Craddock had written home in March that he intended to 
send the two Battalions of Detachments home, but it is most 
likely he was directed not to do so, for they, as will be seen, 
remained. 


General Craddock appears to have left the Headquarters of 
the Army at Lumiar for Lisbon between the 8th and 12th April. 
On the former of those dates, writing to Lord Castlereagh, he 
states his intention of making another advance and placing the 
Army in line between Peniche and Santarem, as their quarters 
would be more concentrated at Obidos, Caldas, and Rio Mayor, 
and the roads were good enough to enable the Army to move 
either to the Tagus or the left, to oppose the enemy in his pro- 
gress from Oporto. The defence of Abrantes he left to the 
Portuguese troops. Craddock’s fear of internal troubles at 
Lisbon was an echo of what had been occurring in Oporto, and, 
indeed, in most of the places covering Oporto on which Soult 
was advancing. At Braga, where General Freire was with his 
Army covering Oporto, the disturbances were very serious, the 
soldiers murdering their General. Soult, after capturing Braga, 
was not long before he was in front of Oporto, which he 
captured after a terrible carnage, over 10,000 Portuguese 
perishing with a loss of only one-twentieth of that number on 
the part of the French. 


Craddock had had a most difficult game to play, and in 
keeping the Army together before Lisbon he had done well. 
Had he, on the urgent representations of the Regency and of 
the hot-headed Bishop of Oporto, advanced to the succour of 
that town, he would no doubt have sacrificed his Army and 
played into the hands of the French; as it was, he was able to 
hand over his command to Wellesley well posted. Before the 
arrival of Wellesley the Army had assembled at Leira, and 
magazines had been established at Abrantes, Santarem, and 
Peniche. 

On the 22nd April Wellesley landed at Lisbon. 


As already stated, the French combined operations had 
not so far been as successful as they had anticipated. Soult, 
at Oporto, could obtain no news of Victor or Lapisse, and 
the two latter Generals were ignorant as to how far he had 
advanced ; so each remained inactive. 


There was no doubt also that their power to strike a combined 
and rapid blow was crippled considerably by their jealousy of 
each other; and also, holding the military talents of the King, 

| I 
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Joseph Buonaparte, very low, they about this time gave evidence 
of a-wish to evade his authority and neglect his orders. 
The consequence of all: this was that the Armies moved 
slowly and without coherence, and left a dangerous opening for 
Wellesley, which he was not slow to profit by. He resolved 
to march against Soult, and by the 5th May had con- 
eentrated his Army at Coimbra. The allied forces, at the 
date of Sir Arthur’s landing at Lisbon, were roughly estimated 
ut— a , 
British troops (including German | 
auxiliaries) at Leira - - - 25,000 
Beresford’s Portuguese troops at Thomar 16,000 


“Total =e - = 41,000 


Besides these troops there were a few thousands of Portuguese 
Militia and other levies who were engaged watching Soult, and 
also the Spaniards under Cuesta and Venegas, the former south 
of Merida and the latter near Carolina. | 

Sir Arthur remained a few days after landing in Lisbon 
in order to make final arrangements for advancing. Before 
he left Lisbon he wrote to Lord Castlereagh to say that 
he intended to incorporate 6,000 Portuguese into his Army, 
and before moving forward, it was also his intention to 
post Major-General Mackenzie with his Brigade—the 2nd 
Battalions of the 24th and 30th Regiments—on the Tagus, to 
watch the movements of the enemy and to guard the passes 
over the river between Abrantes and Santarem. On _ the 
5th May he had assembled the whole Army at Coimbra. 
His force consisted of 25,000 troops, of whom 9,000 were 
Portuguese, 3,000 Germans, and the remainder British. On 
the 7th May he sent off his advanced guard. Beresford was. 
sent with 6,000 Portuguese. by Viseu and-Lamego, with orders 
to move towards Amarante, Sir Arthur following with the 
remainder of the Army soon after, and the whole halting on 
the 8th to afford time for Marshal Beresford to advance upon 
the uppér Douro. On the 9th the advance was resumed. The 
Infantry of the Army was formed into three Divisions. 

Sir Arthur came into collision with Soult’s outposts at Grigon 
and drove them back, the enemy making a last stand at Carvalas, 
before they retreated over the Douro to Oporto. Soult having 
destroyed the bridge, concentrated his forces upon the right 
bank above the town, and, rashly concluding Wellesley would 
endeavour to cross there, contented himself with observation in 
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the direction of the mouth of the Douro. Sir Arthur, however, 
was not long in spying out from the height of Sarca, on the 
opposite bank of the river, a favourable crossing covered from 
Soult’s observation by a bend of the river at that point. A 
large building and seminary he calculated would make a 
convenient fortress if he could get some troops into it 
unperceived. On the 12th May he gained possession of the 
seminary, throwing in the 38rd Bufis, whom he had managed 
undiscovered to get across in some boats. The enemy having at 
last perceived the manceuvre, commenced a vigorous assault on 
the seminary, but other troops having crossed higher up at a 
place called Avintas, and General Sherbrooke having also crossed 
the river at another point between Villa Nova and Oporto, 
Soult found himself overwhelmed and was soon in full retreat. 
The loss of the British was small, not 100 killed and wounded, 
but Soult lost over 500, besides a quantity of guns and war 
material. 700 men were also taken in the hospitals. The total 
loss to the English in the three days’ operations, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th,'was 1 Officer killed, 17 wounded, and a total of Officers’ 
and men killed, wounded, and missing of 228. | 


The 2nd Battalion of Detachments, in which were the Queen’s, 
had none killed or wounded in these fights; the lst Battalion 
of Detachments had one man wounded. In Sir Arthur’s despatch 
of the events up to the 12th, he concludes: “I cannot say too. 
much in favour of the Officers and troops. They have marched 
in four days over 80 miles of most difficult country, have gained 
many important positions, and have engaged and defeated three. 
different bodies of troops.”* 

Soult, after being driven out of Oporto, fled towards. 
Amarante, Vallonga being his first halt; but his troops, so used 
to all the inevitable exigencies of warfare, soon recovered 
themselves, and before arriving at Vallonga they had their rear 
guard in good order and were comparatively safe from immediate 
attack. While Wellesley was engaged with Soult, Beresford 
had met Loison and had driven him out of Amarante. 
Sir Arthur on the 15th reached Braga, and with Murray at 
Guimaraens on his right and Beresford near Chaves, it seemed 
certain that Soult would be destroyed, but the genius and 
the indomitable will of the Frenchman, who anticipated 
Wellesley’s action, saved his Army from capture. Soult had 
found Loison’s Division at Guimaraens, and with Lorge’s 


* War Office: British Army in Spain and Portugal, 1809, No. 1,118. 
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Dragoons, who had joined him from Braga, he was able, 
when Wellesley came up to his rear-guard at Salamonde, to 
make his retreat safe after a slight struggle at Ponte Nova 
Bridge. If he had not succeeded in crossing the river, he 
might have been captured. He arrived safely at Montalegre 
on the 17th, and on -the 19th crossed the frontier into 
Spain at Allaritz, and the next day arrived at Orense, 
which he had left seventy-six days before. Napier, in 
giving an account of this remarkable and able retreat ,of the 
French Marshal, writes that Soult “had quitted Orense seventy- 
six days before with twenty-two thousand men, and three 
thousand five hundred had afterwards joined him from Tuy; he 
returned with nineteen thousand five hundred, having lost by 
sword and sickness, assassination and capture, six thousand good 
soldiers.” He also lost the whole of his Artillery, fifty-eight 
pieces, “ yet,” said Napier, “his reputation as a strict and able 
soldier was nowise diminished.’”* 

The immediate effect of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s victory and 
chase of Soult was the evacuation of Gallicia by the French, 
and it was never afterwards occupied during the whole of the 
Peninsular War. On the 20th May he wrote from Braga that 
he had decided to discontinue the further pursuit of Soult 
and to return southward, as he had heard of Marshal Victor's 
attack on Alcantara. On the 31st he was at Coimbra and on 
the 7th June at Thomar, where he heard that Victor had reached 
Truxillo, and had posted a division of his Army over the Tagus 
by the bridge of Almarez. On the 11th June he was at Abrantes, 
where he remained, inactive and much embarrassed by want of 
means to feed and clothe his troops, until the end of June, when, 
knowing that a reinforcement of 8,000 men were arriving at 
Lisbon, and that Cuesta, the Spanish General, was advancing 
aftert he retreat of Marshal Victor from Torremocha, he set off, 
meaning to join Cuesta on the Tietar and with the united forces 
to advance on Madrid. There were several plans of defensive 
operations open to him, but he decided, after mature con- 
sideration, to join Cuesta and advance upon Madrid. While at 
Abrantes, hearing from home that he was to have a reinforce- 
ment of seven Battalions, he wrote informing the War Office that 
as soon as these troops arrived, he would send home the two 
Battalions of Detachments. He wrote on the 22nd June from 
Abrantes, that the French were continuing their retreat, but 


* Napier, vol. ii., Book vii., chap. ii., pp. 112 and 113. 
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that his own operations had been much crippled and retarded 
by the want of money. 

On the 27th June, the Army broke up from the camp 
and cantonments on the Tagus and marched into Spain. 
The strength was 16,6638 Infantry, 38,047 Cavalry, 1,287 
Engineer Artillery and waggon-train, and 80 pieces of Artillery. 
The reinforcements that had arrived at Lisbon, with the addi- 
tion of the 40th Regiment from Seville, being about 8,000 in 
addition to the above. This latter force, organised into three 
Brigades, did not leave Lisbon until about the end of June. 

On the 28th June, Marshal Victor had placed himself behind 
the river Alberche with an advanced guard at Talavera, and 
with detachments watching the Tagus from the mouth of the 
Alberche to the Guadarama. 

The Army under Sir Arthur marched in two columns by 
Castello Branco, which place they reached on the Ist July, 
the advanced guard arrived at Placencia on the 8th, the. 
whole Army being concentrated there by the 16th July. On. 
the 17th and 18th July, the Army left Placencia and reached 
Oropesa on the 20th, where it formed a junction with the 
Spanish Army under Cuesta. On the 22nd, the combined forces. 
left Oropesa. The line of action had been agreed on by 
Wellesley and Cuesta at a conference which they had had at 
Placencia on the 10th July. In this conference it was finally 
decided that both Generals should march on the 18th against 
Marshal Victor, while Venegas, the General Commanding the 
other portion of the Spanish forces, was to march and engage 
the French under Sebastiani, and after occupying his attention— 
while the others were engaged against Victor—he was to push 
on towards Madrid. 

Sir Arthur, when he set out on his march, was ignorant of 
Marshal Ney’s retreat from Corunna, and the abandonment by 
the French of Gallicia, and was thus for a short time in some 
little danger when he advanced along the Tagus, but as he had 
heard that two Corps of the Army were behind the mountains 
on his flank, he warned Beresford to make careful observations 
in that direction. Victor, who had become alarmed at his 
position on the Alberche in consequence of the advance of 
General Wilson, and of his gaining the pass of San Pedro 
Bernardo, which leads upon Madrid, had wasted many days by 
dragging pontoons from the Tagus to the Tietar to secure his 
retreat ; also on the 21st, finding Cuesta concentrated with his 
whole force at Vellada, he reinforced his posts at Talavera, and 
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altered his line of retreat from the Madrid to the Toledo road, 
and concentrated two Divisions behind the Alberche. 

The opposing forces were now almost within striking distance 
nod were manceuvring for position, but the English Commander- 
in-Chief was for some days thwarted in his pians by the bad 
generalship, inertness, and obstinacy of Cuesta. 

Soult had been on 30th June appointed to the supreme 
command of the French forces, and Napoleon, in his instructions 
to the French Marshal, shows that he had accurately foreseen 
the line of advance which would be taken by Wellesley, and 
had, in consequence, ordered Soult to cross the mountains and 
“ fall on his flank and rear and crush him.” The details of his 
operations showed the great French General at his best, and 
on the day that Wellesley crossed the Tietar and joined Cuesta, 
50,000 men were about Salamanca. General Foy had been 
sent to Madrid to inform King Joseph of the plan of operations, 
and the King immediately left the capital with his guards to 
join Victor. He came up with him on the 25th, Victor having 
crossed the Guadarama river. By the morning of the 24th, 
50,000 men and 90 pieces of Artillery were concentrated behind 
the Guadarama stream and “within afew miles of Cuesta’s 
advanced guard, while the Allics were separated into four 
Divisions, Sir Arthur Wellesley at Talavera, Sherbrooke at 
Casalegas, the main body of the Spanish troops at St. Olalla.” 

The Allies came into collision with the enemies’ outposts on 
the 24th July, but Wellesley was not able to follow up in 
consequence of the great deficiency in his transport and tood, 
the troops having been in actual want for 2 days.* 

On the 26th July, Cuesta was driven back by Victor, the 
Allies, at this juncture, narrowly escaping a great disaster. Sir 
Arthur at once saw from the state of things beyond the Alberche 
that only by taking up a strong position could he hope to get 
the Spaniards to stand a shock which he now saw to be imminent, 
He therefore selected Talavera, which rested on the river Tagus, 
as lis fixed point, and stationed the Spanish Army with their 
right on the town and their left covered by a large field redoubt. 
Their front also was well protected by,earthworks and defences, 
while inthe rear was a very large house in a woed which in case 
of defeat could be held as a strong post to cover their retreat to 
Arzobispo and Oropesa. The front was prolonged by the 
British Infantry, Campbell’s Division next to the Spanish troops, 


* War Office: British Army in Spain and Portugal, 1809, vol. 118. 
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and then Sherbrooke’s. Mackenzie’s Division was near the 
Alberche, part of the British Cavalry was with him, and a 
Brigade of the same force was posted behind the redoubt on 
the Spanish left. 

The French Army advanced against Wellesley early in the 
morning of the 27th. At mid-day Victor reached the heights of 
Salinas, and at 3 0’clock the Divisions of Lapisse and Ruffin 
threw themselves against the British Brigades, and for a short 
time there was great confusion and some loss, but the 
steadiness of the 45th Regiment and the 60th Rifles kept their 
order, and, Sir Arthur directing in person, the enemy was 
checked. General Donkin, luckily, at the same-time took post 
on a hill on the left of the British position, which had most 
unaccountably been left unoccupied, and helped to check the 
enemy; about the same time the 4th Corps of the French 
attacked the Spaniards, who, after discharging their guns, at 
once broke and fled. Sir Arthur seeing the peril, sent forward 
some Cavalry, and some of the Spaniards who had remained 
steady checked the advance, the French finally retreating with 
some loss. Cuesta endeavoured to head back the fugitives, but 
at the end of the day his Army was some 6,000 less in number 
than at the commencement of the action. The fighting, 
however, was not over for the day, for it was seen that the hill 
on the left was the key to the position of the Allies. Victor 
therefore directed Ruffin’s Division to attack this hill. Donkin 
was able to repulse the attack in front, but the enemy got round 
his left, and the hill would have been carried had not General 
Hill come to his aid, the French being ultimately driven off. 
The 29th Regiment particularly distinguished itself in this action. 


Hill now brought up the 48th and the Ist Battalion of Detach- 
ments, which, with the 29th, had to meet a renewed desperate 
attack of the French, who seemed determined to capture the 
hill. The struggle was long and desperate, and though darkness 
had set in the battle continued, the combatants being scarcely 
twenty yards distant from each other. Ultimately the dogged 
defence of the English won the fight, and with loud shouts the 
French were driven back into the ravine. Lapisse was equally 
unfortunate against the English centre, for, although he had made 
some impression on the German Legion, he retired on the failure 
of the attack on the hill, and the fighting for the day was over. 
The enemy, however, was not beaten, and the next day was to 
see the battle of Talavera. 

At the first light on the morning of the 28th, the French 
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again threw themselves against Sir Arthur’s position. Ruffin, 
with Villatte in support, again assailed the hill, the assault being 
preceded by artillery fire, which was very destructive. The 
French fought with the greatest valour, the Grenadiers being 
particularly pressing, some of them reaching the summit of the 
hill, but they could not, though they might win a footing, hold 
it; and the fight went on, till at last the General was wounded, 
the French were forced back, at first retreating slowly to cover 
the withdrawal of their wounded, but ultimately they broke into 
a run, reaching their original position in the greatest disorder 
and with a loss of about 1,500 men. 

A Council of War was now held by King Joseph, assisted 
by Jourdan and Victor, the former advising a retreat behind 
the Alberche until the arrival of Soult (who was not expected 
till between the 2nd and 5th August), the latter urging the 
resumption of the fight. Victor’s counsel prevailed, dispositions 
were made to renew the fight, and the real battle of Talavera 
commenced. 

Ruffin was to attempt to turn the left of the Allies, while 
Villatte was to charge the hill and guard the valley across 
which Ruffin was to march; Lapisse was to attack Sherbrooke 
and with half his Division help Villatte to carry the hill, while 
the 4th Corps attacked Campbell on the English right. Sir 
Arthur took up his position on the summit of the hill, where he 
could easily note every movement of the enemy and direct his 
own troops. 

The battle commenced by an advance of the 4th Corps 
against the English right; they fell upon Campbell’s Division 
with the greatest resolution and élan, but the General, who was 
well supported by Mackenzie, the King’s Regiment of Spanish 
Cavalry, and two Spanish battalions, was able to hold his 
ground. ‘“ The British soldiers, putting the French skirmishers 
aside, met the advancing columns with loud shouts, broke their 
front, lapped their flanks with fire, and, giving no respite, 
pushed them back with a terrible carnage,’* capturing the 
guns. 

At the same time Lapisse hurled his troops against Sher- 
brooke, who met the advancing French with a charge of British 
bayonets by the whole Division. In this part of the fight the 
Guards, who were on the right, having advanced too far, 
suffered severely by the fire of the French Artillery on their 
exposed flank. Sir Arthur, intently watching the fight, saw 


* Napier, vol. ii., Book viil., chap. i1., p. 175. 
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the confusion caused by the Guards’ misadventure, and ordered 
the 48th down from the hill, where they were fighting a tough 
battle ; and this Corps, led by Colonel Donellan, gallantly and 
coolly marched through the disordered troops in the centre, 
and forming line as upon parade, by their steady discharges 
they arrested the French advance, and enabled the Guards to 
reform and renew the fight. 


On the left of the line the key of the position had been 
fiercely assailed by Villatte, who sent his Grenadiers on in 
front; at the same time Ruffin was seen marching by the left 
to attack that flank. Sir Arthur at once ordered Anson’s 
Brigade of Cavalry to charge the head of these columns, which 
they did with the greatest intrepidity. A chasm, unperceived 
when the charge had commenced, failed to daunt the 28rd Light 
Dragoons, who dashed down it; and though men and horses 
rolled over each other in awful confusion, yet the survivors 
tore up the opposite bank, but, being met by the enemy’s Polish 
Lancers and the Westphalian Light Horse, were obliged to 
retreat with a loss of half the Regiment. 


The hill was, however, saved, and before long the French, 
seeing that all their attempts to advance were checked, relaxed 
their efforts, and the fire of the English all along the line 
becoming so hot, the whole Army was at last obliged to retire 
to its former position, with the loss of one of their leaders, the 
gallant Lapisse, who fell mortally wounded. The total loss of 
the French in this battle was 7,389 Officers and men hors de 
combat, including 2 Generals killed; more than half the 
loss being in Victor’s Corps. The English loss was heavy— 
9 Generals—Mackenzie and Langworth—33 Officers, and 900 
Non-commissioned Officers and men killed; 3 Generals, 192 
Officers, and about 3,000 Non-commissioned Officers and men 
wounded. This, with 9 Officers and 650 Non-commissioned 
Officers and men missing, made up a total loss of 6,200, 5,400 
of which were in the actions on the 28th. The Spaniards were 
reported to have lost about 1,200 killed and wounded. The 
two Battalions of Detachments were in the thick of the fights 
of the 27th and 28th. The 1st Battalion lost, on the 27th, 1 
Lieutenant (McDougal), 1 Sergeant, and 13 rank-and-file killed, 
2 Captains and 1 Lieutenant missing, and 2 Sergeants and 
88 rank-and-file wounded. On the 27th, the 2nd Battalion 
of Detachments had no casualties. On the 28th, the Ist 
Battalion lost 26 rank-and-file killed, 1 Major, 3 Captains, 
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5 Lieutenants, 6 Sergeants, 1 Drummer, and 159 rank-and-file 
wounded, and 1 Drummer and 1 rank-and-file missing. The 
2nd Battalion of Detachments lost 1 rank-and-file killed, 13 
rank-and-file wounded, and 1 rank-and-file missing. 


Next day General Craufurd reached the camp with the 43rd, 
52nd, and 95th Regiments, having had an exciting march 
through the flying troops of Cuesta, who gave the most 
alarming reports of defeat and disaster. 


The campaign really ended with the fight at Talavera, for 
though in the future operations, during Sir Arthur’s march from 
Talavera (till he, in September, distributed his troops for rest 
in Badajos, Elvas, Campo Major, and other places), he had some 
narrow escapes from the French united Armies, and suffered 
much from the stupidity of the Spanish troops and the bad 
faith of the Juntas, he did not again measure his strength _ _ - 


and skill with the French till the new campaign opened out 
next year. Having ascertained that in comparison with the 
combined French forces he was dangerously weak (for he had 
at last learnt of the presence and strength of Soult), he decided 
to retreat into Portugal. He chose the line of the Tagus, and 
marching on the 3rd to Oropesa, he passed the Bridge of Arzo- 
bispo on the 4th August ; before, however, the Spaniards could get 
over they were attacked by an advanced party of Marshal Soult, 
who drove them before him like sheep, and had Victor been in 
time to follow up his success, a disaster might have happened to 
the Allies. Another victory of the French over the Spanish 
General Venegas in August enabled Victor to enter Toledo, 
and King Joseph to return to Madrid in triumph. 


The supreme Junta had, in view of the disorganisation and 
utter incompetence of the Spanish Generals, offered Sir Arthur 
the supreme command of the united Army, with the rank of 
Captain General, which he accepted; they then pressed him to 
resume offensive operations, but as they made no change in 
their execrable system, Sir Arthur felt convinced that it was 
necessary, at all events for the present, to relinquish further 
operations, and informed the Junta, through the British 
Ambassador, that he intended to retire into Portugal. 

A despatch, which Sir Arthur received from Lord Wellesley 
while at Merida, painted in strong colours the terror of the 
Junta, the distraction of the people, and the universal con- 
fusion, and he suggested to Sir Arthur whether it was not 
possible still to cover Andalusia by the Spanish Army taking up 
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a defensive position behind the Guadiana, with the left on 
the frontier of Portugal. Sir Arthur, on the receipt of this 
despatch, delayed his retreat for a time to allay the excitement 
of the Spanish people, but was firm in his resolve not to again 
trust the native troops, and instanced their shameful flight at 
Arzobispo, and their unsoldierly conduct at Talavera. He 
would only agree to take post in the Portuguese frontier, and 
endeavour, by hanging on the enemy’s flank, to prevent his 
crossing the Guadiana, and this resolve he adhered to. 

‘.. The Houses of Parliament were not slow in acknowledging the 
services of the Army under the able command of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who was raised to the Peerage by the style and title 
of Viscount Wellington. A vote of thanks for the services 
of the Chief and his Army was passed at the opening of the 
Session by the House of Lords on the 25th January 1810, for 
the victory over the enemy at Talavera. 

His Majesty the King, by an order dated Horse Guards, 
9th September, commanded that in commemoration of the 
brilliant victories obtained by the Divisions of His Army over 
the enemy at Rolica, Vimiero, Corunna, and Talavera de la 
Reyna, the Officers of the Army mentioned in the order were to 
enjoy the privilege of wearing a medal suspended by a ribbon 
the colour of the sash, with a blue edge, round the neck, 
Amongst the officers named for this distinction was Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Jremonger of ‘“‘ the Queen’s.” 

It was also ordered by the King that the families of any 
officers who had fallen in battle, and who would, had they lived, 
have been entitled to the medal, were to have it sent to them. 

The War Office Pay Lists* contains the names of many 
soldiers of ‘“‘ the Queen’s” who weve killed, and of others who 
were taken prisoners at Talavera, and who afterwards escaped 
and joined the Headquarters of the Regiment; the monthly 
returns of the Regiment also contain an order to the effect that the 
men who were left in Spain were to be discontinued to be borne 
on the strength of the Regiment. The bulk of the Officers and 
men of the Detachments appear to have returned home after 
the Campaign, sometime in August 1809. At the Inspection of 
the Regiment, on the 26th April 1810, by Brigadier-General 
Acland, he reported that the Officers and men absent in Spain 
and Portugal, with the exception of 15 men, had returned to the 
Regiment. We therefore leave the account of the Peninsula, 


* War Office Pay Lists, vol. 2,027. 
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to return to it when the Regiment was again ordered to 
reinforce the Army in Portugal in January 1811. 

On the visit paid to Portsmouth in June of this year, 
by their Majesties the Emperor of ‘Russia and the King of 
Prussia, who were accompanied by H.R.H. the Prince Regent, 
the six Companies of the Regiment at home had the honour to 
attend the Royal personages, and the Queen’s Companies formed 
the Guard of Honour. The Guard was commanded by Captain 
Freeman Barton, who, in consequence of this honourable duty, 
was knighted by the Prince Regent. 

On the 11th June, an order was received that the Regiment 
was to be augmented from the 29th ultimo, and to consist of 
the numbers specified, viz., 10 Companies, with the usual number 
of Officers and 1 Sergeant Major, 1 Quartermaster Sergeant, 
1 Paymaster Sergeant, 1 Armourer Sergeant, 50 Sergeants, 


51 Corporals, 22 Drummers. and Fifers- and—950- Privates ; on 
1ith August, a further order was received that a Recruiting 
Company was to be added to the Regiment, and was to consist 
of 1 Captain, 2 Lieutenants, and 1 Ensign, 8 Sergeants, 
8 Corporals, and 4 Drummers; the date of this augmentation 
was to be 38rd August 1809.* 

A further augmentation of the strength of the Regiment was 
ordered on the 25th December, with the same number of 
Companies, the strength of Non-commissioned Officers and men 
was to be as follows: 64 Sergeants, 60 Corporals, 22 Drummers 
and Fifers, and 1,140 men. The Recruiting Company was to be 
the same strength as before.f A circular letter was received 
on the 20th April 1810 by the Officer Commanding the Regiment 
at Ipswich, referring him to the Act of Parliament which allowed 
a certain proportion of the Militia of Great Britain to enlist 
voluntarily into the Regular Force, and authorising him to 
enlist Sergeants and Corporals from the Militia, not exceeding 
the proportion of 1 Sergeant and 1 Corporal to every 20 men. 
The said Non-commissioned Officers to be supernumerary to the 
establishment, but to fall into vacancies as they should occur. 
The Officers appointed from the Militia were to rate with the 
Ensigns of the Regiment according to the dates of their 
respective commissions. 


“ War Office: General Officers’ Letter Book, 1806-10; and War Office: 
Commanders’ Letter Book, 1809, vol. 11. 

t War Office: General Officers’ Letter Book, 1806-10 ; and War Office: 
Commanders’ Letter Book, 1809, vol. 11. 
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The Regiment was fated to go through some arduous work 
next year, similar in many respects (though much more 
disastrous) to the Helder campaign in 1799, 

The British Government, always jealous of the sea power of 
her enemies, had been for some time troubled and apprehensive 
at the formidable naval preparations carried on by France in 
the waters of the Scheldt. Napoleon, it was reported, had had 
most careful surveys made of these waters for the protection of 
the Naval Station of Antwerp, and had forced his brother, King 
Louis of Holland, to cede to France the port of Flushing, to aid 
in these projects. 

By this acquisition, he became entire master of the entrance 
to the Scheldt, and had gained a capacious harbour, where a 
Fleet of at least 20 Sail of the Line could be held in readiness 
for sea. 

In March 1809, the English Cabinet, alarmed at these 
preparations, took it into their serious consideration whether 
it would not be possible to strike a blow against the naval 
resources of the enemy in the Scheldt, and even to attempt the 
destruction of their arsenal at Antwerp, or, at all events, to 
endeavour to destroy “the Ships of War stationed in different 
parts of the Scheldt between Antwerp and Flushing, and to 
demolish the dockyards and arsenals at Antwerp, Ternouse, 
and Flushing.” To facilitate and safeguard the passage of the 
Western Scheldt, it was proposed to occupy Cadzand, the 
Island of Walcheren, and South Beveland, by British troops. 

Sir David Dundas, who had succeeded the Duke of York as 
Commander in-Chief, was, on the 24th March, summoned to a 
Cabinet meeting, when he was informed of the decisions of the 
Cabinet, and that an immediate attack on Walcheren and 
Antwerp was intended to be made. 

The Commander-in-Chief had not been previously consulted 
as to the policy or practicability of the Expedition, but he was 
now—when the Expedition was decided upon—directed to 
inform the Government what number of men could be furnished 
for the Expedition. He at once ordered a general return of the 
troops in the United Kingdom, to present to Parliament with 
his report. In this return, the state of the Queen’s Regiment, 
one of those ordered on this service, was given as follows :— 

Effectives on the Ist April - - 473 
Volunteered from the Militia - - 451 


Total - = - = 994 
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These numbers were exclusive of the men still left in Portugal 
and Spain, which was stated to be— 


Portugal - - - - - 144 
Spain - - - - 140 
Grand Total - - 1,208 


The establishment of the Regiment at the beginning of the 
year was 10 Companies—76 men in each—total number in all, 
906. Onthe 25th May, an augmentation was—in view of the 
Campaign—ordered to be made of 10 Lieutenants and 200 rank 
and file—the establishment being now fixed at— 

Ten Companies, 95 men in each, or a total of Officers and 
men of 1,126. 

The annual cost before augmentation was 26,820/., and 
after 32,6420. 

On the 22nd May, the Regiment was inspected at Ipswich by 
Brigadier-General Acland, preparatory to its being sent on 
service. The total strength of the Regiment as given in the 
report is stated to be as follows :— 

Officers, 42; Staff Officers, 6; total of Non-commissioned 
Officers and privates, 1,285; and the effective strength for 
service 51 Sergeants, 12 Drummers, and 9385 rank and file; 
1 Sergeant, 5 Drummers, and 280 rank and file are returned as 
being in Spain and Portugal. 

The Brigadier-General reported that Lieutenant - Colonel 
Iremonger, who was in command, had been very assiduous and 
successful in bringing the Regiment forward for service. The 
general concluded his report by an assurance that the equip- 
ments would all be ready for service in a fortnight, and that he 
considered the men of good class in general, and serviceable. 
In a letter accompanying his report, he mentions the want of 
great coats being a great impediment to the engagement of the 
Queen’s for service; what they had had been lost in Spain, and 
no answer had been received to repeated applications for their 
replacement. 460 volunteers had been received from Militia 
Regiments.* 

On 3rd August, a recruiting Company was added to the 
establishment at an annual cost of 1,263. 3s. 4d. 

On the 5rd June, Sir David Dundas sent in his report to the 
Government. In it he stated, as his opinion, that an attack on 
Antwerp was ‘‘a service of great risk,” and gave a number of 


* British Review Reports, 1809. 
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reasons against the undertaking. The Minister, Castlereagh, 
was, however, greatly in favour of the Expedition, and it was 
pushed forward. It is well known that the Expedition was 
mainly attributed to his instigation, and in spite of the fact 
that the Commarder-in-Chief and other competent Military 
authorities were of opinion that the Expedition could not 
sueceed. The line of the Scheldt was, by the authorities, con- 
sidered too strong, and a coup de main impossible, and “that 
to effect anything by a regular Army would demand too great 
a force and a succession of campaigns.” 

The Expedition was, unhappily, finally decided upon, and the 
Commander-in-Chief was ordered to prepare an adequate force 
to act conjointly with the Fleet, General Lord Chatham being 
appointed to command the troops (the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army not having been consulted on this appointment), 
Admiral Sir Richard John Strachan being appointed the Naval 
Commander of the Expedition. 

The Admiral was employed in reconnoitring the Scheldt and 
its approaches from March until the Expedition sailed at the 
end of July, and amongst the numerous reports sent on to him 
from his Officers is one from Captain Boxer, commanding the 
sloop “Skylark,” in which he gave the strength of the enemies’ 
Fleet as 10 Ships of the Line, including one 50-gun Ship, 
2 Frigates, and a few smaller Vessels.* Very particular and 
precise reports were sent in by the Admiral, who seems to have 
been indefatigable in obtaining information. 

In the instructions “to our Right Trusty and Right Well- 
beloved Cousin and Counsellor, John, Earl of Chatham,” dated 
16th July, it is stated that, having thought fit to appoint him 
to command a large Division to be assembled and transferred to 
the Scheldt in order “to attack and destroy the naval town 
and establishment where the enemy is so rapidly accumulating 
in that river in the Island of Walcheren, and at Antwerp.” He 
was to consider that this conjoint Expedition with the Naval 
forces had, for its object, the destruction of the arsenals and 
establishments in Antwerp and Flushing; the reduction of the 
Island of Waleheren, and to render, if possible, the Scheldt no 
longer navigable for Ships of War. After attaining these objects, 
he was to re-embark the troops, leaving a sufficient force to 
maintain possession of the Island of Walcheren. | 


“ Collection of Parliamentary Papers relating to the Expedition to the 
Scheldt, pp. 243 and 244, B.M. p.m. 291, f. 5, 1811. 
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The number of troops to be employed was given as 
follows :— 


Cavalry - - - - 2,657 
Artillery - - ~ - 3,032 
Foot Guards’ - ye . - 2,867 
Infantry (The Queen’s, 833) ~ 30,229 
Total = = - 38,785 
Increase of Cavalry - - 510 
39,295 
Deduct two troops withdrawn - 152 
39,143* 


- or very nearly 40,000 men. 


The Naval force was :— 

35 Sail of the Line, 

2 Ships of 50 guns, 

3 Ships of 44 guns, 

18 Frigates, 

33 Sloops, 

5 Bomb Vessels, 

23 Gun Brigs—five carrying mortars, 

1 Hired Cutter, 

14 Revenue Cutters, 

5 Tenders, 

82 Gunboats, 
together with the craft employed in His Majesty’s Dock- 
yards. f 

With the Fleet to carry the troops were about 400 Transports. 
In the memorandum of the Board of Admiralty containing a 

statement of the Ships and Vessels of War for the Expedition 
as detailed, they give it as their opinion that the Island of 
Walcheren ought first to be taken, and the Fleet then broken 
into divisions to convey troops to the different places, and to 
protect troops at any given point. In going up the river it was 
thought that it might be expedient to take Terneuse, on the 
right bank, but the left bank of the river would have to be 


* Scheldt, Lord Chatham, vol. 1., 73, P.R.O. 
‘ Collection of Parliamentary ‘Papers relating to the Expedition to the 
Scheldt, p. 24, B.M. p.m. 291, f. 5. 
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‘secured as the Army proceeded, and when the troops reached as 
far as Batz, the Fleet ought to be in a good position to proceed. 

The instructions to Admiral Sir Richard John Strachan, 
marked “most secret,” and dated 17th May, were similar in 
character, and very detailed, but in these instructions he was not 
in any way subordinated to Lord Chatham. He was furnished 
with a copy of the instructions to Lord Chatham, and was 
ordered to’ co-operate with him in all the operations he had 
been commanded to take.* | 

On the 25th July, at 4 p.m., Lord Chatham embarked at Deal 
on board the 74-gun Ship Venerable, and in the evening he 
sailed with the Armada from Portsmouth for the Downs, where 
he was joined on the 27th by the left Division under Sir Eyre 
Coote, Vice-Admiral Sir W. A. Otway coming on board there and 
Admiral Sir Richard J.Strachan shifting his flag to the Venerable. 

The first portion of the Fleet with Lord Chatham and 
Admiral Sir R. J. Strachan left the Downs at 5 a.m. on the 
28th, and by 7 p.m. they dropped anchor in Stone Deep in 
the West Kapell Roads. Next morning the Transports with the 
Division under Sir John Hope arrived and anchored between 
the Islands of Noord Beveland and Schouwen, nearly opposite 
the town of Zierikzee. On the evening of the 29th and morning 
of the 30th, the left wing of the Army, 17,000 strong, under the 
command of Sir Eyre Coote, arrived under the protection of 
Vice-Admiral Sir William A. Otway, of H.M.S. Monarch. This 
Division was intended to act exclusively against Walcheren, 
while Sir John MHope’s Division was to operate in South ° 
Beveland. 

While the Fleet was assembling at the mouth of the Scheldt 
a, strong westerly breeze sprung up, and soundings having been 
taken by some Deal boatmen who were with the Fleet, the 
whole took shelter in the Room Pot, and later on got safely 
under cover in the Veer Gat. 

At 11 am. on the 30th July, signals were made from the 
Fleet for the troops to land in light marching order, but in 
consequence of the gale it was not until about 4 p.m. that the 
boats with the Ist Division, under Lieut.-General Fraser, were 
in line, and the landing effected after some slight resistance 
from the enemy. The troops afterwards made good their 
position on some sand hills, with East Kapell in front. General 
Fraser immediately sent on Colonel Pack with the 71st Regiment 


* Scheldt, Miscellaneous, vol. v., 77, P.R.O. 
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to Fort Den Haak, covering the town of Ter Veer, which he 
captured. 

The disembarkation of the troops for Walcheren was con- 
pleted on the 31st; by 3 p.m. the investment of Ter Veer, with. 
detachments from the Divisions commanded by Major Generals 
Paget and Graham, was completed, and the remainder of the. 
Army moved forward in the following order :-—— 

Right Wing, under Major-General Graham. 
1 Officer and 30 men of the 95th Rifle 
Corps - - - 

2 Companies, 68th Light Infantry - 

3rd Battalion the Royals - - - 

lst Battalion 5th Regiment - - 
2nd . 35th Ss - - 

30 men Royal Staff Corps - - 

Artillery, 5 light six-pounders, and 1 54-in. Howitzer. 


Colonel Hay 


Commanding. 


Centre, under Lieutenant-General Lord Paget. 
120 men of the 95th Rifle Corps -, Brigadier-General 
8 Companies 68th Light Infantry = - J Rottenburgh. 
65th Regiment - - - 
2nd Battalion 23rd Regiment - 


Ist . 6th : Brigadier-General 


Ist ~ 23rd ‘ : : Brown. 

Ist 55 81st . 

Artillery, 2 light six-pounders, and 1 54-in. Howitzer. 
Reserve. 

2nd Battalion 14th Regiment - 

5ist Regiment ~ e | Brigadier-General 

Ist Battalion 82nd Regiment - 2 Houston. 


Reserve Artillery. 


Left Wing, Lieutenant-General M. Fraser. 
50 men of the 95th Rifle Corps -- 
Ist Battalion 71st Regiment - - 
Ist 55 36th 55 


ond 63rd ; Major-General 
77th Regiment Z Picton. 
Battalion of Detachments 2 : 

20 men Royal Staff Corps” - - 


Artillery, 5 light six-pounders, and 1 53-in. Howitzer.* 


* Scheldt, Journal of the Proceedings of the Army under the Earl of 
Chatham, vol. i., P.R.O. 
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At 5am. on the 31st, Lieutenant-General Sir Eyre Coote 
sent a report to the Commander-in-Chief that Deputies had 
arrived in camp from Middleburg, offering to surrender the 
town. Lord Chatham, who had in the meantime landed, 
received the Deputies in the rear of the position the investing 
Army had taken up, and terms were soon agreed upon. The 
town of Ter Veer was defended by Lieutenant Colonel Bogart, 
Major-General Bruce, Commander-in-Chief of King Louis’ forces 
in Zealand, who was there when the Fleet arrived, having 
crossed over to Zuid Beveland. Colonel Bogart, on being 
summoned to surrender, replied that he would defend it as long 
as he was able. The next morning (works having been erected 
during the night), a fierce bombardment was commenced upon 
the town, both from the Fleet in the Veer Gat under Sir Home 
Popham and from the guns on shore. After a gallant defence, 
in which the men suffered severely, (‘I never saw a cannonade 
so effectual, and I must say that I never saw it better 
supported,” writes an Officer present with the English forces*) 
on Tuesday, Ist August, at 4 p.m., the Governor capitulated 
upon terms that were agreed upon. Before the town capitulated 
200 of its garrison managed to escape the vigilance of the Fleet 
and got into Flushing. The gallant Commander was amongst 
the prisoners, with 1 Captain, 4 Lieutenants, 1 Naval Captain, 
1 master mariner, and 519 men. 

The loss in killed and wounded in this first engagement was 
1 Officer and 45 Non-commissioned Officers and men killed, and 
234 Non-commissioned Officers and men wounded and missing. 

During the attack on Ter Veer, the rest of the Army had 
moved forward in two columns. The Ist Column, composed of 
the right and centre, starting at 1 p.m., 3lst July, moved by 
East Kapell to Grypskerke, where the centre Division halted 
the right Division proceeding to Meliskerke. The 2nd Column 
moved by ..ervus Kirke to St. Laurens’, Headquarters at 
Grypskerke. The next day, Ist August, at 4 a.m., the Army 
moved forward in three Divisions for the investment of Flushing. 
General Graham, with the lst Division advancing by Zoutland, 
capturing the batteries the enemy had erected near that place, 
and at Dykeshoek, Vygeler, and Nolle. Afterwards Graham 
took up a position with his right on the dyke near Nolle, and 
his centre and left on the road leading to New Zouburg. 


* Letters from Flushing, p. 31, London. 
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The centre Division, under Lord Paget, marched by Hoogeland 
and Condekerke. They came into collision with a party of the 
enemy at the latter place, whom they captured, and finding 
the enemy in force at West Zouburg they drove them back. 
‘Paget then formed up his Division on the ground the enemy 
had occupied, with his right communicating with General 
Graham and his left with General Houston. The latter General 
had marched by Middleburg to East Zouburg, with orders 
to leave Fort Rammikins on his left. He came up with 
the enemy at the village of Abeele, before which place breast- 
works had been thrown up and defended by some guns. General 
Houston at once threw himself against the position, which he 
carried with great gallantry, capturing four of the enemy’s 
guns, and ultimately taking up a position in front of East 
Zouburg, astride the high road leading from Middleburg to 
Flushing. 

Lieut.-General Fraser’s Division, after the capture of Ter Veer, 
had been sent forward against the strong Fort of Rammikins, 
which he now besieged. 

Sir Eyre Coote had established his Headquarters at West 
Zouburg. 

The batteries covering Flushing having been carried, Lord 
‘Chatham sent a despatch to Admiral Sir Richard Strachan, 
urging him most strongly to bring his ships round without a 
moment’s delay, as the enemy might easily be reinforced from 
Cadzand, and it had been reported that boats with troops had 
been actually seen crossing.* 

It would appear that Sir R. Strachan gave instructions to 
Admiral Lord Gardner to endeavour to get his portion of the 
Fleet round. On the 3rd August he wrote to Strachan, “I have 
called together the most experienced Captains and Pilots in the 
Squadron under my orders, and it is,in their opinion, impossible 
to pass the ships into the Scheldt either by Duerloo or Weiling 
without probable destruction as Jong as the enemy possesses 
‘Flushing and the Cadzand shore.’ f 

The other portion of the Army intended for the capture of 
‘Zuid (or South) Beveland, had, in the meantime, proceeded up 


* Scheldt, Journal of the Proceedings of the Army under the Earl of 
Chatham, vol. 1. 

t Observations on the documents laid before Parliament, including evidence 
heard at the Bar on the subject of the late Expedition to the Scheldt, p. 83, 
London, 1810, p.m. 1,103, 80. 
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the East Scheldt, and had effected a landing, under the able 
dispositions of Admiral Sir R. Keats, on the north shore between 
Wilmeldinge and Cattendyke. They had met with but little 
opposition from Major-General Bruce, and had at once moved - 
forward to Cloctinge, throwing forward strong patrols towards 
Goes and Capelle. Goes soon capitulated, and was occupied by 
part of the 92nd Regiment, Sir John Hope establishing his 
Headquarters there. The Reserve now moved forward to prevent 
the strong position of Batz being reinforced by the parties of 
the enemy who were being pressed back by our troops. The 
next day, 2nd August, Sir John Hope sent a despatch to Lord 
Chatham, informing him of his progress, and that he had 
observed some of the enemy’s ships proceeding towards Antwerp, 
and he concluded that the whole of the French Fleet were now 
safe under the guns of that place. 

On the Ist August, the Transports, with the two Divisions of 
the Army under Generals Lord Roslyn and General Grosvenor, 
arrived, and anchored in the Room Pot. In view of the strong 
reinforcements that had arrived at Flushing (nine ships full 
of French troops having got in) Lord Chatham decided to 
at once land General Grosvenor’s Division to assist in the 
investment. 

Accordingly they were at once landed and marched forward, 
arriving at East Zouburg late in the evening of the same 
day. This Division, in which was the Queen’s Regiment, was 
composed as follows :— 

Lieutenant-General Grosvenor. 


2nd Battalion llth Regiment - 742 Oe aad 


» 9th, SES: 6 ae 


Ist . 79th ‘5 - 1,000 _,, 
2nd Queen’s Regiment - - 850 men 
76th Regiment - - - 742 ,, 
2nd Battalion 84th Regiment - 864 ,, 


ee 


Total - - 4,973 men.* 


| Brigadier-General 
Acland. 


On the 3rd August, the Division moved forward early in the 
morning from East to West Zouburg and took up a position 
on the right, between the Divisions of Major-General Graham 
and Lieutenant-General Lord Paget. 7 


* Scheldt, Journal of the Proceedings of the Army under the Earl of 
Ckatham, vol. i., P-R.O. 
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Before sitting down in front of Flushing it was absolutely 
necessary to get possession of the strong Fort of Rammikins, 
which covered the town and commanded the river, the possession 
of which would enable the fleet to pass in and aid the siege of 
Flushing, and thus also prevent succour being thrown into the 
place from Cadzand. 

~The garrison of Fort Rammikins, consisting of only 127 
officers and men, were unable to make any prolonged resistance 
to the overwhelming force brought against it by the Division of 
Lieut.-General Fraser, and on the 2nd, as soon as Fraser's 
batteries were ready to open on it, the commander, Captain 
Woumier, surrendered it into our hands. 

_On the 3rd, a considerable quantity of stores and guns that 
had been landed at Ter Veer (that place having been made 
a landing place for stores and troops), were sent on to the 
investing army. 

_ At daybreak on the 2nd August, Sir John Hope moved his 
Division forward on South Beveland, the Guards surprising and 
capturing 70 or 80 of the enemy at a place called Krugningen, 
and they afterwards occupied an abandoned 12-gun battery 
at Waarden, the enemy having fled at their approach. 
They also spiked the guns. At the close of the day the 
army were cantonned at Waarden, Grabbendyke, Krugningen, 
Ostdyke, Hauswert, Cloctinge, Thore, Valke, and Yserke. From 
Waarden the French fleet could be distinctly seen at Antwerp, 
and it was observed that the arsenal had been constructed 
higher up the river, where the ships could proceed and be safe. 
It was also reported that, independent of the garrison, 6,000 
men belonging to the arsenal and the other establishments 
of the Government as well as the crews of the ships) were 
available by the enemy for the defence of Antwerp. On the 
3rd, Sir John Hope sent word that he had that day learned 
that Lillo, a fort between Batz and Antwerp, which entirely 
commanded the narrow part of the river, had been put into 
a complete state of defence. Sir John also reported that 
from Batz, which he had captured after a most feeble 
resistance from General Bruce, he could see 25 of the enemy’s 
vessels, 50 Gunboats, and several Line-of-Battle ships about four 
miles up the river. He had also ascertained that 5,000 Dutch 
troops were in ‘Bergen-op-Zoom, to which oo General Bruce 
had retired. | 

The whole of the troops” were now ina ‘position to close on 
Flushing, and on the Ist August the concentration was com- 
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menced. The total number of killed, wounded, and missing up 
‘to the Ist August, according to the returns, was 1 Officer, 
‘4 Non-commissioned Officers, and 41 rank and file killed, and 
247 rank and file wounded and missing. On the 8rd, Lord 
‘Chatham learnt that the landing at Cadzand had not taken 
place as reported, but as we had now taken possession of 
Fort Rammikin, he considered it was reasonably safe for 
the fleet to advance and help the army in the reduction of 
the town and port. He therefore sent strong representations 
to the Admiral, urging him to make every effort to give 
assistance with the fleet, also to strengthen Batz, and to collect 
a naval force on the West Scheldt for the ultimate object of the 
Expedition, viz., the destruction of the fleet and arsenal at 
Antwerp. 

The port and town of Flushing was defended by General 
Monnet, rather a different opponent, as it proved, to General 
‘Bruce. The works towards the land were very strong, but 
‘more exposed on the sea front, and, as the English Fleet was 
‘quite unopposed by the French, it could bring all its guns to 
assist the land forces. The disposition of the troops in front of 
Flushing were as follows: General Graham’s Division was on 
the right with three brigades, the 2nd under General Graham, 
the 3rd under General Acland (which consisted of the Queen’s, 
the 16th and 32nd Regiments), and the 7th under General 
Leith. The centre Division, under General Houston, consisted 
of two brigades, the 8th and 12th; the two brigades on the 
deft were commanded by Major-General Picton and Brigadier- 
General Rottenburg. The whole was under the command of 
Sir Eyre Coote. 

General Monnet’s instructions from Napoleon were, it is said, 
positive, that he was to hold Flushing as long as possible, in 
order to give time for the assembling of a large force at 
Antwerp, whither the French fleet had had orders to retreat if 
hard pressed. The troops investing Flushing were in number 
about 15,000. 

- About 8 a.m. on the 5th August, an attack was made by the 
enemy on our picquets, which was repulsed. The same day 
a further reinforcement of the enemy got over from Cadzand. 
A deserter from the enemy at Flushing had arrived in camp, 
with the information that the garrison had now a strength of 
from 7,000 to 8,000 men. 

. It is sad to notice that so little effort seems to have been 
made by the Admiral to give effect to the urgent representations 
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made for help from the Fleet in the early operations against 
Flushing. In excuse for this, it was said that the wind had 
been unfavourable during most of the time, but though this may 
have hampered the movements of the Admiral, it is hard to 
believe that from the beginning of August, when the siege com- 
menced, until the 14th of August, when the Fleet actually did 
make the attempt, something might not have been done to 
prevent the continued reinforcements of the enemy from 
Cadzand, which took place entirely unmolested by any part of 
the English naval forces. 

On the 6th, Lord Chatham sent a despatch to Sir John Hope, 
saying that he hoped to be able to send Lords Huntley and 
Roslyn’s divisions to him, but next day he was obliged to write 
that it was not possible to do so until he could get a naval force 
to proceed up the Scheldt. 

On the 7th, a determined attack was made against General 
Graham’s Brigade on our right by a column of the enemy, about 
2,000 strong, who had advanced out of the town about 4 p.m. 
On arriving at the junction of the roads to Swanenborough, 
Zouburg, and Condekerke, this column divided into two. 
The principal attack by the right column was made against a 
small wood on the left of our advanced picquets on the right of: 
a dyke, under cover of which the column had advanced. The 
attack was met by the 3rd Battalion of the Royals and success- 
fully resisted, the French being driven back in disorder. The 
left column, which came on by the Condekerke road, was, after a 
severe contest, driven back by a column under the command of 
Colonel Pratt, who had with him the 5th Regiment and a part 
of the German Legion. Many prisoners were here taken, 
amongst them several persons of rank. By 7.p.m. the attack 
‘was repulsed and the enemy driven back, when they retired 
considerably beyond their former position, the line of the 
English being proportionally advanced. It had been intended 
to advance the line at this point; so the sortie of the enemy was 
a fortunate circumstance. In this engagement, besides the: 
Royals and the 5th Regiment, the 35th Regiment particularly 
distinguished itself. The casualties of the day were 1 Non- 
commissioned Officer and 13 men killed, 8 Officers, 7 Non- 
commissioned Officers, and 130 men wounded, and one Officer 
missing. 

Great exertions were now made to complete the Batteries for- 
the bombard-nent ; 200 men were put on the work of the Gun 
Battery on the Nolle Dyke. The Gunboats of the Fleet had at: 
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last, on the 8th, got into line between Flushing and Cadzand, 
and the reinforcements of the enemy were cut off. A com- 
munication for mounted officers was made along the line of 
picquets of Lieutenant General Grosvenor’s Division (in which 
was the Queen’s Regiment). A communication was also made 
to the right from the Mortar Battery, and also along the road to 
the house occupied by the advanced picquet of General Acland’s 
Brigade (2nd Queen’s, 76th, and 2nd Battalion of 84th Regiment). 

On Thursday, the 10th, a French naval officer was caught 
leaving Flushing ; he had got within musket-range of Cadzand 
when he was captured. From him they learnt that the sea 
dyke had just been cut by the express orders of Napoleon, much 
against the inclination of General Monnet. 

The cutting of the sea dyke, though it did not interrupt 
the progress of the siege, caused the greatest discomfort to the 
troops, and was no doubt one of the causes that led to the 
sickness that immediately followed. Napoleon had considered 
this his trump card in the event of the English attempting to 
occupy Flushing. “They will not take Flushing,” he wrote, 
“since the dykes can be cut; they will not take the squadron, 
for it can ascend to Antwerp.’* They took blushing, but he 
was quite right about his Fleet. The great Frenchman had also 
counted on the assistance he would get from the sickness that he 
calculated would come to the troops from the exposure and the 
discomforts caused by cutting the sea dykes. In the course of 
the next day, abundant evidence was given of the truth of this. 
The “ water gang,” which had hitherto flowed towards the town, 
began to run with violence in the opposite direction, and the 
water in the ditches was soon 3 feet in depth. The next day 
the inundation was much increased. Fortunately for the 
Queen’s, Lieutenant-General Grosvenor’s Division was on rather 
higher ground, and consequently did not suffer so much. © 

‘On the 11th, the enemy attempted to get past fort Batz with 
six Gunboats, in order to get up the Bergen-op-Zoom channel, 
but fortunately without success. Five of them were driven on 
shore, and one captured. 

By the 12th August, the batteries in front of Flushing were 
completed, and it was resolved to begin the bombardment of 
the town next day. Instructions were sent off to the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Richard J. Strachan, informing him of 
this, and asking him to bring his ships round to assist, butit was: 


* Thiers, p 457: ‘ Lettres& Walcheren.” - - 
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not until the morning:of the 14th that he took any part in 
the siege, on which day, at 11 a.m., he brought a squadron 
of seven ships round, led by himself in the San Domingo. 

At 2 p.m. on Sunday, the batteries opened fire on the devoted 
town. .General Monnet, with his staff, was observed at the 
beginning of the bombardment on the tower of the Stadt House, 
but the severity of the fire soon obliged him to take shelter, 
and it was not long before the telegraph he had put up there 
was destroyed and the Stadt house on fire.* The battery on 
the right at Nolle Dyke, which bore directly on the left of the 
enemy, consisted of thirteen 24-pounders, six 8-inch mortars and 
two 8-inch howitzers. The centre battery, which enfiladed the 
enemy’s left, had ten 24-pounders and two mortar batteries. On 
the left, near the unfinished redoubt, was a battery of three 
24-pounders which bore on the right of the town, and between 
the right and centre was a battery of six 24-pounders manned 
by seamen, and also some 10-inch howitzers, which enfiladed 
the enemy’s defences. Colonel Congreve was in charge of his 
celebrated rockets, which did much execution. The firing 
continued without intermission the whole of the day and night, 
but though the town was repeatedly on fire and the destruction 
great, the defenders were able to hold to their guns, but in 
reduced numbers. About 11 a.m., after the firing had been 
going on all night, Sir R. J. Strachan got under weigh and 
placing his ships along the sea line of the town’s defences, 
poured in tremendous broadsides, which after a time silenced 
the enemy’s guns at that part of the defence; unfortunately 
they approached too near the shore, and two ships, in which 
were Sir R. J. Strachan and Lord Gardner, grounded, and had 
not the terrible fire before this silenced the enemy’s guns, they 
would have no doubt been destroyed or captured. 

General Osten seems to have commanded great respect from 
the British by his intrepidity and coolness during the siege, 
and was no doubt often saved by the chivalry and respect of 
our men, An interesting incident is related by an Officer, of 
one of our men, which deserves recording. Seeing a soldier 
firing his musket without aiming, the officer asked him at what 
he was firing; he replied, “Into the ensmy’s line” ; and on being 
told he was to pick out his man and make that his aim, he 
replied that “his heart would not let him take a fixed aim at 


* Journal of the Proceedings of the Army under the Command of the Earl 
of Chatham, P.R.O. 
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one certain man,” he continued, ‘‘and it answers all the same 
purpose to fire into a crowd.”* | 

About 5 p.m. on the i4th the enemy’s fire ceased, and the 
bombardment was at once stopped by Sir Eyre Coote, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Walsh was sent with a summons to the garrison 
to surrender. General Monnet replied that he would answer 
as soon as he had consulted a Council of War, which he had 
summoned. One hour having been given for reply ana three 
having elapsed, the bombardment recommenced, the firing being 
more tremendous than before, and was continued until 3 a.m. on 
the 15th, when General Monnet requested a suspension of arms 
for forty-eight hours. 

Though this was not accepted, pourparlers were continued, 
and at one p.m., the preliminaries having been agreed on, Colonel 
Long and Captain Cockburn, R.N.; were sent to negotiate terms. 
In an hour the preliminaries were settled, and the gates 
of the town were soon in the possession of the troops. An 
examination showed that it had suffered considerably, and it 
was remarked that the cannonading from the ships had been 
very destructive. Lord Chatham, in his despatch, giving an 
account of the siege of Flushing and its capitulation, praised 
highly the conduct of the troops, and expressed his strong sense 
of the constant and cordial co-cperation of the Navy on all 
occasions. 

‘The articles of the Capitulation included the conditions that 
the troops should march out with the honours of war, lay down 
their arms on the glacis, and be then considered as prisoners of 
war and sent as such to England. 

The Capitulation papers were dated 10th August, and were 
signed by G. Cockburn, Captain of H.M.S. Belleisle, and 
Colonel Long, a General, on the side of the English, and by 
G. Moutonnet, Captain d'Artillerie, and P. Leveque, Captain 
Commandant de Génie, on the part of the French. 

The number of the Garrison of Flushing that surrendered 
were, according to one account :— 


Officers - ~ - - - 200 

Non-commissioned Officers and men ~- 4,985 

Sick and wounded - - ~ - 618 
Total - - - 5,803f 


* Letters from Flushing, London, 1809, p. 155. 
+ Bulletins, 1809, p. 355. - 
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Another account of the prisoners differs considerably from. 
the above, and is as follows :— 


Officiers d’Etat Major (including General 


Monnet) - é 2 : 16 
Officiers de troupes - - - 101 
Sous-officiers et soldats - = - 3,773 
Malades et blessés - - - + 489 

Total - ~ -- 4,379* 


Two hundred and twenty-four guns were taken. 

The casualties from the 8th August to the surrender of 
Flushing were 3 Officers, 2 Non-commissioned Officers, and 26 
men killed, and 15 Officers, 7 Non-commissioned Officers, and 
$4 men wounded and missing. Amongst the Officers wounded 
was Lieutenant Clutterbuck of the Queen’s, “slightly.” 

On the completion and signing of the Capitulation, it was 
arranged that the French troops were to march out next day, 
but General Monnet, finding he could not be ready, asked for 
another day to complete his preparations. Accordingly, that 
being granted, at 9 a.m. on the 18th the troops marched out and 
piled their arms in a square “lined with part of our troops, the 
rest being posted on the adjacent sand-hills and dykes, as well 
as on the roads by which the French Army filed out from the 
garrison.”{ As soon as the arms were piled, the troops were 
marched under an escort to Fort Den Haak, where they were 
embarked. 

As soon as Flushing was in our hands, Lord Chatham moved 
his Headquarters from Middleburg to Goes in Zuid Beveland, 
and from there to Fort Batz. On the 19th, Transports were 
ordered to embark General Grosvenor’s Division to reinforce 
Sir John Hope's Army. This Division (including the Queen’s) 
embarked at Fort Rammikins, and sailed the same day up the 
West Scheldt. 

The next object of the Expedition, and indeed the main one— 
now rendered possible by the capitulation of Flushing—was the 
reduction of Antwerp and the destruction of the French naval 
squadron, which had escaped capture by the British, and had 
moved up beyond Antwerp, which place was well guarded by 


* Scheldt, Lord Chatham, vol. 1., 73, P.R.O. 


tT Scheldt, Journal of the Proceedings of the Army under the Command of 
the Earl of Chatham, vol. i., 73, p. 67. 
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the two Forts of Batz and Liefkenshoek, situated, as before 
described, about half-way between Fort Batz and Antwerp. . 

The delay in the reduction of Flushing had, however, enabled 
King Louis Bonaparte to bring up reinforcements. Marshal 
Bernadotte, who was at Cadzand, had assumed the supreme 
command of the French troops thus augmented. 

The strength of the French in the Scheldt was now close on 
37,000 (a higher estimate placed it at 40,000), while the effective 
force of the British did not exceed 30,000 men, and this force 
could not move against the French united Army, as a consider- 
able number had to be deducted to hold Walcheren and South 
(or Zuid) Beveland. It was calculated that at least 8,000 mén 
would be required to hold these two places, and, if operations 
were to be undertaken against Antwerp, it would be necessary 
to mask Bergen-op-Zoom and Breda. 

The Walcheren fever however, had now got well hold 
of the forces, and the amount of sickness and suffering that 
ensued was terrible. An Officer writing home gives the 
following distressing account. The troops during the siege 
slept for the most part in the open air. “I have very little 
more,” he writes, ‘to write to you on the present occasion, 
except to repeat my lamentations on account of the dreadful 
sickness which is daily hurrying us to the grave by hundreds. 
It is a putrid intermittent fever, originating in cold and damp 
and in bad air; the blood literally seems to stagnate, and to 
putrify because it cannot be put in motion. The same effect 
follows here from cold as in the West Indies from heat. The 
air is mortal. It is as thick as almost to choke you whilst you 
are breathing it. It is really almost impossible to enable you 
to form any adequate idea of the degree of this corruption. 
You may truly smell the air. . . . Almost all our Officers 
who were on duty during the siege are now confined to their 
beds, and happy are they who can procure a bed to sleep on. 
The sick are frequently seen without shelter or covering. .. . 
Every half hour it rains, a true cold winter rain; the sun 
then breaks out and throws us all into a perspiration; this 
will continue about an hour, when the heavens are again 
overclouded and the cold rain recommences.’”* 

Another Officer, sending home his experience, writes : 

“Towards morning we found ourselves wrapped in that chill, 
blue marshy mist rising from the ground that no clothing 


- © Letters from Flushing, pp. 179-80, R.U.S. Inst. 
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could kéep out, and that actually seems to penetrate to the 
inmost frame, and this we always found the morning atmosphere 
of Walcheren—the island covered with a shest of exhalation, 
blue, dense, and foetid.”* | 

Flushing seems to have been the worst place, the deaths 
there from this pestilent fever averaging from twenty to thirty 
a day. The writer of the “Letters from Flushing” pays a high 
tribute to the humanity and devotion of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army, which, he writes, “ without a single exception 
is very ably filled.” 

In a “Daily State of the Sick in the Island of Walcheren,” 
dated 138th September, the Queen’s are returned as having 
6 Otticers, 11 Sergeants, and 182 men sick. A fortnight later 
the return was 4 Officers, 12 Sergeants, 4 Drummers, and 279 
rank and file. On 6th October the number of rank-and-file 
sick had increased to 382.f 

It may be as well here to give a few particulars of the state 
of the troops brought about by the sickness, and this cannot be 
better shown than by figures of the returns sent in. A return 
sent on 10th September for the three weeks foliowing of the 
state of the troops left to garrison the Island of Walcheren 
was as follows :— 


= op Men (also Non-commissioned 
center Officers). 
Total. Sick. | Died.| Total. Sick, | Died. 
10th September - - 770 No return 17,870 6,931 221 
W7th . ,, - - 765 235 7 17,410 8,142 277° 
4th : -| 782 191 3 16,409 | 8,754 237 
Ist October - - - 743 172 2 16,156 9,127 254 


In a return, dated 10th October, the figures are as follows :— 

Officers fit for duty 552, sick 166, total 718 ; Non-commissioned 
Officers and men fit for duty 6,270, sick 8,936, total 15,106. 

The Regiments who were fortunate enough to be sent 
home on the conclusion of the Campaign did not suffer go 
much, as will be seen from a return made out after all had 
returned. 


* Popular History of England, Knight, vol. vii., p. 51). 
+ War Office Correspondence, Sir Eyre Coote, Scheldt, vol. ii. 
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Non-commissionea 
Officers. Officers and men. 


Numbers taken on the strength of 1,671 33,373 
the Regiments. 
Of whom are reported sick - 217 11,296 


It would be hard to parallel the state of an Army of 16,156 men, 
of whom 9,127 were sick, and even after arriving home to find 
one-third still down with this devastating illness. The total 
number of sick sent home is given as 12,868, this includes 1,389 
sent home from South Beveland.* 

Information had been received by Lord Chatham from some 
Dutch newspapers that communications of the enemy between 
Bergen-op-Zoom and Antwerp were difficult in consequence of 
the inundations, and that Cadzand had now “nothing to fear ” 
as they had a corps of 8,000 to 9,000 men there. 

As soon as the occupation of Flushing was completed, the 
Fleet, which had been occupied there, left and sailed up to 
Waarden, where they anchored. 

On the 23rd August, Lord Chatham went on shore to consult 
with Sir John Hcpe on the situation. Sickness had now broken 
out amongst the troops in South Beveland. The number on 
the sick Jist on the 20th was 1,564, and the reports given showed 
a daily increase. This, coupled with the news of considerable 
reinforcements of the enemy arriving at Antwerp and other 
stations, made it an anxious time for the Commander in-Chief, 
who, with Sir John Hope, went on the 23rd to Waarden to 
consult with the Admiral. On the 23rd, the Headquarters were 
removed to Cattendyke and next day to Fort Batz. On the 
24th, General Grosvenor’s Division arrived at Fort Batz, but 
were not landed, as efforts were being made to find a landing 
place for the troops on the mainland, for the operations, if 
attempted, against Antwerp. It was thought that this might 
have been effected on the beach near Sandvliet, but, on this place 
being carefully examined, it was found unsuitable, and another 
was chosen near the channel leading to Bergen-op-Zoom. By 
the 26th, however, the sickness of the troops had increased to 
such an alarming extent, and so many difficulties seemed to 
surround the Expedition, that a council of the Generals was 
held, at which Admiral Sir R. Strachan was invited to attend. 

As an instance of the rapid progress of the sickness, it will 


* Parliamentary Papers, Collection of Papers relating to the Expedition to 
the Schelit, 1810, 291, 5, 1811. 
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be interesting to give the progress of it in the Queen’s Regiment 
in a hittle over three weeks, from 13th September to 6th October: 


Officers. Non-Comm., Men, 

ts Officers. — 
13th Sept.- - - - 6 10 182 
{9th ,, - - - 4 14 201 
22nd ,, ~ - - 3 14 261 
23rd _s,, - ~ - 4 16 279 
Gth Oct. - - 4, 21 382 


On the 24th August, Aciinay Sir R. Strachan had written to 
‘the Commander-in-Chief as to his intentions with respect to 
future operations. The next day he received a reply from 
Lord Chatham, in which he informed him that he had, in view 
of the increased forces of the enemy and the sickness of the 
troops, called a Council of War of all the Generals. A memo- 
‘randum had been prepared showing the comparative strength 
of the contending forces, and sent to the seven Lieutenant- 
Generals of the Army. At the council on the 27th, Sir R. 
‘Strachan attended, taking with him Rear-Admiral Sir R. Keats. 
The lLieutenant-Generals' assembled at 10 am., and, after 
considerable deliberation, “they were unanimously of opinion 
that the undertaking of the siege of Antwerp was impracticable, 
and that no possible advantage could result from engaging in 
any minor operations such as the reduction of Lillo and 
‘Liefkenshoek.”* Further, the sickness of the Army had 
alarmingly increased. There were now 3,467 men sick in South 
Beveland, and the enemy had received large reinforcements. 
The Admiral, not being in accord with this decision, retired 
from the Council, he being decidedly of opinion that the ships 
should at least be allowed to make the attempt to capture the 
Forts and destroy the French Fleet, which he reported had come 
‘down from above Antwerp and were extended along the river 
face. The decision of the Generals was, in view of the state of 
‘the troops, no doubt right; the Expedition had failed in its main 
‘object, the destruction of Antwerp and the French Fleet, which 
‘might have been accomplished had the Expedition been at first 
more vigorously prosecuted, and had there been united and 
‘prompt action by the naval and land forces, as the enemy’s 
strength no doubt was, at the commencement of the Campaign, 
inadequate for the defence. The state of affairs is amusingly 


* Scheldt, Journal of the Proceedings of the Army under the Command of 
Lieutenant-General the Earl of Chatham, p. 79, P.R.O. 
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indicated by the rhyming skit of the “Times,” quoted in 
Pate s history— 7 

Lord Chatham with his sone drawn, 

Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 

Sir Richard, longing to be at’em, 

Was waiting for the HKarl of Chatham. : 

Like the abortive expedition to the Helder, the Wal fee cn 
Campaign was a failure, and though the troops had fought well, 
had driven the enemy off Walcheren and South Beveland: and 
had won all their fights, the elements and the country had been 
too much for them, and to remain longer would have been to 
court disaster. The Expedition to the Scheldt was no doubt 
ill-planned, and was undertaken without proper knowledge of the 
defences of Antwerp. It was undertaken too late in the season 
and without proper advice from those who knew the nature of 
the country and the difficulties to be encountered ; and, finally, 
there can be no doubt that Lord Chatham did not conduct the 
campaign with that vigour and energy that was expected. He 
made also the tactical mistake of not immediately occupying 
Cadzand, which was, at the commencement of the Expedition, 
only slightly held by General Rousseau with 300 men. This 
General was able afterwards, by the arrival of a considerable. 
number of troops, which came overland, to send reinforcements 
into Flushing, and no doubt helped to considerably lengthen the 
duration of the siege. 

In accordance with the decision of the Council of War the . 
Expedition was at an end, and orders were given for the evacua- 
tion of North and South Beveland, but it was decided that, . 
for the present, Walcheren should be retained and fortified. 

In accordance with the decision come to, Lord Chatham wrote 
to Lord Castlereagh, on the 29th August, that it had been deter- 
mined to abandon the Expedition. He also informed him 
that he had received intelligence of the strength of the enemy 
at Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda, Lillo, and Antwerp, and cantonned 
on the opposite coast, which could not be estimated at less than 
_ $5,000, and according to some statements even higher, while the 
English forces, after deducting Garrisons for South Beveland 
and Walcheren, could not be more than 23,000 and 2,000. 
Cavalry ; also that his force was daily diminishing in alarming 
numbers in consequence of the great sickness of the troops, a 

In the reply, His Majesty the King commanded that, “ after 
providing effectually for the security of Walcheren,” he was to 
return with the remainder of the Army to England. 

Accordingly, the Cavalry were immediately embarked in the 


L 
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transports, and on the 30th the ships containing General- 
Grosvenor’s Division proceeded down the West Scheldt. The- 
Brigades which it had been determined to leave to garrison 


Walcheren were as follows :— N.C.O. and 
% 3% Rank and 
Officers. File. 


Brigadier-General Rottenburg, 68th, Ist Battalion —- —— 


71st, and 85th Regiment - - - 112 2,461 
Brigadier-General Alten, lst and 2nd King’s coor 
Legion - - - 45 1,412 


Colonel Hay, 3rd Battalion Ist ovals, ist Bat- 
talion 5th Regiment and 2nd Battalion 35th 


Regiment - - 105 2,752 
Brigadier-General Aclana ond acer S, 76th Regi- 
ment, and Ist Battalion 32nd Regiment - 117 2,291 


Major-General Dyott, lst Battalion 6th Regiment, 

Ist Battalion 50th Regiment, and Ist Battalion 

91st Regiment - - - 162 2,633 
Bricadier-Gonersl Brown, 2nd Battalion oard 

Regiment, 2nd Battalion 81st Regiment, 2nd 

"Battalion 84th Regiment, and Ist Battalion 

26th Regiment - - - - - 141 2,694 
Brigadier-General Picton, Ist Battalion 36th 

Regiment, Ist Battalion 38th Regiment, and the | 

77th Regiment (Brigadier-General Momtressa in 


command, Picton absent) - - . - 109 2,217 
Staff and waggon train - - - - 14 224 
Total Infantry - : - 805 16,684 
Cavalry, 9th Light Dragoons (80 horses) - ~ 3 85. 
Royal Artillery - - - - - 57 1,072 
Total - - ~ - 865 17,841 

“Out of this the total amount of Non-commissioned 
Officers and men sick was - - - - *5,743. 
‘Leaving fit for duty - - . = - 12,098 


In another authority the numbers are rather different, being 
as follows :— 


Effective, fit for duty - - 2 - 10,498 
Sick - - - om - - - 5,4TA- 
Total ~- - - - - 15,972 


® Scheldt : Lord Chatham, vol. i., 73, P.R.O, 
tT Letters from Flushing, p. 288, london: 1809, Royal United Service Inst. 
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In this last account it is evident from a Return of the Queen’s 
Regiment the numbers of the Non-commissioned Officers are 
left out, and as in the former Returns these are given as a 
total of 1,759, the two accounts are practically the same. 


The detail of the strength of the Queen’s was as follows :— 


Two Field Officers, 7 Captains, 21 Lieutenants, 
and 5 Staff, total 35. ® Wwe 


Non-commissioned Officers fit for duty - 50 
Men fit for duty - - - - 608 
=== +698 
Non-commissioned Officers sick - - 8 
Men sick - - - - - 217 
225 
Total - - - = 883 


In the papers presented to Parliament, the total losses in the 
Expedition of men and Officers is given as :— 


N.C. 

Officers 

Officers. and Men, 
Killed - ~ - - - 7 99 
Died on service - - - - 40 2,042 
Died since - - - - - 20 1,858 
Deserted - - - - - — 84 
Discharged ~ o : a eee 25 
Total - - - - 67 4,108 


On the 9th September, Lord Chatham wrote to Lord 
Castlereagh that all the troops coming home having embarked, 
it was his intention to avail himself of His Majesty’s permission 
to return, and he intended to leave the next morning. He was, 
however, not gone on the 11th, on which day he wrote, enclosing 
Inspector-General John Webb’s report on the state of the sick. 
Lord Chatham left Lieutenant-General Sir Eyre Coote in 
command, who, on the 14th, reported that Dr. Webb, Chief 
Medical Officer, had himself fallen sick and was seriously ill. 

Sir Eyre Coote, though he had informed Lord Chatham on 
his appointment that important domestic reasons would oblige 
him to return home soon, set about to make the island as secure 

L 2 
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as possible, and sent particulars of what he would require for 
that purpose. On the 22nd October, he informed Lord Liverpool; 
who had succeeded Lord Castlereagh at the War Office, that. 
the enemy was preparing to attack the island, and that out of 
his whole force he had only 4,000 men fit for duty and over 
6,000 sick; so it would appear from this that a. considerable 
number of the troops that had been left behind had since been 
sent home sick. 

On the 28th, Sir Eyre sent home to Lord Liverpool the fulk 
particulars which had been asked for of the state of affairs in 
the island. In these particulars it is stated that the population 
was 32,241, and he writes, “On the eve of relinquishing a 
command held under circumstances of a most arduous nature, 
he bears witness to the great and valuable assistance he had 
received from Brigadier-General Sontag, who had been charged 
with the conduct of the civil affairs of the island.” General 
Sir Eyre Coote left Walcheren next day, and Lieutenant- 
General Don, who had, on the 29th October, been appointed to 
succeed him, and had arrived at Middleburg on the 24th, 
took over the command, Vice-Admiral Otway being left in 
command of the ships. 

On the 27th, General Don wrote urging strongly on the 
Government to send ships to take away the sick, as, in case 
the enemy should force the line of ships and armed vessels, 
the sick would inevitably fall into their hands. 

Lieutenant-General Don had set to work at once to elaborate 
and prepare a system of defence, in case the Government decided 
to permanently occupy the island. On the 38rd November, he 
sent home his report. In it he states his opinion that to hold 
the place he should require at least 12 Batteries of land 
Artillery, 950 Artillerymen, 7 Troops of Cavalry, .and 21,000 
Infantry, or a total force inclusive of 23,150 men. Later on he 
issued a proclamation establishing a Military.Governorship in 
the island in place of the Dutch Civil Government; with 
Brigadier-General Sontag as President, and Major W. Williams, 
81st Regiment, and Major T. Emes, 5th Regiment, as members.* 
His urgent request: for ships to convey the sick had been 
attended to, as, on November 13th, he wrote that he was happy 
to find 5,000 tons of shipping was on the way.from Harwich. 

Intellizence was received about this date that Napoleon had 
ordered an attack to be made on the island on the 16th, but 


© Scheidt: Lieutenant-General Don, vol. iii., 75, P.R.O. 
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fortunately he had to postpone it until he had more Artillery 
brought up. 

On the 13th, an order from home was received, marked “ most 
secret,” ordering the evacuation of the island, but, before 
leaving, General Don was to destroy the basin of Flushing and 
all the naval defences of the island. 

In his acknowledgment of the order on the 16th, General Don 
writes that the King “ may rely on every effort being made by 
the- Navy and Army to that end.” Intelligence continued to be 
received of the enemy urging forward his preparations for the 
attack, and every effort was now made to complete the prepara- 
tions of the Garrison for departure. On the 21st, the Brigade 
from Sussex arrived, with 4 Ships of War and 50 Transports 
and by the 26th November all the sick had been embarked and 
sent home. 

On the 11th December, despatches were sent informing the 
Minister that the basin, dockyard, and all the sea defences 
of Flushing had been destroyed. The troops were embarked 
on the 9th, but the General kept his hold on the towns of 
Flushing, and Ter Veer, also on Fort Rammikins until the 
weather moderated, so that he could get safely away. While 
holding these places he kept the Divisions ready for action 
in the following order :— 

1st Division.—Immediately off town of Flushing. 

2nd Division.—Westward off the town -of Flushing. 

8rd Division.—Between Flushing and Fort Rammikins. 

4th Division.—Off Ter Veer, to act and operate with the 
naval force between Veer Gat and Wolversdyke under 
Commander Owen. 

By this disposition, had the enemy attempted to attack the 
four posts above mentioned, each could have been easily 
reinforced, and the enemy’s flanks and rear menaced. 

The Fleet continued wind-bound till the 23rd December, 
when the rear-guards were withdrawn, and the Ships of War 
and Transports from the West Scheldt got under way, and, 
those on the Veer Gat following, the whole Fleet were soon in 
full sail for home. 

It is curious to note that, on the 23rd December, Lieutenant 
Ross was ordered by the Adjutant-General of the Army to join the 
Queen’s Regiment at Walcheren, by the packet from Harwich, 
and that he was to sail on the 2nd January. He apparently did 
sail by the packet boat, for there is considerable correspondence 
on account of his expenses, as he no doubt had to return the 
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same way.* The date of the order for him to go was the date. 
all the guards were withdrawn and the island abandoned. 

On the 3rd January, General Don’s despatch was laid before 
the King, who directed Lord Liverpool to convey His most. 
gracious approval of General Don’s conduct from the time he 
first assumed his command until the termination of his service,. 
and tor the skill displayed by him and his Officers in the 
evacuation of the island and the destruction of its defences. 
And further, that “it had afforded His Majesty great satisfac- 
tion to receive from General Don so favourable a report of the 
conduct and discipline of the troops under his command.” 

On the arrival of the Fleet in England, the Queen’s were 
landed at Harwich, and at once marched to their old quarters. 
at Ipswich. 

On the 12th January, a letter had een received from the 
War Office, calling attention to the reduced state of the 
Regiment, and ordering that every exertion should be made to: 
bring it up to the full establishment; further urgent letters. 
followed, which appeared to have had effect, for when the 
Regiment was again inspected this year at Ipswich, on the 26th 
April 1810, by Brigadier-General Acland, the establishment 
was reported as 54 Sergeants, 22 Drummers, and 1,000 rank-. 
and-file; the effective ‘strength was given as 54 Sergeants, 
22 Drummers, and 886 rank-and-file, only 114 short of the 
establishment. | 

In the War Office Establishment Books the establishment. 
of the Regiment is given a little different: 10 Companies of. 
95 privates in each—in all 1,126 men. The same authority 
gives the cost of the Regiment :—Pay and allowances per diem,,. 
781. 8s. OFd.; in 365 days, 28,616/. 15s. 24d. Clothing, 3,1271. 
15s.94d. Agency, 273l. 6s. 10d. Annual allowances to 3 Field. 
Officers at 201. each, 601. To Captains, each 561. 10s.—5651. 
Total for the Regiment, 32,642/. 17s. 10d. 

. On the 17th September, Lord Palmerston wrote to all Colonels. 
of Regiments, informing them that from the 25th September 
inclusive a Drum-Major would be borne on the establishment. 
of each Regiment, with the pay and rank of Sergeant.f+ The 
Officers and men absent in Spain and Portugal, with the 
exception of 15 men, had returned tothe Regiment. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Iremonger had been granted leave of absence after the 


* War Office: Common Letter Book, New Series, 1809-10, vol. xii. 
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Regiment returned from Walcheren till 10th April, and during 
his absence the Regiment had been efficiently commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. J. Ramsay. The General was now able to 
report that the accounts were all correctly and properly made up ; 
the clothing complete, even to the great coats! He reported the 
men were not yet quite recovered from the Walcheren fever, and 
‘cannot for a long time be calculated on for active service.’’* 

The Regiment remained quietly at Ipswich till November, 
when it received an order to march to Chichester in three 
Divisions, the Ist Division leaving Ipswich on the 27th, and the 
two other Divisions a day later. The Ist Division was to go 
v1aé Colchester, Chelmsford, Brentwood, Bow, Stratford, Epsom, 
Dalling, Petworth, Littleworth, to Chichester Barracks; the 
other two Divisions marching by Wadleigh and Sudbury, to 
Stratford, Epping, Islington, Kingston, Hampton Wick, Dorking, 
Horsham, Petworth, and Chichester Barracks. 

The Pay Lists, December 25th to March 24th, 1811, contain 
lists of men being left sick in Gallicia, Condeixa, Pombal, 
Miranda de Corvo, Villa Franca, Lisbon, and other places in 
Spain and Portugal. 

On the 25th December, an order was received by Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. J. Ramsay at Ipswich, discontinuing the 
Recruiting Company put on duty on the 3rd August.f 

The War Office Monthly Returns of the year give particulars 
of the state of the Regiment, from which it appears that the. 
sickness consequent upon the Campaign in Holland lasted. 
‘a long time. In January, there were sick at Ipswich and on 
leave :— 


Sergeants. Drummers. Corporals. Privates. 
Present- - ~ 16 3 12 221 
Absent - - 2 1 6 120 
Total - 18 4: 18 341 
In March, the total sick was - - -~ 279 
In June - = - ; - - 81 
In December - - - - -~ 98 


* British Review Reports, 1811, P.R.O. 
+ War Office : Commander-in-Chief’s Regiment Book, 1809-10, vol. iii. 
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CHAPTER V. 


1811. 


LINES OF TORRES VEDRAS—FUENTES D’ONORO— 
ALMEIDA—BADAJOS, 


CoNTENTS.—Regiment receives Orders to embark for Portugal—Arrives at 
Lisbon—Events in the Peninsula during the Absence of the Regiment 
at Home and in the Scheldt—Massena sent by Napoleon. to command in 
Spain and Portugal—Advance against Wellington at Torres Vedras— 
Description. of Lines of Torres Vedras—Massena surprised at the 
Strength of the Position—Decides not to Attack but Blockade the 
Place—The Tactics of waiting—Massena obliged to retire towards 
Spain—Generals Hill and Craufurd sent in Pursuit—Massena makes a 
stand at Santare n—-Lord Liverpool sends Reinforcements, which include 
the Queen’s Regiment —Massena decides to continue his Retreat—Marshal 
Beresford ordered to Abrantes—Goes afterwards towards Thomar—The 
Regiment with other Troops join Wellington—Regiment in Major- 
General Campbell’s Division and in Brigadier-General Burne’s Brigade — 
Wellington’s Anxiety about Coimbra—Combat at Pombal—Action at 
Redhina—-The French take up a new Position at Condeixa —Prevented 
from taking up a Position at Coimbra—Massena narrowly escapes 
Captnure—The Action at Casal Nova—Massena crosses the River—Ceira 
and Action at Foz d’Aronce—Light Division crosses the Alva— Massena 
retreats to Celorico—Discontent amongst the French Generals—Attack 
of Wellington on Guarda—Massena takes up a Position behind the Coa 
at Sabugal—Wellington’s Dispositions for Attack —Battle of Sabugal— 
Defeat of Massena—Retreat to Ciudad Rodrigo—His Losses in the 
Retreat—Stations of the Regiment—Blockade of Almeida—Wellington 
‘leaves for the South to conduct Operations in Front of Badajos—Is 
obliged to return in consequence of Massena’s Advance to relieve 
Almeida—The Allies occupy Gallegos and Espeja—Concentration behind 
the River Duas Casas—Wellington’s Position before the Battle of Fuentes 
.d’'Onoro—Battle of Fuentes D’Onoro—Charge of Ramsay's Battery— 
Both sides claim the Victory—Massena retires from the Field— 
Tncidents in the Blockade of Almeida—General Pack’s Letter on the 
Blockade—Escape of French Garrison of Almeida--Incidents of the 
Escape and the Action of the Queen’s—Brigade Orders cf General Pack 
to the Troops on the Blockade—Lord Wellington’s Report on the 
Escape—Brennier’s Account of his Escape—Account of the Escape 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Iremonger (commanding the Regiment) — 
Marmont withdraws his Army and retires on Salamanca— Wellington 
departs for Badajos—Arrives at Elvas—Battle of Badajos—The Losses— 
Recommencement of Siege of Badajos—Queen’s rejoin the Sixth 
Division— Positions of the other Divisions—General Spencer’s Orders— 
Marmont leaves Ciudad Rodrigo, going towards Gallegos and Fspeja— 
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New Positions of Spencer—Sixth Division moves from Malhada de 
Sourda to Renno—The Queen’s Brigade at Villa Velha—Spencer crosses 
the Tagus at Villa Velha—Wellington’s Manceuvres against the French— 
Raises the Siege of Badajos—The French Army from -the North enters 
Badajos— Wellington’s critical Position after raising the Siege—Remains 
in Camp on the Caza and Guadarama—Queen’s stationed at Arronches— 
Strength of Regiment—Napoleon’s Foresight in guarding against Attack 
on Andalusia by the Allies— Wellington puts the Army in Cantonments— 
The Queen’s and Second Brigade in Camp near Arronches—Remove to 
St. Vincent—Wellington’s Estimate of Strength of French Army and his 
own—Wellington designs to invest Ciudad Rodrigo—Queen’s at Villa 
Mayor-~Instructions to General Hill as to his co-operation—Wellington 
Blockades Ciudad Rodrigo—Marmont and Dorsenne move with Convoy 
of Supplies on Ciudad Rodrigo—Wellington’s Dispositions to resist the 
Advance —Convoy gets into the Place —The French attack Wellington— 
Retreat of Wellington to Aldea Velha and Alfazates and Villa Mayor— 
Marmont again attacks the Allies—Retires to the Valley of the Tagus 
with Dorsenne at Salamanca—Wellington resumes the Blockade of 
Ciudad Rodrigo—Losses in the Actions—Courtesy of a French Officer— 
Marmont again threatens an Advance, but does not move—Army of the 
Allies resume their Posts in Cantonments—Queen’s at Pinzio—Compo- 
sition of Sixth Division—Queen’s at Oliviero— Sickness of the Troops in 
the Peninsula—Old Walcheren Soldiers greatest Sufferers—Queen’s have 
large Number Sick—Hill’s Operations in the Estremadura—Defeats 
General Girard at Aroyo Molino—Takes Possession of Estremadura— 
Remaining Events of the Campaign of the Year—Capture of Valencia 
and Defence of Zarifa—Depdt at Silverside Barracks inspected— 
Particulars of Allowances for Foreign Service and for Mess Expenses— 
Price for purchasing Soldier’s Discharge—Soldiers’ Wives with the 
Regiment in Portugal—Establishment of a Regimental School—List of 
Officers in the Regiment. 


On the 18th and 19th January 1811, orders were received 
for the Queen’s to proceed to Portugal to join the Army of 
Lord Wellington, and on the 24th the Regiment marched 
from Chichester to Portsmouth, with orders to follow the 
instructions of the Officer Commanding at that place. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. J. Ramsay, who was in command 
of the Regiment, was, on the 24th January, informed that two 
recruiting Companies were to be left at home, with 2 Captains 
and 6 Subalterns. He selected Captain Gordon to command 
at the Depot. In September, the Depot was removed from 
Chichester to Silverside Barracks. 


On 24th, Colonel Ramsay was informed that Lieutenants 
Johnson, Gray, and. Nicholson had been ordered to join the 
Regiment at Portsmouth, and the recruiting parties they had 
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been conducting were to join the Depot. The recruiting parties 
at Wrexham and Sheffield were to be withdrawn, as they were 
considered very unsatisfactory.* 

On the 25th, the Regiment embarked in H.M. Ships 
Formidable and Ethalion for Portugal. The strength on 
embarkation being—1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 2 Majors, 7 Captains, 
8 Lieutenants, 5 Ensigns, 1 Paymaster, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quarter- 
master, 1 Surgeon, 2 Assistant Surgeons, 37 Sergeants, 17 
Drummers, 40 Corporals, and 632 Privates. Some part of the 
Regiment seems to have been moved on to the Venus Transport, 
as, in the Monthly Returns of February, the Regiment is stated 
to be on board H.M. Ships Formidable and Hthalion and the 
Venus Transport. Several detachments were sent to the 
Regiment from Portsmouth during the month of February. 
Two Companies, under the command of Captain Gordon, had 
been left behind at Chichester on recruiting duty. 

The Regiment disembarked at Lisbon on 6th March; the 
strength being given by the Returns, as 39 Sergeants, 17 
Drummers, and 674 rank-and-file. A note states that 10 men, 
left in Portugal in 1808-1809, had been added to the above 
numbers on disembarkation. The Regiment on landing was at 
once marched to barracks at Lisbon. 

The events in the Peninsula during the absence of the 
Regiment at home and at Walcheren may be briefly stated. 

Napoleon had resolved to make a serious effort to finish the 
War in the Peninsula, and had sent Massena from Paris with 
orders to put himself at the head of the Army, con:posed of the 
Divisions of Soult and Ney, sending also at the same time 
large reinforcements from other parts of Spain and from 
France. 

_ Lord Wellington had, after the events of 1810, and the loss 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, made up his mind that he 
would not risk a general engagement with the French for a 
time, but would make a stand in the strong position of Torres 
Vedras, from which place Junot had issued out to try con- 
clusions with him before the Battle of Vimiero, and to which 
he had returned after the battle and before the Convention of 
Cintra. In this position Lord Wellington calculated that he 
would be ready for any emergency, and at hand to receive 
reinforcements sent from England. Massena had imagined that, 


* War Office: Common Letter Book, New Series, 1811-12, vol. xvi. “: . 
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after Wellington had been driven from Busaco, he would embark 
his Army at Lisbon ; and followed on after him with precipitation 
and without proper precautions; but he had no sooner advanced 
near enough to Torres Vedras to attack Wellington, than he 
found himself face to face with a problem most difficult to 
solve. 


During the operations on the Frontier of Portugal that led 
to the falling back of the Allies on the lines of Torres Vedras, 
these famous defences had been further strengthened. Massena’s 
instructions, sent him by Napoleon at the beginning of 
September after the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, 
were to convert those places into strong posts and to move on 
both sides of the Tagus against Lisbon. An intercepted letter of 
Napoleon, which fell into Wellington’s hands, estimated very 
clearly the strength of his (Wellington’s) forces, and directed 
Massena to fall boldly on and strike quickly, after well calcula- 
ting where the blow should be given. Napoleon was, however, 
as ignorant as Massena was how strongly Wellington had 
secured Portugal in his rear. The Allies were safe within the 
famous lines by the 11th October. On that day Clausel, with 
the 8th Corps, had occupied Sobral, Regnier with the 2nd Corps 
entering Villa Franca next day. Massena being now in front 
of Torres Vedras lines, a short account of them will be given. 


These world-famous lines of defence were the shape of the 
base of an isosceles triangle, the apex of the triangle being 
formed by the town and port of Lisbon. The right side of the 
triangle was the River Tagus, and the left the sea coast. The 
defences were in three distinct lines. The first line watched 
the Tagus by Alhandra on the right, and on the left the sea 
at the mouth of the River Zizandre, which river ran in front of 
the left of the first line. This line was twenty miles long. The 
second line was from six to ten miles behind the first, and 
stretched from Quintella on the Tagus to the coast on the left, 
where the River Lorenza fell into the sea. The third line, 
intended to cover a forced embarkation, extended from Passo 
d’Arcos on the ‘agus to the Tower of Junquera on the coast. 
The first line had two strong redoubts, one at Mount Agraca, 
mounted with 25 Guns, and one at Torres Vedras, mounted with 
40 Guns, with numbers of smaller redoubts at places all along 
the defences. In the second line, a strong defence was erected 
on the high ground at Mafra, fourteen redoubts being erected 
in the Tapada, or Royal Park of Mafra, in places where the 
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natural features of the ground were favourable to their effective 
fire. The lines had been most carefully surveyed, and water 
cuts, retrenchments, and redoubts made wherever the ground 
favoured the particular defence erected, but the end and aim 
of all the works was to bar the four points of passage through 
the lines, and “strengthen the favourable fighting positions 
between them, without impeding the movements of the Army,’ 
so that, in case of the first line being forced, the retreat to the 
second or stronger line could be easily made. 


The position of the attacking forces was peculiar; for it was 
divided into two portions by the Barequeda hills, which obliged 
Massena to dispose his army either on one or other side of this 
range of hills, giving great facilities to the defence for attack 
in case of an attempt to pass over this Sierra de Barequeda. 


_ Massena, hugely surprised at the strength of the lines, made 
the most careful observations, and at the end was convinced 
that an attack on them was a most dangerous and hazardous 
proceeding. He therefore sat down before the place and 
waited for reinforcements ; while Wellington endeavoured to cut 
off the supplies of the French by bringing down the Portuguese 
Militia on the French rear. The tactics of Wellington proved. 
so satisfactory, and the sickness and want of the French troops 
became so serious, that Massena was at last reluctantly forced 
to retire from the blockade, and at the beginning of November, 
after first sending General Foy to Paris to acquaint the Emperor 
with his position, he commenced his retreat into Spain. As soon 
as the movement was perceived, Wellington sent on Hill and 
Craufurd in pursuit, the main body of the: Army remaining 
within the lines. Massena, however, as soon as he: reached 
Santarem, halted. Wellington, deceived as to his intentions, 
and thinking he had only the French rear- -guard in front, 
attempted to drive him out, but the French Marshal had been 
so expeditious in strengthening a naturally strong position, that 
he was unable to dislodge him. 


On the i6th November, Wellington took up his Headquarters 
at Cartaxo, a small place on the Rio Mayor,-a branch: of the 
river Tagus, where he remained in front of the French position: 
The French were now more easy as to supplies, as: they were 
able to send out marauders on a longer stretch of country in 
their front. Here the two Armies lay watching each other 
and waiting for reinforcements during the whole oF December 
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and January; the Allies’ outpost at Rio Mayor keeping guard 
on the main road there from Leira, through which reinforcements. 
for Massena might be expected to come. 


Lord Liverpool wrote on the 17th January to Lord Wellington 
and informed him that in consequence of the very important 
information contained in his last letter, —which information was 
to the effect that he conceived it to be of essential importance to 
the great interests committed to his charge that the troops in 
readiness to be sent out should be forthwith despatched, a 
reinforcement of the Queen’s Regiment, the 36th (1st Battalion), 
51st, 52nd (2nd Battalion), 85th Regiments, and the Ist and 
2nd Light Battalions King’s German Legion, was under orders 
for immediate embarkation. In the Return of the troops sent 
with this letter, the strength of the Queen’s is given as 737 
rank-and-file fit for duty and 101 sick left behind. The total 
strength of the troops to be embarked was 4,547.* 


Wellington was anxiously waiting for these reinforcements, 
but the Admiral, Sir Joseph York, in command of the Fleet 
conveying them, did not get off with the celerity expected, and, 
losing the advantage of a fair wind, was afterwards so bothered 
with contrary winds, that the ordinary voyage of ten days was 
prolonged to six weeks, and he did not arrive at Lisbon till the 
6th March. 


Both Wellington and Massena seem to have been well served 
with spies, for the French learnt immediately of the reinforce- 
ments that had arrived for Wellington, and at once sent Junot 
to drive the English outposts back from Rio Mayor, in order to 
try and find out details of his position. From what Massena learnt 
he now thought it high time to continue his retreat into Spain. 
He therefore decided to gain the Mondego, which he was able to 
secure by Ney making a feint to advance on Torres Vedras, a 
manceuvre which stopped Wellington’s advance. The English 
General, however, ordered Marshal Beresford towards Abrantes, 
and on the 6th, finding Ney not advancing and Santarem 
abandoned, he followed with the main body towards Thomar, 
where he supposed Massena was going to concentrate. 


The Queen’s, with the reinforcements from Lisbon, appear 
to have joined the Army about the middle of March. The 
Regiment formed part of the 6th Division under the command 


© War Office: Draft Letters, Spain and Portugal, 1810-11, vol. xlv. 
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of Major-General Campbell. The 1st Brigade in the Division was 
commanded by Colonel Hulse, and consisted of the llth Foot, 
Ist Battalion 53rd Foot, 2nd Battalion 61st Foot, Ist Battalion: 
and 1 Company of 5th Battalion 60th Foot. The 2nd Brigade 
was commanded by Brigadier-Genera] Burne, and consisted 
of the Queen’s Regiment, the 32nd 'Foot, and Ist Battalion 
36th Foot; the total strength of this Brigade being 1,277 men. 
The strength of -the Queen’s was,--l1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 
2 Majors, 7 Captains, 10 Lieutenants, 6 Ensigns, and 6 Staff 
Officers, 39 Sergeants, 17 Drummers, and 673 rank-and-file.* 
Massena had arrived at Pombal on the 9th March ; Wellington 
was embarrassed and delayed by being obliged to send troops to 
relieve Badajos, and thus Massena had gained an advantage. 
Wellington was anxious also for the safety of Coimbra, which 
lay in the line of the French retreat. Learning about this time 
by letters that Badajos could hold out for a month, he recalled 
the 4th Division and the Heavy Cavalry. Nightingale was sent 
with a Brigade of the Ist Division and some Horse by Espinal 
to follow Regnier, and the rest of the Army closed concentrically 
upon Pombal. Wellington’s intention was to avoid as much as 
possible a general action, but to hang on Massena’s flanks and 
hurry him past Coimbra, which he was most anxious should not 
be occupied by the French. At Pombal, on the 10th, Massena 
had a smart combat with the riflemen of the Light Division, 
who drove the French from a castle they had occupied to cover 
the passage of troops through the town. The pursuit next day 
over some eight miles of ground brought the head of the 
pursuing Army at daybreak on the 12th in front of some high 
-ground, behind which lay the village of Redinha, on which 
Ney had disposed five thousand Infantry and some Cavalry 
and Guns. General Sir W. Erskine was sent against Ney with 
the Light Division, consisting of five Battalions and six Guns, 
and disposed his troops so as to outflank the right of the French 
position, while Picton was on the left on some wooded heights 
overlooking Ney, whose position thus laid open was at once in 
danger. The whole of the allied force was now deployed into 
line of battle and, advanced against the French, but Ney had 
engaged Picton’s skirmishers on the left, and, while seeming to 
be attempting to hold the position, he rapidly withdrew his 
division, and before the light troops of the 8rd Division could 


* War Office: British Army in Spain and Portugal, 1811, vol. exxviii. 
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come up with him, he had got away, but not without consider- 
able loss from the British guns. The loss to the Allies was 
2 Officers and 200 men killed and wounded. The 6th and 
3rd Divisions supported the action of the Light Division at 
Redinha, but the remainder of the Army, except the Portuguese 
Militia which was on the right of Mondego, were halted by 
Wellington until the supplies which had been sent round from 
the Tagus should arrive.* 

The action at Redinha showed that though up to this time 
the French General had appeared the abler tactician, he had 
now to take account of Wellington’s being relieved of any fear 
of ulterior actions, who was thus free to throw his whole force 
on the enemy and to devote his entire efforts to endeavour to 
capture the retreating columns of the French. The French 
now fell back and took up another position at Condeixa, 
which Massena hoped to hold until Coimbra was in his 
hands, and at which place he intended to take up a position 
behind the Mondego and there wait until Soult’s operations 
should draw off Wellington, or Bessiéres should join him. This 
was, however, prevented by the fortunate presence of Trant 
and Wilson on the Mondego, who, with the Portuguese Militia, 
made such a brave show, that the French were unable to take 
up a position at Coimbra, aud were beaten back. The only line. 
of retreat left for Massena (now that Coimbra, was closed) was 
by the Marcella road, and with Ney at Condeixa, and Loison at. 
Fonte Coberta, Massena was able to show a bold front to his 
pursuers. The French Commander-in-Chief, who was with 
Loison, narrowly escaped capture by some skirmishers who had 
advanced quickly on Fonte Coberta. Wellington now hurried 
forward towards Coimbra and joined Trant. 

The next morning, Erskine, having heard during the night 
the noise of the march of the French Division from Fonte 
Coberta: on the way to join the main body, concluded that it 
was the movement of baggage, and, thinking to come on the. 
retreating French at a disadvantage, sent on the 52nd Regiment 
in a thick mist without the usual precautions taken for an advance, 
with the result, when the mist rose, of finding this Regiment 
closely engaged, without support, in the midst of Ney’s Corps. 
Most fortunately, at this critical moment, when to save the 
Regiment an action was necessary without delay, Wellington 
arrived, and at once sent forward the Light Division, to the help 


* War Office: British Army in Spain and Portugal, 1811, vol. exxviii. 
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of the hardly-pressed 52nd. Picton on the right with his: 
riflemen, and Cole on the left, engaged Ney’s flanks, and the 
Ist, 5th, and 6th Divisions (in which latter Division was 
the Queen’s) with the heavy Cavalry and Guns, pressed so hard 
on Ney’s centre that about noon the French Marshal retreated 
towards the strong pass of Miranda de Corvo, where Massena, 
had already been posted. The losses in this action at Casal 
Nova cost the Light Division 11 Officers and 150 men, a loss 
entirely owing to the unprepared advance of Erskine in the 
mist. Massena crossed the River Ceira in the night, having. 
burned Miranda, as he had Redinha and Condeixa, and took up: 
a new position near the village of Foz d’Aronce. Ney, who had 
been left to cover the passage of the river at Ceira, was next. 
morning attacked by Wellington. After a smart action, most 
of his troops were driven in disorder over the river; he, 
however, with great skill and boldness kept his post on the 
left bank of the river till all his baggage had crossed, and then 
blew up the bridge. 


In the Weekly State of the Forces, dated Headquarters, 
Lousado, 15th March, the numbers of the Queen’s are the same 
as in the State of the 8th March, so that up to that date no 
casualties had occurred, either by sick or wounded, since they 
had joined the main body. 


Ney withdrew from the Ceira late on the 16th, the Light 
Division crossed in pursuit next day, and on the 18th three 
British Divisions followed by the Sierra Guiteria. The Light 
Division crossed the Alva by a raft designed by the Staff Corps. 
The right of the Army then closed to Arganil on the upper 
river, and, with Trant and Wilson on the right bank of the 
Mondego, Massena found it imperative to continue his retreat to 
Celorico, which place he reached on the 21st, and at once 
opened a communication with Almeida. The Light Division 
and Cavalry hurried him on, and the 3rd and 6th Divisions 
followed in reserve. Regnier, who had taken another route 
through Govea, now occupied Guarda. 


Discontent at the action of Massena had for some time been 
smouldering in the breasts of the French Generals, and 
particularly those with Ney. Massena considered that if he 
retired to Ciudad Rodrigo he would appear to the world as a 
beaten General retiring to his fortresses, but if he could now 
threaten Lisbon by a descent on Coria, it would be taken as a 
strategic change of position in order to give chance to the 
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Armies of the South, of the centre, and of Portugal to powerfully 
threaten Lisbon and thus bring Wellington back there, and the 
conquests of the campaign, Ciudad Rodrigo, Almeida, Badajos, 
and Olivenza, would have been preserved. The latter General, 
however, saw through his enemy’s plans, and by the 28th the 
whole of the British forces, with the reinforcements, having 
come up he, on the morning of the 29th March, sent forward the 
8rd and 6th and the Light Division, with the 16th Dragoons 
and the Hussars, under Major-General Picton, Major-General 
Campbell, Major General Erskine, and moved upon Guarda in 
five columns, supporting the advance by the 5th Division in 
the Valley of the Mondego, and the Ist and 7th Divisions 
from Celorico. The 5th Division was posted half-way up the 
Estrella mountain, while the Portuguese Militia under Trant and 
Wilson covered the movement at Alverca, and threatened to 
cut off the French from Almeida, The Queen’s, with the other 
Battalion of the Brigade, were stationed at Guarda, the 
strength of the Queen’s being 492 fit for duty and 29 sick. 
The appearance of the British in such force and the closing in 
of the flanks was too much for the French, and they retired 
from the position, an almost impregnable one, without firing a 
shot, and retired upon Sabugal. 

Massena now took up another excellent position behind the 
Coa, where the river makes a sharp bend. In this bend of the 
river lay the town of Sabugal, the French forces being disposed 
on the two sides of the river, making, with the town, a triangle. 
_Wellington’s dispositions for this new attack were bold and 
successful. The 6th Division (in which was the Queen’s) was 
placed in opposition to Loison at Rovina, Trant was sent to 
pass between Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo to endeavour to-turn 
Massena’s right, while Wellington with the main body took a 
line paralle! to the right of the enemy with the river Coa between 
them. This disposition seemed to menace the French right, but 
the real attack was designed against their left, which was to be 
enveloped and crushed by the main body. The troops were put 
in motion on the morning of the 3rd April, the intention being 
to turn the enemy’s left above Sabugal. The 2nd Corps occupied 
a strong position with their right on a height overlooking the 
town and bridge of Sabugal. The orders were that Major- 
General Sir W. Erskine and Major-General Slade were to cross 
the river by the fords on the right, the 3rd Division under 
Major-General Picton to cross at a ford on the left, and the 5th 
Division under Major-General Dunlop, and the Artillery at the 
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bridge of Sabugal. Colonel Beckwith, with the Ist Brigade of 
the Light Division, was the first to cross the river, but the Major- 
Generalin command of the Light Division not having sent the 
Brigade in the right direction, and having taken off all the 
Cavalry without communicating with Beckwith, the latter officer 
lost some time waiting at the ford for orders. A Staff Officer 
riding up, asked him why he ve not attack, whereupon he crossed 
theriver, and, sending for ard - four Companies of the 95th, 
closely followed by the 43rd Regiment, he drove in the enemy’s 
picquets. A heavy shower of rain coming on made it impossible 
to see anything of the enemy, and the troops pushing on came 
unexpectedly upon their main body. The light troops of the 
95th were driven back on the 43rd, and the enemy, seeing these 
troops unsupported, attacked them in a solid body. Beckwith, 
with a fierce charge, drove them back and advanced in pursuit, 
when he was in his turn forced back by a fresh column on the 
left. The British then took post behind a wall, from which 
place they again repulsed the French, and advancing in pursuit 
captured a Howitzer. Again the gallant 48rd and 95th were 
attacked by a fresh column with Cavalry, and again retired to 
the wall. The brave Brigadier Beckwith was with them the 
whole time, and with Captain Hopkins, commanding the Light 
Company of the 43rd, helped materially by their heroic action 
to beat back the enemy. They were now joined by the other 
Brigade of the Light Division, and the enemy were again 
repulsed and again followed up by Colonel Beckwith’s Brigade 
and by the Ist Battalion of the 52nd in the other Brigade. 
Attacked again by afresh column they took post in an enclosure 
upon the top of a height with the Howitzer they had captured, 
and drove the enemy back. <A fresh column was coming up to 
the attack, when the Light Infantry of Picton’s Division and 
Major-General the Honourable C. Colville’s Brigade opened fire 
upon them, and as at this time the head of Major-General 
Dunlop's Brigade had crossed the river and was seen ascending 
the high ground in rear of the enemy’s left, the French made 
haste to retreat across the hills towards Rendo and the Battle 
of Sabugal was won. Wellington, in his despatch recounting 
this fight, praised highly the action of Colonel Beckwith who 
against the whole of the 2nd Corps, had fought a fight which 
was, he considered, “‘one of the most glorious that British 
troops were ever engaged in.”* 


* Wellington’s Despatches, vol. iv., p. 734. 
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Massena, after this fight, made the best of his way to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, for he felt he had made his last effort to retrieve his 
disasters, and had to accept his defeat and the position of being 
driven out of Portugal by the superior tactics of hisenemy. He 
began the Campaign with sixty-five thousand men, and during 
his stay at Santarem he was reinforced with ten thousand more ; 
hardly forty-five thousand crossed the frontier with him into 
Spain. The Campaign therefore cost him quite thirty thousand 
men. In a despatch to Lord Liverpool Wellington writes, “The 
whole Army (French) is dispirited and dissatisfied.” Ney, it 
appeared, had left the Army, and the other Generals were 
greatly dissatisfied with Massena’s operations. In his despatch 
Wellington goes on to say, “It was reported that they intended 
to blow up Almeida, and I have taken this position with the 
Army because I know the place is ill supplied with provisions, 
and I am in hopes that I may be able to obtain possession of it. 
in complete state by cutting off its communications with the. 
country.”* 

After the final retreat of Massena, Wellington took up a. 
position upon the Duas Casas, which Brigadier-General 
Crauford had occupied with his advanced guard, the advanced 
posts of the Army being upon the Agueda and at Gallegos. 
Massena remained at Ciudad Rodrigo only a short time, and 
then retreated to Salamanca. 

After the fight the troops moved on, and the Queen’s, with the. 
36th Regiment, were quartered on 8th April at Fruquada and 
on 15th April at Malpartida and the 36th at Frenados. Head- 
quarters of the Army being at Villa Formosa. 

As soon as Massena was well away from the vicinity of 
Almeida, General Campbell was ordered to blockade it, Brigadier- 
General Pack’s Brigade being sent to take part in this duty. 
On the 10th April, Pack was at Cinco Villas, a place four miles 
north-west of Almeida, where he continued guarding that part 
of the lines till the Ist May, when he received orders from 
General Campbell to move to Malpartida. 

On the 3rd May, about 2 a.m., General Pack received instruc- 
tions from General Campbell to relieve all the picquets of his 
Division with his Brigade, to which Brigade, for the purpose of 
the blockade, the Queen’s had been attached. In Pack’s report 
of the operations, he gave the strength of the Queen’s at 


* ‘War Office, British Army in Spain and Portugal, 1811, vol. cxxix. 
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400 men. He was further instructed that the blockade was 
entrusted to him, and that General Campbell was moving his 
Headquarters from Malpartida to Val de la Mula (a place about 
a league to the south-east of Almeida), in order to take part 
with his Division in the operations which ended with the battle 
of Fuentes d’Onoro. 


Wellington, after he had arranged for the blockade of 
Almeida, and had disposed his Army so as to cover that 
operation and watch Massena, left the conduct of the operations 
there to General Spencer, and went south to join Beresford 
before Badajos, where he designed important operations, but 
before these could be well carried out he received unexpected 
intelligence that Massena was again on the Agueda, and in foree. 
He therefore postponed the siege of Badajos, which he had gone 
to conduct, until the Spanish Generals were ready, or until the 
fall of Almeida would set free some of the forces in the north; 
leaving Beresford in command, he hastened back to the north. 

Towards the end of April, Massena, who had been reinforced 
by Drouet with 11,000 Infantry and two Divisions of the 9th 
Corps, left Salamanca with the intention of relieving Almeida. 
On the 25th he reached Ciudad Rodrigo, and on the 27th he 
came in touch with the Light Division of the British, who had 
been ordered to occupy the former position held at Gallegas.and 
Espeja. Wellington arrived on the 28th, and at once con- 
centrated his main body behind the River Duas Casas, which 
falls into the Agueda a few miles to the north of Fuentes 
d’Onoro. As soon as. the Light Division felt the pressure of 
Massena’s troops it fell back on the main body, crossing the 
River Duas Casas about midnight on the 2nd May. On the same 
evening the French passed the Azava, in the neighbourhood 
of Kspeja Carpio and Gallegos, continuing their march, in three 
columns, on the 8rd May towards the River Duas Casas, two of 
the columns marching towards Alameda and Fort Conception. 


Wellington’s position at Fuentes d’Onoro was well chosen to 
protect the blockade of Almeida. Occupying the table-land 
between the Rivers Turones and Duas Casas, he placed the 
5th Division at Fort Conception on the Turones, the 6th 
opposite Alameda on the Duas Casas, and the 1st and 83rd in 
mass behind Fuentes d’Onoro, 

On the 3rd May, Massena advanced against the Allies’ position, 
but after a smart engagement was driven back over the river. - 
On the 4th, the French General accompanied by Bessiéres, made 
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a careful examination of the position, and determined, while 
engaging Wellington’s left with his 2nd Corps, to endeavour to 
turn the right of the Allies with the main body of his Army. 
The action on the 5th commenced by the advance of the 
8th Corps in two columns, with Cavalry, against the village of 
Poco Velho, the 6th Corps and 9th (Drouet’s) Division at the 
same time taking ground to their own left. Wellington, seeing 
that General Houston, who was posted on some swampy 
ground with his right thrown back towards Nava d’Aver, 
would be hardly pressed, sent forward the Light Division to 
his assistance, the Ist and 8rd Divisions at the same time 
making a movement corresponding with that of the 6th and 
9th Corps. The French managed to drive back Houston, and 
established themselves in Pozo or Poco Velho, inflicting some 
loss, but the Brigade retired in good order. At the same time 
the French Cavalry turned the right of the 7th Division, who 
also had to retire, but who got safely over the Turones, and took 
post on some high ground near Freneda, commanding the right 
flank and rear of the Ist Division, and covering Almeida and 
the communications with the River Coa. Julian Sanches, the 
Portuguese General, having also fallen back from the hill on 
the extreme right of the first position of the British, crossed 
the Turones and joined the reserve behind the new position. 
The French Cavalry on the right now engaged that of the 
British, and, being much superior in numbers, drove them back 
so quickly that a Battery of Horse Artillery was cut off, and 
would no doubt have been captured, but for the magnificent 
action of that famous Battery, which impetuously charged 
through the rear of the French Cavalry, and, with the assistance 
of the 14th Dragoons, escaped. Among the many splendid 
descriptions of actions by the historian Napier, none is more 
graphic than that of Norman Ramsay’s brilliant exploit with his 
Battery. Describing the Cavalry action, when the Battery was 
cut off and the French were advancing, he writes, “ Their leading 
squadrons approaching in a disorderly manner were partially 
checked by fire, but a great commotion was observed in their 
main body; men and horses were seen to close with confusion 
and tumult towards one point, where a thick dust and loud 
cries and the sparkling of blades and flashing of pistols, 
indicated some extraordinary occurrence. Suddenly the 
multitude became violently agitated, an English shout pealed 
high and clear, the mass was rent asunder, and Norman 
Ramsay burst forth sword in hand at the head of his Battery, 
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his horses breathing fire, stretched like greyhounds along the 
plain, the Guns bounded behind like things of no weight, and 
the mounted Gunners followed close, with heads bent low, and 
pointed weapons in desperate career.’’* 

The right of the British being thus thrown back, another 
strong position was taken up. “The 7th Division, as already 
stated, was on the extreme right, and covered the rear of the 
right. The Ist Division was on the proper right, Colonel 
Ashworth’s Brigade in the centre, and 3rd Division on the left 
in front of Fuentes d’Onoro, and the Light Division and British 
Artillery with the Portuguese in reserve. This new front of the 
Allies completely arrested the French advance, and they 
contented themselves with cannonading the position, and with 
occasional charges of Cavalry on our advanced posts. 

Meantime a fierce battle had been going on on the left, in front 
of Fuentes d’Onoro, but the attack not being well timed to 
coincide with the right attack, Wellington was able to send on 
considerable masses of troops to reinforce. The French gained 
some successes here also, but the attack was so fiercely resisted, 
that though the British retired from the lower portion of the 
town, they still held a commanding position overlooking it, which 
forced the French toabandon it, and to take up anew position a 
cannon shot from the stream. Both sides claima victory in the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onoro, but the laurels must be with 
Wellington, as, though the French forced the English back, yet 
the object of the French Genera] was not gained, while that 
of the English General was, viz.— the prevention of the relief of 
Almeida. Also Massena’s retreat afterwards was a confession 
of defeat, and though in his letter to the Emperor he claimed a 
victory, the Emperor was not inclined to consider it so, as he 
shortly after this recalled him to Paris, and Marmont assumed 
the command of the army of Portugal. 

No movement having beer made by Massena fet the battle, 
Wellington occupied the time usefully in perfecting his entrench- 
ments, which he had before thrown up on assuming his position 
in front of Fuentes d’Onoro. On the 10th, Massena retired 
across the Agueda. The losses of the British in this battle were 
935 Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and men killed, 1,234 
wounded, and 317 missing. The French were reported to have 
lost 5,000 men. Massena, in his despatch to the Emperor, does 
not give his losses. The progress of the fight must have been 
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an exciting episode, both to the Garrison of Almeida and to 
Pack’s Brigade. | | 

After the battle of Fuentes d’Onoro, General Brennier, who 
‘was in command of the Garrison at Almeida, concluded that he 
would get no assistance, and his supplies failing him, it was 
absolutely necessary that he should evacuate the Fortress. 
He had also received a command to do so, which command 
reached him by an heroic French soldier named Tillet, who, 
though in uniform, managed to get through the lines of the 
Blockade with the order. The whole of the 6th Division, after 
Fuentes d’Onoro, resumed the duty of the blockade of Almeida 
the same evening after the battle, but the Queen’s were on duty 
there the whole time, and did not accompany the 6th Division 
to take part in the fight. 

General Pack, writing to a friend * on the 16th April, informs 
him, that when Massena made his first attack on the British 
position, the Garrison at Almeida almost immediately became 
emboldened, and he had to put on stronger picquets, frequent 
skirmishes ensuing, the Garrison making numerous signals by 
guns and rockets (the distance was only about five miles), 
answered by theenemy’s Army or from Ciudad Rodrigo. ‘On 
the 5th,” writes Pack, “Lord Wellington’s glorious repulse was 
given to Massena. The 6th, 7th, and Sth, all was silent, and all 
waited a general attack upon the part oftheenemy. On the 9th, 
however, he was supposed to be retiring, and on the 10th, it was 
positively ascertained he was in fullretreat.” On that day, Pack, 
hearing thata large force had appeared at St. Felices, went over 
to reconnoitre, and on returning to Malpartida about 9 p.m., he 
met an A.D.C. of General Campbell, who informed him that 
the General was returning to take the command of the Blockade ; 
and he found also, to his great surprise, that his Brigade had 
been ordered away, and had actually marched during his absence 
to their former cantonment at Cinco Villas. General Campbell 
having intimated his wish that General Pack himself should 
remain at Malpartida, which was distant about a mile from 
the picquets, he did so, and it was fortunate he did, for he was 
of considerable service when the surprise sortie of the Garrison 
took place. Had it not been for General Pack’s determined 
-hanging on to the rear of the escaping column with the few men 
he could get together, all the French would, no doubt, have got 


© Captain Sir George Seymour, father of Lord William Seymour, to whom 
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clean away. Between midnight and 1 a.m., Pack heard a great 
explosion in Almeida, and immediately repaired to the reserve 
behind the centre division of the picquet. A small column of 
the enemy was at that moment passing the left of the reserve. 
Pack at once ordered 80 men to advance against them, but 
finding as soon as he advanced, that he was face to face with the 
entire column, he called out the whole of the reserve, at the same 
time sending notice to General Campbell of what was happening. 
He then thought of going to the Queen’s, about a mile to the 
right, but concluding that the noise of his firing would indicate 
to the others what was occurring, and the direction of the 
fighting, he resolved to hang on to the rear of the column, and 
endeavour, if possible, to delay it by an action, in order to give 
time for the others to come up. The retreat of the French was 
very rapid, and in a compact mass; they marched in perfect 
silence, and evidently had perfect knowledge of the position of 
the picquets, as they went by paths little frequented, and 
through a very difficult country. Pack, however, managed to 
hang on to their rear, assisted by Major Dursbach (of the 
Ist Portuguese Regiment) and a few men of that Regiment. 
Continually firing on the rear of the French column, he now and 
then killed or wounded some, but nothing that happened seemed 
to retard the enemy’s general progress, or induce him to act on 
the defensive, or even fire a shot till daylight, when he halted for 
a time at a place called Villa de Ciervo. Just then Captain 
Beresford, who had joined in the puiswit, hearing from some 
villagers that some Dragoons were near, he went in search of 
them, and fortunately found a party of the Ist Royals. These 
Pack at once placed on the flank of the French, which 
brought on a skirmish, and delayed the retreat. General 
Campbell was about this time approaching with the 86th 
Regiment, the 4th Regiment being also on the march. It was 
suggested that the men should put down their packs, in order to 
run forward quickly. This was done, and it was fortunate they 
did so, for had the attack been ten minutes later, the column 
would have got safely across the Agueda; as it was, though 
General Brennier beat off the Dragoons, the 386th overtook the 
column as it was descending the Barba del Puerco towards the 
bridge, killing numbers of the French, and taking 300 prisoners, 
Had Erskine obeyed orders, which were to post the 4th Regiment 
at Barba del Puerco, Brennier would have been lost; as it was 
he got away, but with the loss of a third of the Garrison, 
The 36th, and some of the 4th, in the ardour of pursuit, crossed 
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the bridge after the French, but were driven back with loss by 
Regnier’s Corps, who were at St. Felice, and materially helped 
Brennier in the passage of the river. 


General Pack, in his letter, explains that the picquets of the 
Blockade were placed in three Divisions numbered 1, 2, and 3 
from the right ; each Division under a Field Officer, with explicit 
instructions to act at once in case of an attempt of the enemy 
to get through the lines, without waiting for orders. <A general 
discharge of Artillery from the Fort a few nights before 
(resembling an explosion) appears to have thrown them all off 
their guard. ‘The Field Officer of the right Division, thinking 
the affair only a similar occurrence, did not move. The Com- 
manding Officer of the Queen’s (with a Field Officer from his 
own Regiment) of the picquets in front had always the command 
of the left Division, with his own Battalion in reserve. He 
remained also on his post, sending out patrols to ascertain what 
was happening.”* Behind the centre Division was a reserve of 
200 men of the Ist Portuguese Battalion which was commanded 
that night by Major Dursbach; this was the party that so 
materially helped General Pack to arrest and almost to capture 
the escaping Garrison. The Brigade Orders given by General 
Pack, which shows that he quite realised that the Garrison 
would attempt to escape, were as follows :— 


«The Garrison of Almeida is supposed to contain 1,200 men, 
and the probability is that after destroying the place, they will 
make an attempt to escape, which ought to be guarded against 
by every possible means, and must be frustrated by the attention, 
zeal, and care of the Field Officers that may be on duty with 
the picquets, who may be certain of the assistance of the 
Brigade and other troops that are kept in readiness to support 
them.” 

Lord Wellington, having risked so much to cover the blockade 
of Almeida, was naturally irate at the Garrison being allowed 
to escape, and expressed himself very freely about it in a 
postscript of a letter to Marshal Beresford. | 


In an account of this unfortunate affair written by an Officer 
of Cavalry, he remarked that ‘“‘some blame was thrown on the 
2nd and 4th Regiments, whose emblems or crests on the colours 


* This description is a little vague, but is no doubt intended to convey the 
information, that the Officer commanding the Queen’s, commanded the left 
picquets, having the Queen’s as a reserve Batialion.—J.D. 
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and appointments are severally the Lamb and the Lion of 
England. Through some mistake, the 2nd had been put into 
quarters. The 4th, which ought to have been at Barba del 
Puerco, did not receive orders to go there till too late to move 
that day. It was said the Lion slept, the Lamb being at green 
pastures, the Eagle spread its wings and fled away.’”* 

‘In General Campbell’s Despatch to Lord Wellington, giving an 
account of the affair, he writes that within half a mile of Barba 
del Puerco he was joined “ by Lieutenant-Colonel Bevan of the 
4th Regiment and by Lieutenant-Colonel Visconde de Barbacena 
with a squadron of Dragoons, from whom, as well as from 
Colonel Bevan, I received the greatest assistance and support.” 
He reported that in the action at the bridge he had inflicted a 
loss to the French of 300, some of whom were precipitated from 
the rocks and drowned; there was also a large number of 
wounded and 200 prisoners. The loss to the Allies was, 2 Officers 
wounded and missing, 1 Sergeant missing, 4 rank-and-file killed, 
41 wounded, and 15 missing.+ 

Lord Wellington, in sending home a report of the affair at 
Almeida, enclosed with his report the intercepted reports of 
Generals Regnier and Brennier, by which it appeared that when 
the escaping Garrison arrived at the River Agueda, behind which 
Regnier was posted, it was a great surprise to him; for though 
Massena had, as already stated, sent an order to Brennier to 
evacuate Almeida, yet it was not expected that Brennier would 
be able to break through the British lines, and they had really 
left the Garrison to its fate. 

Wellington, in his despatch to Lord Liverpool, dated 
15th May, gives a full account of this unhappy failure of his 
plans, and remarks that the enemy’s column “could not have 
passed far from the right of the Queen’s Regiment”’; he also 
remarks, at the end of his despatch, that “the Queen’s Regiment 
in particular and the troops employed in the Blockade were 


* The British Cavalry in the Peninsula, United Service Journal, 1832, vol. i., 
pp. 462 and 463. The lines are given by an old officer in the 91st Regiment 
to the father of an officer in the Queen’s Regiment (Raitt) as follows :— 

“ The Lambs went to sleep, 
‘The Lions went astray ; 
“The Eagles took to flight, 
- * And from Almeida flew away.” 
‘The Lion being the badge of the 4th Regiment, and the Lamb, of course, 
the Queen’s. The Eagles refer to the universal French badge. 
+ Wellington’s Despatches, vol. v., p. 15. 
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induced to believe that the explosion which they heard in the 
morning of the llth, was of the same description with those 
they had heard on preceding nights, and the Queen’s Regiment 
did not move at all, nor the other troops, till the cause of the 
explosion had been ascertained.* 

The secret voice of the Army blamed General Campbell and 
Sir W. Erskine, the former that he did not take sufficient care 
in his dispositions, and the other for his culpable carelessness 
in not delivering the order for the 4th Regiment to be sent to 
Barba del Puerco, an order which he is said to have kept in his 
pocket till too late. The man who really suffered so that he 
was unable to bear the burden was the Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 4th, who, knowing nothing of the order, was blamed for its 
non-execution, and who, when Wellington refused to listen to 
him in justification, took his own life in despair. 

Brennier’s report of his escape is a most interesting paper, 
showing the great care and trouble he took to ensure the success 
of his desperate venture. After describing in most interesting 
detail all his preparations, he writes— 

“A 10 heures tout Gtait prét. J’ai envoyé Vordre a tous 
les postes avancés des demi-lunes et des chemins couverts de se 
porter dans le plus grand silence en dedans de la barriére par 
ou on devait sortir. Au moment de commencer le mouvement, 
jai donné pour mot d’ordre, ‘ Buonaparte et Bayard,’ et tout 
le monde s’est mit en marche sous les auspices de la gloire et 
de Phonneur.”f Brennier was the last to leave ; and after having 
given the order for the light to be put to the trains to fire the 
mines, he reported that at the moment of the explosion he came 
upon our posts. He had no guides, but trusted to his knowledge 
of the route through careful study, and he was helped by the 
light of the moon. At daylight he found himself between the 
villages of Villa de Ciervo and Barba del Puerco. He had 
marched in two columns, and, after some manceuvring to avoid 
the enemy, the two columns arrived together on the left side of 
the Agueda in the same order that they had left Almeida. 
Gaining the bridge, he had the grief to see his rear vigorously 
attacked by the English, who now appeared on all sides ; but he 
asserts that after he arrived at St. Felices he had 1,000 men out 
of his Garrison in safety. He owned to a loss of 360 killed, 
wounded, and drowned, and to a loss of 200 prisoners ; so if these 


* ‘War Office: British Army in Spain and Portugal, 1811, vol. cxxix. 
t Wellington's Despatches, vol. v., App. I., p. 767. 
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figures can be relied upon, the strength of the Garrison of Almeida 
was stronger even than the 1,400 estimated by Wellington. 
General Pack, as is shown, estimated it as only 1,200. 

In Lord Wellington’s despatch to the Minister, already 
referred to, he enters into much detail of the unfortunate event 
at Almeida, and writes, that if the 4th Regiment had received 
the orders written at 1 p.m. at once instead of at 8 p.m., when it 
was dark, and in consequence of which they missed the way, 
the Garrison must have been caught, and would have had to lay 
down their arms. “ Possibly,” he writes, “I have to reproach 
myself for not being on the spot, but really, when the enemy’s 
whole Army had crossed the Agueda, with the exception of one 
Brigade in front of Ciudad Rodrigo, I did not think the attempt 
to escape would be made, having employed two Divisions and a 
Brigade to prevent the escape of 1,400 men.” 

As the Queen’s have been much blamed for their share in 
allowing the Almeida Garrison to escape, it is only just to give 
the report of the Officer commanding the Regiment, Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Iremonger, on the event. Itis dated 12th May, 
and is forwarded to Brigadier-General Burne, the Commander 
of the Brigade to which the Regiment was posted. The letter is 
in reply to one from the Brigadier, sent on the 11th May, the day 
before, and is as follows :— 

“Tn answer to your letter of yesterday, I beg to state the 
following circumstances and reasons for not removing the 
Queen’s Royal Regiment from the position they occupied as a 
point of support. 


“JT, immediately after the explosion from this Garrison took 
place, about 1 o’clock (though it was doubted at the time whether 
it was not a sound of Artillery, as had been fired some nights 
before) had the Battalion under arms, and about a quarter of an 
hour after a few musket shots, about eight or ten, were heard from 
our right, in front of the Portuguese picquets; but as we had been 
in the habit of hearing more every night that we had been 
employed as a Battalion in support, I did not think it sufficient 
to draw me from the hill we occupied, but I sent Major Parke 
with a patrol, a short time after, to see if the Portuguese pickets 
communicating with our picquet on the right were at their post, 
and whether they had observed anything extraordinary besides 
the explosion. Major Parke found the picquet at their station, 
remained with them a short time, and returned, not having seen 
or heard anything to induce him to believe‘the enemy had 
evacuated the Garrison, more particularly as at this time (about 
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2 o'clock) we observed lights on the bastions, and for some time 
afterwards. I then sent Captain Scott to patrol towards 
Almeida in front of our patrols, to ascertain if the enemy had 
left the Garrison* ; however, previous to his return, I received a 
report that the Garrison had been blown up, and _ that, 
consequently, they had reason to suppose the French had left it. 
In the meantime, General Burne came with a few men upon the 
Val de la Mula road, and, as he had come direct from Malpartida, 
I immediately concluded the enemy could not possibly have 
passed in that direction, and as the road to the Coa was entirely 
open to them, and the pass fordable, I conceived they might 
move to our left, making a feint on our right. During the whole 
of this period we did not hear more than twenty shots fired, 
which, from the instructions I had received from Brigadier- 
General Pack, I did not deem sufficient. to authorise me to quit 
my post, and at the same time knowing that the Portuguese 
picquets had a reserve to support them in their rear, I did not 
think it proper to leave the Val de la Mula road open to them, as 
they might even attempt to move in that direction. Another 
strong inducement I had for watching the left more particularly 
was, that a communication came to me about half an hour after 
the explosion to say that a Portuguese Battalion had moved to 
our right, to watch the Barba (or Barda) del Puereo road. 
I also knew that the 36th had moved to Malpartida, but I knew 
of no Regiment being on the left, should the enemy have moved 
in that direction. General Burne having ordered me into the 
Barba del Puerco road about half-past three, I conceived myself 
under his orders from tkui period. In respect to giving ihe 
alarm, a bugle was sounded shortly after the explosion by No. 4 
of our picquet, which I had heard answered by some Regiment 
in Jurza(?), and Isent a Dragoon off to Brigadier-General Pack 
to report what I had seen. 


“In respect to the picquets following the direction of the firing, 
I have to state that the Captain of No. 2, on hearing the explosion, 
collected Nos. 1 and 3, and approached the town for the purpose 
of reconnoitring. On observing that the bastions and line wall 
in his front had been blown up, he went round the Fort and 
traced the enemy’s footsteps (who had gone out of the gate 
from the opposite side) nearly to the front of the Portuguese 
picquets, where he lost them. In endeavouring to retrace them, 
he fell-in with No. 5 Portuguese picket, which communicated 


* Colonel Iremonger, in his Report, several times uses the word “ Garrison’ 
as signifying the place, instead of the troops quartered in it. ; 
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with our right, the Officer of whom reported to him that he had 
not seen anything of the enemy, but that there had been some 
firing on his right, which he did not think of sufficient 
consequence to draw him from his post; he also was in doubt 
whether it was an explosion from the Garrison, or a sound of 
Artillery. Captain Sir F. Barton, of the Queen’s, not being able 
to ascertain what direction the enemy had taken, and not 
hearing any firing, sent a report of his proceedings to me, asking 
me what steps he should pursue. I consequently ordered him 
to join the Regiment. The remainder of our picquets, Nos. 4, 5, 
and 6, fell back to the Regiment, when the Captain of No. 4 had 
ascertained that the Garrison had been blown up. 


‘In stating my reasons to General Pack, he was particularly 
satisfied, and was aware that there was not sufficient firing on 
the right to draw me towards it. 


‘T think the above reasons will prove satisfactory to Major- 
General Campbell.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Iremonger makes out as good a case as 
possible for the Regiment; at the same time, the musket firing 
following a loud explosion ought to have attracted more atten- 
tion than it did, and certainly Lord Wellington had just cause 
for indignation at the Garrison being able to escape, when, as 
he says in his letter to Lord Liverpool, he had! employed two 
Divisions and a Brigade to prevent the escape of 1,400 men. 


In the War Office papersis a letter, dated 27th May, appointing 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Robert Manners to the command of 
the Regiment. His command is dated 7th May; he purchased 
the step from a Majority in the 10th Light Dragoons. In the 
Commander-in-Chief’s letter he was directed to immediately 
proceed to Portugal and join the Regiment. 


Marmont, as soon as he had the Garrison of Almeida in his 
hands, withdrew to Salamanca; Wellington, posting the Ist, 
5th, 6th, and Light Divisions ‘on the River Azava, and placing 
the whole under the command of Lieutenant-General Sir B. 
Spencer, went south again, to help Beresford with his operations 
before Badajos, and taking with him the 3rd and 7th Divisions 
to help in the siege. Beresford had written to the Commander- 
in-Chief, giving an account of his operations and complaining 
of his want of provisions. In his reply, Wellington informed 
him he would be at Elvas on the 21st, but he posted on so 
quickly that he arrived on the 19th May. He heard from 
Beresford on his arrival of his great victory at Albuera on the 
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16th. This sanguinary fight, after which the victor was too 
exhausted to move, we need not describe. The French lost over 
8,000, and the English 7,000, and the effects of the fight, though 
glorious to the English arms, had nota result on the campaign 
at al] commensurate with the terrible cost. Master of the field 
of battle, Beresford could not take Badajos, for the continuation 
of the siege of which place he had elected to meet Soult, 
advancing to its relief, at Albuera. The siege could not have 
been resumed had not Wellington sent on the 8rd and 7th 
Divisions. 


In Marshal Beresford’s report of the Battle, he sent areturn 
of his killed, wounded, and missing as follows :— 


Killed - - - - - 987 
Wounded - - - - 2,993 

- Missing _- - - - - 570 
4,550 


These figures include the Portuguese loss, but not the Spanish. 

On the 25th May, the siege of Badajos was recommenced, 
and the same day General Lumley obtained a Cavalry victory 
over the French near Llerena, to which place Soult had 
retired. 


Lord Wellington, writing home to Lord Liverpool on the 30th 
May and 6th June, describes the progress of the siege, but he did 
not seem hopeful of success. In the former letter he writes, “If 
we should not be able to obtain possession of Badajos in a short 
time, we shall not be able to obtain it at all,” this he explains, 
was in consequence of the danger of exposing the soldiers to the 
heat of the weather of Estremadura, and the labour of siege at 
a more advanced season. In the letter of 6th June, he writes, 
‘Tam apprehensive that we may again be obliged to raise the 
siege of Badajos.” The doubt was afterwards realised. 


In another letter of same date he thought he had a chance, 
“not a bad one,” of obtaining possession of Badajos, “ but if he 
did not get possession before the 10th June, he would have to 
raise the siege.’ He knew well that such a siege as he was 
engaged in required longer time and better means than was at his 
disposal. Marmont was on the march, on the 14th he had 
reached Truxillo, and in all probability would soon join Soult. 
The efforts in the siege of Badajos that had failed, had been 
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followed by a blockade of the place, and the blockade had now 
to be raised to meet the new combinations. 

After the fall of Almeida the Queen’s rejoined the 6th 
Division, and on the 15th May was stationed at Malhada de 
Sourda, the strength of the Battalion being—1 Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 2 Majors, 7 Captains, 138 Lieutenants, 6 Ensigns, 
4, Staff, 31 Sergeants, 10 Drummers, 499 rank and file. Twenty 
rank-and-file were sick with the Regiment, 3 had died, and 
1 deserted. 

Marmont had, after Fuentes d’Onoro, reorganized the army. 
He had received Napoleon’s orders to co-operate with Soult. 
He sent Regnier with two Divisions by the pass of Batis, and 
went himself with a large force to introduce a convoy into 
Ciudad Rodrigo. General Spencer was at this time behind the 
Agueda with the Light Division, the Ist, 5th, and 6th Divisions 
of Infantry, and a Brigade of Cavalry. His orders from 
Wellington were to make his marches correspond with those 
of Marmont. 

On the 6th June, Marmont left Ciudad Rodrigo in two columns, 
one going towards Gallegos and the other towards Espeja. 
Spencer, observing the rapidity of Marmont’s advance and the 
superior number of his Cavalry, ordered the Light Division with 
the Horse Artillery attached to‘them to fall back upon the 
Alfazates, the Ist and 5th Divisions to gradually fall back from 
Aldea de Porte and Nava d’Aver to the heights just behind 
Soile, and the 6th Division from Malhada de Sourdo to Rendo, the 
Cavalry remaining in front of Alfazates. The next day he 
crossed the Coa, and hearing that Marmont was in the passes he 
continued his march to the Alemtejo Penemaca, and sending a 
Division and his Cavalry to Coria as flankers, he proceeded 
through Castello Branco, Villa Velha, Niza and Portalegre. On 
the 15th June Burne’s Brigade with the Queen’s and the 36th 
were at Villa Velha, and the Ist Brigade at Castello Branco. 

On the 17th June, a memorandum was sent to Major-General 
Campbell from Wellington directing him to march. The 6th 
Division and General Pack’s Brigade were to cross the Tagus on 
the 18th and move to Niza, and next day, the 19th, they were to 
march to Portalegre. They were to cross the Tagus at Villa 
Velha. Each Regiment of Infantry and Squadron of Cavalry, 
as it crossed he river, was to march on without waiting for the 
others. 

On the 20th, Wellington, sending Lord Liverpool an account 
of the movements, wrote, “the troops which have been under 
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the command of Sir Brent Spencer on the frontier of Castile 
have crossed the Tagus at Villa Velha in proportion as the 
enemy have crossed the Almaraz, and (with certain exceptions)*. 
the whole are now upon the Caya, between this. place (Quinta de 

St. Joao) and Arronches.t 
Wellington had lingered about Albuera, one to get an 
opportunity to fall upon Soult separately, but the Frenchman 
was too cautious, and “always refusing his left, and edging 
with his right towards Almendralejos, soon extinguished this 
chance.” He therefore raised the blockade of Badajos and 
repassed the Guadiana on the 17th June. On the 19th, the 
united French Armies entered Badajos, which was thus relieved, 
when the gallant defender, Phillipon, despairing of succour, was 
contemplating breaking through the blockade. 

In a letter of Lord Wellington to the Earl of Liverpool, dated 
20th June, he informed the Minister of the arrival of Spencer 
and of the position of the Allies, and the strength and position 
of the French troops. The latter he estimated at 48,000 to 
50,000 Infantry and about 7,000 Cavalry, while he had to 
oppose them only 41,000 to 42,000 Infantry Gif the 5th Division 
arrived in time) and 4,000 Cavalry, besides Artillery.t 


The position of Wellington at this juncture was not a safe one, 
which he well knew, and his showing a bold front was the only 
way to avert a disaster, for had the French Generals known 
the exact position of the Allies, they could probably have driven 
Wellington from the Peninsula. Soult might have forced on a. 
fight by crossing the Guadiana by the fords, and overpowering, 
as he could well have done, Wellington’s right, invested Elvas ; 
or he could have turned the right of the Allies by Estremas, and 
menaced the communication with Abrantes, this would have. 
forced on a retreat or a battle, which, with the great superiority 
in numbers of the French in Cavalry and Artillery, and 
their having possession of Badajos, might have been fatal for 
the Allies. Wellington’s offer of battle under the circumstances 
was, aS Napier says, “one of unmitigated boldness, as the 
occasion was one of unmitigated peril.” Soult, however, had 
had such recent evidence of the quality of the British soldier 
at Albuera, that he hesitated, and the chance of a great victory 


* The 5th Division. 
+ War Office: British Army in Spain and Portugal, 1811, vol. cxxix. 
+ Wellington’s Despatches vol. vi., p. 107. 
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passed. The pressure on Wellington was relieved by Blake’s 
attack on Seville, which forced Soult to withdraw, and as 
Marmont was not strong enough to remain alone, Portugal 
was saved. Wellington was thus relieved from the French 
when he had most reason to dread their efforts. 

The Army now remained in camp on the Caya and Guadiana, 
though suffering severely from sickness. The Headquarters was 
at Quinta de St. Joao, the Queen’s being stationed in camp near 
Arronches, with an effective strength of 37 Sergeants, 8 Drummers, 
and 480 rank-and-file. 

Napoleon had foreseen the object that Wellington had in 
view by his concentration round Elvas and on the Caya, viz., an 
invasion of Andalusia to succour Cadiz, so he ordered Marmont, 
while keeping Madrid as his base and chief depdét, to take up a 
permanent position in the valley of the Tagus and at Truxillo ; 
he was also directed to fortify Alcantara and Almaraz, and 
secure his communication across the river. It was beyond 
Marmont’s means to maintain Alcantara, but he repaired the 
bridge of Almaraz and constructed forts on each bank of the 
river to protect it. The position he held was—with a Division 
at Truxillo—from Talavera to Placencia, down the valley of the 
Tagus, with posts at Bejar and Baiios. Girard’s Division held 
Zafira, to connect Soult and Marmont and to support Badajos. 
Rodrigo was held by General Dorsenne, who had succeeded to 
Bessiéres command. The French were thus able to frustrate 
the invasion of Andalusia by operating against the Allies’ left 
flank, while the latter could not advance north, as the French, 
in retreating, would retire on their reserves. In remaining 
stationary in the position assigned to the French they also 
protected Madrid. 


On the 18th June, Wellington, in a letter, declared his 
intention, in consequence of the change of position by the 
-enemy, to canton his Army “ for the present” along the frontier 
in those towns reported healthy, with his right at Estremas 
and the left across the Tagus at Castello Branco. ‘The troops,” 
he writes, “are already in movement with that view.’* 

In another letter of same date he gives a long account of the 
strength and dispositions of the enemy. He estimated that 
the total of the two Armies of Soult and Marmont was from 
50,000 to 55,000 Infantry and 7,000 Cavalry, besides Artillery. 


* ‘War Office : British Army in Spain and Portugal, 1811, vol. xxx. 
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The strength he could count upon in opposition to this was 
44,810 Infantry and 4,299 Cavalry, besides Artillery. This 
was exclusive of the reinforcement which he was expecting, 
viz., the 68th, 77th, 32nd, and 26th Regiments, and the 12th 
Light Dragoons. He expected in about a fortnight to have 
5,000 men added to his strength, including Regiments above 
named and men returning from hospital. The Queen’s remained 
with the 2nd Brigade in camp near Arronches till about the 
third week in July, when they removed to St. Vincent, with 
the Army Headquarters at Portalegre. In the Returns the 
Queen’s strength is given as 35 Officers, and 533 Non- 
commissioned Officers and men fit for duty. 

By the 25th July, the Army were in cantonments in the 
new positions assigned to them. Hill was placed with 10,000 
Infantry, a Division of Cavalry, and four Brigades of Artillery, 
about Portalegre, Villa Viciosa, and Estremas. From these 
rich towns beyond the confluence of the Guadiana, the troops 
could rapidly concentrate for advance or retreat, and the retreat 
could be effected upon Abrantes, or by Niza to Villa Velha, 
where a permanent boat bridge had been established.* Elvas, 
the great store, Jerumenha, Campo Mayor, and Ouguella, were 
infront. Hill's position was well covered also by Castaiios, 
with the 5th Corps posted advantageously near Montijo. 

Wellington had decided to attempt the investiture of Rodrigo, 
and having learned by an intercepted despatch that the Garrison 
wanted provisions, he, having already made preparations by 
sending his siege train up the Douro, suddenly crossed the 
Tagus at Villa Velha and moved by Castello Branco towards 
that fortress. He reached the Coa on the 8th August, the 
Queen’s being posted at Villa Mayor, the Headquarters of the 
Army being at Sabugal. Arriving at the Coaon the 8th August, 
he sent instructions to Lieutenant-General Hill for his co-opera- 
tion. He directed him to carefully observe the movements of 
the 5th Corps, and in case it crossed the Tagus at Almaraz, he 
was to cross at Villa Velha and proceed to Castello Branco to 
join the Army. Wellington found, however, he was too late to 
take advantage of the state of the Garrison, as a convoy had 
relieved it on the 6th. His advance had had however an 
excellent effect, as it had checked the invasion of Gallicia by 
Dorsenne, which was a great thing to prevent, as that province 


* Napier, vol. ill., p. 327. 
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was the base of all the operations against the great French 
line of communications. The troops he quartered near the 
source of the Coa and Agueda, close to the line of communi- 
cation between Marmont and Dorsenne. The siege train not 
having arrived, he was unable to commence the siege of Rodrigo, 
and, not long after he had sat down before the place, learning 
that Dorsenne’s disposable force amounted to 20,000 good troops, 
which he had not formerly believed, he changed his plans, and 
resolved to blockade the place, and wait his opportunity to 
strike a blow either against the fortress or against the enemy’s 
troops. | 

In the new disposition of the troops the whole of the 6th 
Division were moved to Barquilla, at which place they seem 
to have arrived about 15th August. The Army Headquarters 
was now at Fuente Guinaldo, where they remained until 
Wellington found it necessary to make fresh dispositions in 
consequence of the advance of the French to relieve the 
blockade of Rodrigo. On the 28th August, he wrote to Lord 
Liverpool, that he was almost certain he should not be 
able to attack the place in consequence of its being the best 
chosen fortress he ever saw, and of the difficulty of doing 
anything against it either in the way of siege or blockade, 
except by crossing the Agueda—a most difficult place to cross 
at any time. He anticipated having to fight a battle with 
his back to the river, over which he would have to retreat 
in case of a reverse. On the Ist September, he learnt from 
an intercepted despatch of the intention of the French to 
advance against the place. Ciudad Rodrigo again wanted food, 
and it was necessary to break through Wellington’s lines to 
relieve it. Marmont passed the mountains, and collected a 
convoy at Bejar, while Dorsenne, with 25,000 Guards, moved 
with a convoy from Salamanca. They joined forces on the 
21st September, and Wellington had to face the fact that 
60,000 Infantry, 6,000 Cavalry, and 100 Guns were moving 
down upon him. He at once collected his scattered troops, 
and prepared to make a stand. He would not retreat, and, 
though he could not fight beyond the Agueda, he was determined 
to endeavour to prevent a detachment gaining the fortress. 
The new dispositions he made were as follows :—The 8rd Division 
he placed on the heights of Elbodon and Pastores, within 
three miles of the fortress, overlooking the plains. The 
Light Division, with some Cavalry and 6 Guns, forming the 
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right wing, were sent beyond the Agueda to the River Vadillo, 
which falls into the Agueda three miles above Rodrigo. The 
left wing, formed of the 6th Division and Anson’s Cavalry, 
under General Graham, was at Espeja, with advanced posts at 
Carpio and Marialva. The Queen’s were in camp at Espeja. 


The enemy appeared in the plains near Ciudad Rodrigo on the 
23rd September, but retired again, evidently only reconnoitring 
in force. On the morning of the 24th, they advanced in force, 
and entered the plain by the roads Santi-espiritus and Tenebrou. 
Before evening they had introduced the convoy into Rodrigo, 
protected by four Divisions of Infantry and 6,000 Cavalry, the 
remainder of their forces being encamped on the Guadapero, 
immediately beyond the hills which surround the plains of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. On the morning of the 25th, 14 Squadrons of 
the Imperial Guard drove in the outposts of General Graham, 
and, crossing the Azava, came into contact with two Squadrons 
of the 16th and one of the 14th Light Dragoons, who in turn 
drove them back. On attempting to rally, they were forced to 
retire by the Light Infantry of the 6lst Regiment, which had 
been posted in a wood on the flank. Lieutenant-General Graham 
praised highly Major-General Anson’s Brigade for their conduct 
in this action. | 

The main attack of the French, however, was on Wellington’s 
position on the hills between Fuente Guinaldo and Pastores. 
Here the 3rd Division was posted, and about 8 p.m. 14 Battalions 
of Infantry, 12 pieces cf Cannon, and 380 to 40 Squadrons 
advanced from Rodrigo. As soon as Wellington saw which 
road they would advance on, he sent forward as reinforcements 
to the Division the 77th Regiment and 21st Portuguese Militia, 
Major-General Alten’s Brigade of Cavalry, and a Brigade of the 
4th Division. The troops already in position stood the shock 
of the advancing masses of the enemy with dauntless courage, 
the conduct of the 5th Regiment under Major Ridge being 
particularly brilliant, recovering by their dash and daring some 
guns that had fallen into the hands of the French Cavalry. 
Picton, hardly pressed on the right flank, had with much 
difficulty only just been able to extricate his troops; he could 
give no succour to the hardly-pressed left, the Brigade of the 
4th Division was not in sight, so Wellington, seeing the position 
was untenable, ordered Picton and Colville to fall back and 
unite in the plain behind. Colville, forming his two Battalions, 
the 5th and 77th, into squares, began immediately to descend 
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the hill, but the German Squadrons, fearing to be surrounded 
by the French (who had turned their right), galloped off, leaving 
the two Battalions—Picton being too far off to help—to the 
mercy of the whole of the French Cavalry. Nobly did these 
two gallant Regiments behave; again and again the French 
Squadrons dashed themselves against the solid British square, 
which with firm and even step came forth unscathed from the 
fierce onslaught, leaving bloody evidence of their valour in the 
slaughtered horsemen, who had been unable to penetrate the 
solid wall of fire and steel, Picton now effected a junction 
with the two Battalions, and the whole force retired over 
the plain for six miles to the position at Guinaldo, and the 
action was over. During the retreat, the 6th Division was 
ordered to fall back on the Ist Division at Nava d’Aver, 
keeping posts of observation on the Azava. The 7th Division 
was withdrawn from Allamandilla to Albergaria, and the Light 
Division under Craufurd, who had received orders to march on 
Guinaldo at 3 p.m., was unable, fearing the dangers of a 
night march, to get further than Cespedosa, sixteen miles 
from Guinaldo. Thus, with the 6th Division under Graham 
at Nava d’Aver, six miles distant, and the 5th Division at 
Pavo in the mountains, twelve miles distant, the position at 
Guinaldo was left with 11,400 Infantry and 2,600 Cavalry, to 
resist a new attack which Marmont could easily have made 
next day with 60,000 men, as he had had an accession of 
strength during the night amounting to a Division of Infantry. 
He failed, however, to take advantage of his chance, and 
Wellington by his skilful manceuvring the next day (26th) 
extricated himself from his dangerous position, and united his 
forces between the Coa and the source of the Agueda, twelve 
miles from Guinaldo. By the time the French had realised the 
true position of their adversary, he was strongly posted with 
his re-united Army behind the stream of the Villa Mayor. The 
new position taken up by the Allies was as follows:—The 
5th Division was on the right at Aldea Velha, the 4th and 
Light Divisions, Alten’s Cavalry, and the Heavy Dragoons 
under Cotton, were in the centre covering Alfayates; the line 
was prolonged to Rebulon by Pack’s and the Portuguese 
Brigades, and the 6th Division, with Anson’s Cavalry, closed 
the positions at Bismula. Cavalry pickets covered the front 
beyond Villa Mayor, and the 3rd and 7th Divisions were in 
reserve behind Altazates. 
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On the 27th, when Marmont had realised what Wellington 
was about, he followed up with his Cavalry in two columns, 
one by Albergaria and the other by Furcalhos. General 
Pakenham, with his Brigade of the 4th Division, supported by 
the rest of the Division and Cotton’s Cavalry, met the enemy 
alter they had driven in our picquets, and drove them back 
through Aldea Ponte upon Albergaria, but, the French being 
reinforced by the troops that had advanced by Furcalhos, 
advanced again about sunset and took the village, upon which 
Cole rushed upon them and retook it; night coming on, and 
fearing he might be enveloped by the advancing enemy, he 
abandoned the village and fell back. 


On the 28th, Wellington formed his Army up on the heights 
behind Soita, with Sierra de Mesas on his right, and the left at 
Rendo on the Coa, about a league in rear of the position he 
had occupied on the 27th. The position thus chosen by 
Wellington could only be attacked on a narrow front, as it was 
in a deep loop of the Coa River. Marmont had, however, no 
store of food, and could get none where he was, so, having 
gained one of his objects, viz., the relief of Rodrigo, he, after 
changing its Garrison, retired to the valley of the Tagus, and 
Dorsenne reoccupied Salamanca. 

Wellington, when he found the French gone, resumed the. 
blockade of Rodrigo. Marmont had, however, lost the oppor-. 
tunity of invading Gallicia, and thus, though he had succeeded 
in revictualling Rodrigo, he had gained but that one thing, and 
nothing else, while Wellington’s plans were still going on. The 
Headquarters of the Army was now at Freneda, and that of the 
2nd Brigade, still under the command of Major-General Burne, 
consisting of the same Regiments, the Queen’s and the 36th, 
was at Pinzio; the 32nd was at Chieéres. 

The losses in the engagements just related were small 
considering the number of troops engaged. The Allies lost 
1 Officer killed and 16 wounded, and of Non-commissioned 
Officers and men, 40 killed, 156 wounded, 34 missing, or a total 
of 261 hors de combat. The French loss was greater, as they lost 
severely in their advance on the squares and also by the fire of 
our Artillery. .In these days when so much to the detriment, 
of the French Army has appeared in our Press, it is pleasant to 
notice an account of chivalric courtesy related by Napier in one 
of these Cavalry encounters. A French Officer, while striking 
at Fitton Harvey of the 14th Dragoons, noticed he had only 
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one arm, and, with a rapid change, br meee down his sword into - 
a salute and passed on.* 

The Army remained in their cantonments till the 23rd No- 
vember, when Wellington, having heard that the French 
contemplated moving another convoy of provisions into Ciudad 
Rodrigo, moved his Headquarters from Freneda to Fuente 
Guinaldo, and ordered an advanced guard across the Agueda 
to Lamacra, at the same time closing up the cantonments of 
the Army in general; but finding that the French did not | 
advance, he, on the 24th, withdrew his advanced guard across 
the Agueda, and cantonned his troops in their former positions, 
the 2nd Brigade of the 6th Division, Queen’s, and 386th at 
Pinzio, and the 32nd at Gallegos. His own Headquarters were 
again at Freneda, where they remained till the 8th December, 
when they removed to Oliriero. The following is copied from 
the Monthly Returns :— 

25th December, Headquarters of Army, Freneda. 


do. Q@ueen’s, Oliviero. 
do. 32nd, Musquelella. 
do. 36th, Munqualda.t 
General Officer|/General Officer Effectives,| Total, } Total, 
Commanding | Commanding Regiments. Rank and| each each 
Division. Brigades. File. Brigade.| Division. 
Major- lith Foot (ist Batn.) 617 
Goal 53rd Foot (2nd Batn.) 376 1740 
6th Division ales 6lst Foot (1st Batn.) 705 , 
of Infantry ee 60th Foot (1 Company) 42 i 
(General not 3212 
named). Major- 2nd Regt, (1st Batn.) 463 j 
General 32nd Regt. (1st Batn.) (5384 luaze 
Burne, 36th Regt, (Ist Batn.) 475 


It is very sad to note in the account of the sickness of the 
troops in the Peninsula, that 1t was often only the old Walcheren 
patients who succumbed. 

In a despatch of Lord Wellington’s of the 9th October, there 
is a remark of his on the state of the troops, in which he writes 
that the number of the sick donot decrease, and although very 
few die, those that do are generally old Walcheren patients.+ 


® Napier, vol. lii., p. 347. 

t War Office: General Monthly Returns, Portugal and Spain, 1811, 
2nd Foot. 

a Wellington's Despatches, vol. v., p. 314. 
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In the returns of October and November, the Queen’s lost 
many by death, and had nearly always from 35 to 40 sick 
present with the Regiment and over 200 sick absent. 

While Wellington had been operating round Rodrigo, 
General Hill, acting under his instructions, had not been idle in 
the Estremadura, and, though hardly pressed by Drouet and 
Girard, he was able to hold his position on the lines which had 
been held by Wellington at the end of June and the beginning 
of July. The efforts of Drouet against Hill were no doubt 
designed to draw Wellington from the Coa, but the latter 
thought it sufficient to send a Brigade from Castello Branco to 
reinforce Hill. In October, Hill’s force of 10,000 men was 
concentrated behind Campo Mayor, having been moved there 
because of the threatening movements of the French towards 
the Alemtejo. Before the end of the month Hill struck a heavy 
blow at the French at a place called Aroyo Molino, Girard, the 
French General, narrowly escaping capture. After this Hill 
returned to his old quarters. Being again threatened by Drouet, 
he entered Estremadura by Albuquerque on the 27th December. 
On the 28th, he passed Villar del Rey and St. Vincent, hoping 
to surprise the French, but coming on a French patrol at Nava 
de Membrillas, the French got the alarm and retreated towards 
Merida, closely followed by the Allied Cavalry. Merida was 
found to be evacuated, and Hill followed on, intending to 
force Drouet to fight. The latter, however, retreated through 
Almendralejos towards Zafra. Hill halted at Almendralejos in 
consequence of the bad weather and state of the roads, and he 
remained for the time master of the Estremadura. 

On the 13th January, 1812, when Marmont was threatening 
the Eastern frontier of Portugal, Hill returned to Portalegre, 
and sent a Division over the Tagus to Castello Branco. 

The other events relating to the future of the Campaign were 
the capture of Valencia by the French, and the gallant defence 
of Zarifa, which Soult considered necessary to take to secure his 
left. The successful cefence of this place was a splendid piece 
of work, and reflected the highest credit on all the Garrison. 

The Officers and men at the Depot at Silverhill Barracks were 
inspected on the 28th October by Major-General Browne. The 
total strength at the Depot was, Officers 12, Non-commissioned 
Officers and men 114. The establishment and cost of the 
Regiment was the same as last year. 

In this year the following particulars regarding the Regiment 
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may be noted. On the 24th January, a letter was sent to the 
Officer Commanding the Regiment at Portsmouth, with reference 
to allowances for Battalion baggage money and forage money 
for foreign service. 

On 19th March, a circular letter was sent to the Colonels of 
every Regiment in His Majesty’s Service, stating that the Prince 
Regent, in the name of the King, had ordered an allowance 
in aid of the expenses of the Regimental Mess, which was to be 
granted to every Regiment or Corps on the following scale, viz.— 
For every Regiment or Battalion consisting of ten Troops or 
Companies and upwards, at the rate of £250 per annum; wine 
Troops or Companies, £225; eight, £200; or at the rate of £25 per 
Troop or Company. The allowances were to commence from 
25th December 1809. Officers not members of the Mess were 
not to participate in this allowance, which was intended by the 
King to assist the Regimental Mess collectively, and not 
individually.* 

On 24th May, a letter was sent to the Officer Commanding, 
to say that the sum stipulated for purchasing the discharge of 
a soldier enlisted for a limited period was £37 5s.f 

From the 6th to 10th September, letters were sent to Officers 
Commanding with reference to soldiers’ wives with the Regiment 
in Portugal; and as “the number of women already with the 
Army in that country has been represented to be a serious 
injury to the service” no more were to be allowed to go.t 

A circular letter was sent this year to each Regiment in the 
service ordering the establishment of a Regimental School, 
under the superintendence of a Sergeant Schoolmaster, with 
pay and allowances of Paymaster Sergeant. £10 a year was 
to be allowed for books, &c.§ | 

The following is a list of tle Officers of the Regiment and 
their Stations, taken from the Monthly Returns] :— 


WITH THE REGIMENT. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lord R. Manners. | Captain Scott. 


Major Kingsbury (Lieut.-Col.). » Gordon, senior. 
» Parke. 5 Colquhoun. 
Captain Henderson. ° », Barton. 


* War Office: Common Letter Book, 1810-11, vol. xiv., 19th March 1811. 

+ Tbid., 2nd May 1811. 

+ Ibid., 24th May 1811. 

§ War Office : Common Letter Book, New Series, 1810-11, vol. xvi. 

|| War Office: General Monthly Returns, Portugal and Spain, 1811, 
2nd Foot. 
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Captain Johnstone. Lieutenant Norman. 
Lieutenant Carney. 3 Glasson. 
53 Williams, J. ee Adams. 
- Borlase. Ensign Grant. 
7 Wood. » Collingwood. 
as Matthews. ' 4, Dinwoodie. 
‘5 Clutterbuck. » Girdlestone. 
5 Williams, G. : » Garrett. 
as Gordon. Paymaster Bowden. 
- Hudson. Adjutant Spencer. 
rr Gray. Quartermaster Jones. 
3 Morle. Surgeon Maxton. 


‘5 Goodall. 


Captain Gordon, junior, and Lieutenants McDougall and Black wereat the 
Depéot, Silverhill ; Captain Cox and Lieutenants Hair, Pilkington, Kell, and 
Berford, and Ensign Hutton were recruiting; Lieutenants Wilson and 
Nicholson on duty at Belem; Lieutenant Ross and Ensign Simpson, 
Portuguese service ; Captain Burke or de Burgh was on his way to join the 
Regiment ; five Officers were absent without leave. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


1812, 


SIEGES AND CAPTURE OF CIUDAD RODRIGO AND BADAJOS— 


BATTLE OF SALAMANCA—SIEGE OF AND RETREAT FROM 
BURGOS. | 


CONTENTs.—Siege and Capture of Ciudad Rodrigo—Investment of Badajos— 


Deaih of the Prime Minister Perceval—Change in the Ministry at 
Home—Wellington’s Designs against Marmont—The Surprise at 
Almaraz—Spaniards allowed to enlist in British Regiments—Quota for 
the Queen’s—Preparations to attack Soult at Salamanca—Occupation of 
the Town and Attack on the Forts—Capture after repeated Assaults— 
Destruction of the Forts and Castle—Marmont, on the fall of the Forts, 
retires towards the Duero—Crosses the River at Tordesillas—The 
6th Division Ordered to guard the River at Toro—Marmont passes the 
Duero—Cotton in Danger at Castrejon—He safely retires to Torrecilla de 
la Orden—6th Division at Alaejos—Marmont crosses the Guarena— 
Action at Canizal—Manceuvres round Salamanca—Wellington out- 
manceuvred by Marmont—Marmont determines to attack Wellington 
without waiting for King Joseph and his Army—Battle of Salamanca — 
Marmont wounded— Clausel, now in Command, orders a Retreat—Welling- 
ton presses the pursuit and captures Three Battalions of the French— 
Strength of the Opposing Armies at the Battle— Effects of Wellington's 
great Victory—Beating of 40,000 men in 40 Minutes—Clausel retreats 
towards Valladolid—King Joseph at Segovia—Clausel evacuates Valladolid 
and retreats towards Burgos— Wellington enters Valladolid—Determines 
to follow up King Joseph—He arrives at Madrid—The King leaves 
Madrid and retires on Valencia—General Clinton reports the Advance of 
the Army of Portugal from Burgos—Clinton, with the 6th Division, 
ordered to Olmedo—Clausel, with the Advanced Party of the Army of 
Portugal, arrives at Valladolid—Clinton, failing to advance, enables General 
Foy to menace the Lines of Communication— Clinton retreats to Arevalo— 
Weak state of the Regiment— Wellington leaves Madrid for the North— 
Arrives at Arevalo—Advances to Valladolid—Clausel retreats across the 
Pisuerga—Wellington drives the French Army through Burgos—Castafios 
joins the Allies—Clausel’s skilful Retreat— He retires to Rubina —Strength 
of the Queen’s before Burgos—Siege of Burgos—Clausel endeavours 
to raise the Siege—Wellington’s Outposts attacked—The Siege of Burgos 
raised—Souham, now French Commander-in-Chief, advances with 44,000 
Men and 60 Guns against Wellington—Soult joins the King in the 
South—Hill in Danger—Ordered by Wellington to retreat North and 
he would moye towards him—The Allies retreat from Burgos—Pursuit 
by Souham—Skirmishes on the March and Danger of the Allies— 
Instructions to Hill to join Wellington at Arevalo—Souham tries to get 
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in between them—Skirmishes on the banks of the Duero—Souham 
crosses the Duero and forces Wellington back—Hill ordered to Alba de 
Tormes vii Fontiveras—King Joseph and Soult endeavour to prevent 
junction of Wellington and Hill—Junction of the Three Armies of King 
Joseph, Soult, and Souham—Strength of united French Armies, 90,000— 
Strength of Allies, 68,000—Wellington retires towards Salamanca—Hill 
passes the Tormes at Alba—Wellington’s Position at Salamanca—Cavalry 
picquets at Alba driven in—Enemy attack Alba and retire—The French 
cross the Tormes—Wellington finds the enemy too strongly posted to 
attack—He retreats on Ciudad Rodrigo—Difficulties of the retreat— 
Comparison with the Retreat of Sir John Moore from Salamanca— Narrow 

- Escape of the Allies in consequence of the withdrawal of the Cavalry— 
Prisoners and Baggage captured—Fight of the Light Division at Hulebra 
River ford--Wellington sends on Baggage and Stores in the Night— 
Difficulties of the Retreat from the Hulebra—Narrow Escape of the Army 
in consequence of the Generals disobeying an’ Order—The Army safely 
across the Agueda—Estimate of the Losses from the Siege and the retreat 
from Burgos—Wellington concludes the French do not intend to carry 
on a Winter Campaign, and puts the Troops into Cantonments—Stations 
of Troops—The Queen’s Regiment having become so attenuated, the 
Staff and Six skeleton Companies sent Home in Slips Wellington, 
Zenophon, and Antelope—The remaining Four Companies formed into a 
Battalion of Detachments with Four Companies of the 53rd Regiment 
and posted to 4th Division—Composition of the Brigades in 4th Division— 
Names of Officers of the Queen’s in the Battalion of Detachments—Sick 
left in Spain and Portugal—Lord Wellington’s Orders to the Army on the 
want of Discipline during the retreat from Burgos. 


WELLINGTON now determined to gain possession of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Writing to General Hill on the 6th January, he informed 
him of his intentions, and writes prophetically, “in which enter- 
prise I shall succeed, or I shall bring back towards this frontier 
the whole Army which had marched towards Valencia and 
Arragon.” On the 8th January he invested the place, and next 
day he sent a letter to Hill ordering him to move his Corps 
back to the frontiers of Portugal. His position was to be with 
his right at Portalegre, his centre and Headquarters at Niza, 
with two Brigades of Infantry at Castello Branco. In this 
position he would be able to cover Wellington’s operations 
should the enemy attempt to advance against him by the valley 
of the Alagoa towards the frontier of Lower Beira. The Troops 
to be employed in the siege were the Light Division, Pack’s 
Portuguese, and the Ist, 38rd, and 4th Divisions. The Divisions 
were each to take their turn on duty in the siege for 24 hours, 
and when a Division was ordered for duty, each of the 
Battalions belonging to it were to march from their canton- 
ments before daylight in the morning by the shortest and most 
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convenient route. A day’s cooked provisions was to be taken by 
the troops, and each Division was to be attended by the Medical 
Staff attached to it. 

The Light Division with Pack’s Brigade opened the operations 
on the 8th January, and before the day was over the troops had 
occupied the Redoubt of Francisco. Before they returned to 
camp at daybreak a parallel 600, yards in length had been 
sunk 8 feet deep, and the communication over the Teson 
(whence they had advanced) had been completed, and a good 
start made on the work generally. The next day the 
Ist Division took up the duty, and began the erection of 
Batteries each mounting 11 Guns. On the 10th, the 4th 
Division continued the works, though terribly pounded with 
shells from the town. On the 11th, the 3rd Division relieved 
the 4th. Much damage was done to the besiegers by salvos 
of shells with long fuses which, exploding simultaneously, 
cut away the parapets in great gaps. On the 12th, the Light 
Division resumed the work, but the next few days little progress 
was made, as the fire became so hot; our Batteries also being 
not yet erected, nothing could be done to stop the enemy’s 
continuous fire. The next day 25 of our Guns opened fire, and 
were themselves pounded by 50 of the enemy’s Guns. In spite, 
however, of the terrific cannonade, progress was made by the 
capture of the Convent of Francisco, which was gallantly taken 
by the 40th Regiment. 

On the 18th, the firing on both sides was very heavy, but by 
the end of the day the besiegers had widened a breach made 
the day before, and another smaller breach having been made, 
it was decided to make the assault the next day, the operation 
being entrusted to the 3rd and the Light Divisions. Very 
careful and detailed instructions were issued on the morning 
of the 19th. The assault was ordered for 7 p.m. 

Lieutenant-Colonel O’Foote, with the Light Company of the 
83rd Regiment and some Portuguese troops, was detailed to 
attack an outwork in front of the Castle on the right, while the 
5th and 94th Regiments were to move out of the second parallel 
behind the Convent of Santa Cruz, and entering the ditch at the 
extremity of the counterscarp, were to clear the enemy’s posts 
on their left towards the principal breach. 180 Sappers, 
protected by the fire of the 83rd Regiment, followed by a 
storming party, and supported by Mackinnon’s Brigade of the 
5th Division, were to assault the great breach. The left attack 
was to be made by the three Rifle Companies, sent forward in 
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front to connect the left and centre attacks. They were to be 
followed by Vandeleur’s and Andrew Barnard’s Brigades, who 
were to make for the small breach, and to endeavour to force an 
entrance by the Salamanca Gate. A false attack was to be 
made by Pack’s Brigade upon the outwork of the Gate of 
Santiago, and upon the works towards La Caridad. Each of 
the storming parties were furnished with storming ladders and 
axes, and the Sappers had bags containing hay, which were to 
be thrown down to enable the troops to ascend the counterscarp 
to attack the breach. 

The plans succeeded admirably, and General Pack surpassed 
the General’s expectations, as he converted his false attack into 
a realone. The place was carried with the utmost gallantry, 
but though the soldiers behaved like heroes, their victory 
was stained by the excesses committed in the town after it 
was entered. The loss was severe, particularly in Officers of 
high rank; Majors-General Mackinnon and Craufurd killed (the 
latter dying from his wound after the assault), and Major- 
General Vandeleur, Lieutenant-Colonel Colborne, of the 52nd 
Regiment, and Major-General Napier (brother of the historian), 
wounded. The total of the loss in killed, wounded, and missing, 
was 9 Officers killed, and 70 wounded, 169 Non-commissioned 
Officers and men killed, 748 wounded, and 7 missing. 

The other Divisions of the Army, though they took no part 
in the siege, remained covering the besieging Army, the 6th 
Division being stationed about Nava d’Aver, with the Queen’s at 
Freixa, part of the time at Nava d’Aver. The strength of the 
Queen’s at the end of January was 415. 

Wellington now turned his thoughts to Badajos, the capture 
of which he had decided was absolutely necessary in furtherance 
of his plans. No proper progress could be made till that fortress 
was in our hands, therefore, soon after Ciudad Rodrigo was 
captured, he commenced operations for the third siege of Badajos. 
On the 22nd, he had written to Hill, with reference to his plans 
against Rodrigo, informing him that Marmont was assembling his 
Army at Tormes, and was expected to be able to raise the siege on 
the 29th. In another letter to Hill, dated 28th, he informed him 
that he was getting on with the re-establishment of Rodrigo, and 
that as soon as he had completed it, he proposed to immediately 
replace the Army in their old cantonments, with a view to the 
movement on Badajos. He, therefore, sent him instructions 
as to what he required him to do to further these plans. The 
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principal thing he enjoined upon him was, that in order to 
impede the advance of the French to relieve Badajos, he was 
to destroy the briage and the French establishment at Almaraz. 
Wellington expected to be able to commence the siege of Badajos: 

in the second week in March. | 

On the 25th February, the Queen’s appear to have been 
stationed at Parabol, a number of Officers were reported absent 
from the Regiment on various duties. Lieutenant Ross and 
Knsign Simpson were on duty with the Portuguese Regiment.* 

On the 5th of that month, the Army being well on its way 
south, Wellington gave up the care of Ciudad Rodrigo to the 
Spanish General, Castatios, and reaching Elvas on the Lith, he 
made active preparations for the siege of Badajos. 

In a letter to Lord Liverpool, dated 4th March, he informed 
the Minister that he had intended to have moved his Head- 
quarters from Freneda, but had been obliged to delay the move 
in consequence of the difficulty of procuring transport for the 
stores for the siege. The 6th Division had been moved from 
Freixa and Nava d’Aver to Freneda, with the Queen’s at Val de 
Ladrones, the 32nd at Haredva, and the 36th at Meda. On 
the Ist March the Queen’s were at Castello Branco, and on 
the 6th March the 6th Division was at Estramoz. 

On the 15th and 16th, Wellington broke up the cantonments 
of the Army at Elvas, and invested Badajos on the left of the 
River Guadiana; on the latter day he broke ground with the 
ord and 4th Divisions and the Light Divisions of Infantry. At 
the same time Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Graham crossed 
the Guadiana with the Ist, 6th, and 7th Divisions of Infantry, 
and, with Slade’s and Le Marchant’s Brigades of Cavalry, 
directed his march upon Valverde and Santa Marta, and thence 
towards Llerena, while Lieutenant-General Sir Rowland Hill, 
with the 2nd and Lieutenant-General Hamilton’s Divisions, and 
Major-General Long’s Cavalry, left their cantonments near 
Albuquerque and marched on Merida, and thence to Almen- 
dralejos, forcing the French under Drouet from Villa Franca 
towards the other Division of the French in the neighbourhood 
of La Serena. The 6th Division must have moved back nearer 
Badajos, as, on the 25th March, the Queen’s Regiment was in 
camp at Almendralejos. Their strength was now only 3875 
rank-and-file. i 


* War Office: General Monthly Returns, Spain and Portugal, 1812, January 
to June, 2nd Foot. 
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On the 19th, Graham was at Los Santos and Zafra. Slade 
was at Villa Franca, and Hill in camp in the neighbour- 
hood of Almendralejos. On the 25th, Wellington opened fire 
with 28 Guns on a strong position he had taken up on the 
Picurina Hill, and having decided that the old plan of attacking 
Cristoval and the Castle was wrong, he determined to advance 
against the Trinidad bastion ; it was, however, necessary first to 
capture the fort on this hill. 

The gallant French Governor Phillipon, who still commanded 
at Badajos, had only a force of some 5,000 troops, which were 
composed of French, Hessians, and Spaniards. He had calculated 
on the Picurina works delaying the siege for at least five or six 
days; so persistent and determined, however, was the assault 
that it was carried on the night of the 25th. On the same night 
Graham made a movement to Llerena, and, Hill co-operating 
with him by sending a detachment to La Quavena, the French 
were forced to retire towards Cordova. 

It is not a part of our duty to describe in detail the splendid 
achievements of the Army in the assault and capture of Badajos, 
as the Division in which the Queen’s was posted took no part in 
it, but remained employed in the important duty of covering the 
siege, but a slight sketch is given of events leading up to, and of 
the capture of ‘this world-renowned fortress. 

On the 30th, it was known that Soult was advancing from 
Cordova, and, “ having little fear for the town” (Badajos), was 
organising a powerful force to unite with Drouet and Daricau, 
who were being held in check by Generals Graham and Hill. 
The 2nd Brigade of the 6th Division was, on the Ist April, 
stationed at Visagre. On the 8rd April, the breaches in the 
walls of Badajos were nearly practicable, but Soult, having 
joined Generals Drouet and Daricau, was advancing, and the 
Allies not being in sufficient force to assault Badajos with 
chance of success, and at the same time give battle, Graham, 
with his Divisions, including the 6th, fell back towards Albuera, 
and Hill, after destroying the bridge at Merida, marched from 
Upper Guadiana to Talavera Real. Major-General Clinton was 
now in command of the 6th Division, in succession to General 
Graham, promoted. The two Brigades in the Division were 
commanded by; Ist Brigade, Major-General Hulse, and 2nd 
Brigade (consisting of same Regiments as before, viz., Queen’s, 
32nd, and 36th Regiments) was commanded by Major-General 
Bowes, who seems to have taken over the command after the 
assault on Badajos, in which he took part and was wounded, 
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It was an anxious time for the besiegers. On the 5th, Soult 
was reported to be at Llerena. The breaches in the walls 
being now quite practicable, preparations were made for a final: 
assault. Lieutenant-General Graham, by direction of Lord 
Wellington, had taken up a position suitable for a fight, if 
forced upon him, in a wood in front of the position at Albuera; 
and here he remained during the momentous and ever-memorable 
assault and capture of Badajos. ; 


On the 6th April, Wellington issued the most careful and 
detailed instructions for the assault, which was to be commenced 
at 10 o’clock at night, and was to be made simultaneously at 
three points—the Castle, the face of the bastion of La Trinidad, 
and the flank of the bastion of Sta. Maria. | 


The description of this unparalleled fight by the historian of 
the Peninsular War is splendid. The spirited and brave defence 
of the heroic and able Frenchman Phillipon was of no avail 
against the undaunted valour of the British troops, who burned 
to wipe out and avenge former failures, and in terrible irre- 
sistible fury dashed themselves against its almost impregnable 
defences. Five thousand men and Officers fell in this siege, 
and when the extent of the losses were made known to 
Wellington, even his iron nature gave way, and he could not 
refrain from a passionate burst of grief at the fearful price 
he had paid for his victory, in the loss of so many of his gallant 
soldiers. 


Wellington had no sooner got possession of Badajos than he 
received information of serious operations by Marmont in the 
neighbourhood of Ciudad Rodrigo; so, after leaving full 
instructions to put Badajos in a state of defence, he made 
preparations to take a considerable body of the troops to meet 
Marmont. He left Hill at Badajos with 14,000 men, and he 
himself set off with the ‘remainder, including the 6th Division, 
for the north. On the 13th he was at Elvas, and on the 15th 
at Portalegre. The same day he was at Niza, on the 18th he 
was at Castello Branco, and the 21st at Pedrogao, at which 
place he received a letter from General Trant to say that he 
had been attacked by Marmont; he therefore hastened on, and 
after stopping two days at Penamacor (from whence he sent 
patrols on towards Ciudad Rodrigo) he was on the 28rd at 
Sabugai, and the next day at Alfayates, where he heard that 
Marmont had retired, and that he, Wellington, would be able to 
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get provisions into Ciudad Rodrigo. The next day he arrived 
at his old Headquarters, Fuente Guinaldo. 

The Regiment was inspected at Asurnay on the 11th May by 
Major-General Clinton, Commanding the 6th Division. The 
General did not report very favourably of the Colonel, Lord 
R. Manners, though he remarked that he had not received proper 
support from his Field Officers, this, coupled with his never 
having had command of an Infantry Battalion (he was a Cavalry 
Officer) until he took command of the Queen’s in October 1810, 
accounts, according to the Inspecting Officer, in a great measure 
for the unsatisfactory state he found the Regiment in. He 
reported also that the Regiment was in rags, not having yet 
received its clothing for 1811, but that it had now marched to 
Abrantes for its clothing. The strength of the Regiment on 
the 25th May was 424 rank-and-file. 

The depdt of the Regiment at Battle was also inspected on 
27th April, and again on the 5th October, by Major-General Gore 
Brown, the report being favourable in both cases.” 

The establishment of the Regiment was 10 Companies, 
numbering in total 1,151, and the estimated cost for 365 days, 
£33,959 14s. 10d. 

In the Monthly Returns is the following list of Officers not 
doing duty with the Regiment from various causes :— 

Captain Raitt, absent with General Houston as A.D.C. 

Lieutenant Wood, A.D.C. to General Heslop. 

Captain Burke (de Burgh),.Captain Johnstone, and Ensign 
Perrin, sick at Elvas. 

Lieutenant Williams sick at Portalegre. 

Lieutenant Gordon on duty at Abrantes. 

Lieutenant Morle sick at Abrantes. - 

Lieutenants Nicholson and A. M. Jones (Quarter-master) on 
duty at Lisbon. 

Lieutenant Ross and Ensign Simpson serving with the: 
Portuguese Regiments. 

(Twelve Officers.)f 

The political state of affairs in England had improved 
consequent on the death of the Prime Minister Perceval, who 
had been assassinated, and whose mismanagement of the war 


* British Review Reports, 1812. 
t War Office : General Monthly Returns, Spain and Portugal, 1812, January 
to June, 2nd Foot. 
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had been openly denounced by Lord Wellington's brother, Lord 
Wellesley; and though the new Tory Cabinet, with Lord 
Liverpool as Prime Minister, was not a strong one, yet, as 
Napier writes, “there was no personal interest opposed to 
Wellington, and the military policy of the Cabinet, yielding by 
degrees to the attraction of his ascending genius, was finally 
absorbed in its meridian splendour.’”* 

Wellington now turned his attention to striking a blow 
at Marmont, which he calculated would, if decisive, relieve 
Andalusia, enable Madrid to be taken, and, by cutting off Soult 
from the great lines of communications to France, make him 
fear to remain in Spain. Wellington had learnt that boats and 
magazines were being collected at Lugar Nueva, near Almaraz, 
in order to enable the French to threaten Abrantes, Celorico, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and Almeida. He therefore determined to 
make a bold stroke against Almaraz, which, if it succeeded, 
would completely paralyze Marmont’s plans, and open the way 
to a successful campaign in Spain. 

Having carefully considered his plans, he wrote to General 
Sir T. Graham on the 7th May from his Headquarters at Fuente 
Guinaldo, informing him that he had decided on sending the 
force from Badajos (which was under the command of Sir 
R. Hill) to undertake a surprise attack on the French at 
Almaraz, and that he, Graham, was to move his quarters to 
Portalegre, and observe what was passing in front of Badajos, 
he was also directed to go on to Badajos if he found any 
serious movement was being made upon that place during Hill’s 
absence. In this letter Wellington informed Graham that he 
had ordered the 6th Division from Castello Vide, where they 
had been left by Wellington, to Portalegre,f in order to be 
nearer Badajos in case he should think more troops necessary 
at that place.t Collins’ Cavalry was with Graham; Sir 
William Erskine was with the Cavalry, and part of Hill’s 
Infantry near Almendralejos. 

Hill had with him for his enterprise a force of 6,000 men, 
including 400 Cavalry, 2 Field Batteries, 6 twenty-four pound 
Howitzers, and a pontoon train. He crossed the Guadiana on 
the 12th, having been detained some time by a broken bridge 


** Napier, Book XVII, vol. iv., chap. 1, p. 155. 

+ In another letter Wellington wrote that he had ordered the 6th Division 
po Arronches (Wellington’s Despatches, vol. v., p. 649). 

+ Wellington’s Despatches, vol. v., p. 649. 
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at Merida. On the 16th he reached Jarnicego, where he formed 
his force into three columns, intending to surprise Mirabete, the 
fortified house in the pass, by a night march and also the forts 
at the bridge at Almaraz, but he was unable to get his column 
through ; on an examination of the Mirabete works he found 
that to carry them would dangerously deplete his force. He 
remained two days concealed, and on the night of the 18th, 
having reinforced his column, he made an attack on the forts, 
making at the same time a false attack on Mirabete. He had 
decided to penetrate to the bridge at Almaraz by a mountain 
path leading through the village of Romangordo. The operation 
was completely successful, and he also gained a position that 
would have enabled him to attack Mirabete with more prospect 
of success. Here, however, he received a report from Erskine 
that Soult was in the Estremadura with his whole Army, upon 
which he retired from before Mirabete, and on the 26th reached 
Merida unmolested. Graham having also heard this news from 
Erskine had advanced to Badajos. 

‘Erskine’s warning was, however, all wrong, as it appeared 
he had been deceived by some movements of Drouet at the. 
Guadiana, and on the roads to Merida and Zafra. Had Erskine. 
not given this false alarm, Hill’s success would have been 
complete; as it was, Wellington’s instructions as to the capture. 
and destruction of the enemy’s works at Almaraz were fully 
carried out by Hill before he retired. 

As soon as Graham heard Hill was in safety, he returned with. 
the Ist and 6th Divisions to their cantonments at Castello Vide. 
The Queen’s were stationed in camp at St. Miguel. The strength 
of the 6th Division was 2,940—Mayjor-General Hulse’s, the First 
Brigade, 1,495, and Major-General Bowes’, 2nd Brigade, 1,445, 
the latter composed of the Queen’s 424, 32nd Regiment 584, 
and 36th Regiment 437. 

Lord Wellington, in his letter of the 28th May to Lord 
Liverpool, gives high praise to General Hill for the surprise and 
destruction of the gos at Almaraz, which he rightly called 
“a brilliant exploit.” 

On the 20th May, Lord Wellington wrote to the Prime Minister 
relative to the offer of the Spanish Government to allow 5,000 
Spaniards to enlist into British Regiments as long as the Regi- 
ments should remain in the Peninsula. Jn acircular letter to 
the General Officer Commanding the 6th Division, he authorises 
the General to avail himself of this offer for the Regiments in 
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his Division. In this letter the Queen’s were to have 100 
Spaniards as volunteers on the following conditions :—The men 
were not to be under 5 feet 6 inches in height, strongly made, 
and not under 19 and not older than 27 years of age. They 
were to be fed, clothed, and paid in the same manner as the 
other soldiers of the Regiment, and in case of the Regiment 
being sent out of the Peninsula, they were to be allowed to 
leave and to be given a month’s pay. Various other conditions 
were named, finishing up with the admonition to treat them 
with kindness and indulgence until they were brought by degrees 
to the system of discipline of the English Army.” 

The successful operations of Hill at Almaraz had completely 
disconcerted the plans of Soult and had in a manner isolated 
Marmont. The latter French General was a soldier of great 
capacity, courageous and scientific, and with great experience 
in war. He had, about the end of May or the beginning of 
June, moved his Headquarters to Salamanca. Wellington, 
having collected large stores of ammunition and subsistence 
at Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, made up his mind to attack 
Soult at Salamanca. To carry out his plans he ordered the 
different Divisions of the Army to concentrate on the Agueda. 
He himself had been for some time at Fuente Guinaldo, and 
from his Headquarters there he made all his arrangements for 
the decisive blow that he intended to deliver on Marmont. The 
6th Division had been ordered forward by Villa Velha and 
Castello Branco. 

On the 11th June, Lord Wellington wrote to Sir Rowland 
Hill that the Army was all collected in the Agueda, and he 
intended to move forward on the 13th. On the 14th, he wrote 
again to Hill that he had crossed the Agueda in four columns 
and had advanced as far as Ca@brillas. Two days after, on the 
16th, the Army arrived upon the Valmusa rivulet, about six 
miles from Salamanca, and the same day they drove in a 
detachment of French Cavalry and Infantry who manifested 
a disposition to contest the passage across the River Tormes. 
The enemy evacuated the town of Salamanca the same night, 
leaving only some 800. men to garrison the fortifications covering 
the passage of the Tormes by the bridge. The forts were 
immediately invested by the 6th Division under the command 
of Major-General Clinton. The strength of the Division on 


* War Office: British Army in Spain and Portugal, 1812, vol. cxxxiv. 
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the morning of the 17th was 5 Lieutenant-Colonels, 9 Majors, 
37 Captains, 77 Lieutenants, 37 Ensigns, 20 Staff Officers, 
183 Sergeants, 83 Drummers, and 2,697 rank-and-file fit for 
duty. Major-General Bowes, as before stated, commanded the 
2nd Brigade (consisting of the Queen’s, 32nd, and 36th 
Regiments), and Major-General Hulse the 1st Brigade. 

The people of Salamanca were overjoyed at the entrance of 
the Allies, and gave way to all kinds of glad manifestations. 

The strength of the forts had been underrated; it was said 
that they had been erected on the ruins of 13 convents and 
22 colleges, which had been destroyed for their construction. 
San Vincente, so called from the large convent it enclosed, was 
the principal fort and the key of the position. The others, 
San Cajetano and La Merced, were separated from San Vincente 
bya deep ravine; the latter fort was situated on a perpendicular 
cliff overhanging the River Tormes. 

On the troops of the 6th Division taking up their position 
and commencing the works the enemy at once began to harass 
the workmen with musketry fire. A party of the Queen’s had 
three rank-and-file wounded on the 18th, and on the 19th, the 
day the lst Battery was nearly completed, 3 rank-and-file were 
killed and one wounded by the fire from the forts. 

On the 20th June, a Battery that had been placed about 250 
yards from the main wall of San Vincente opened fire on the 
besieged, and a little later in the day a Battery of Howitzers on 
the Cajetano side of the ravine, reinforced by some iron 
Howitzers that had arrived from Elvas, added to the din. 
A breach was soon made in the walls, and part of the convent 
being destroyed, a considerable opening was made in the defences. 
In the works this day the Queen’s only lost one man wounded, 
During the next day two rank-and-file were wounded. In the 
evening the breaches made in the walls being considered by 
General Clinton sufficiently open for an attack to be made, 
preparations were begun to storm San Vincente in the night. 
The troops advanced to the assault with the greatest 
gallantry, General Bowes himself leading the attack, with his 
Brigade, consisting of the Queen’s, 32nd, and 36th Regiments. 
The General, who was most anxious for the success of the 
enterprise, had advanced with the storming party, which 
included, with others, the Light Company of the Queen’s. 
They were met with a heavy fire from the garrison, and had not 
advanced far before the General received a wound. As soon 
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as it was dressed, hearing that the troops were yielding, ke 
returned to the storming party, when a second shot struck 
him at the foot of the breach, and he was carried off the 
ground in a dying state. After he fell the advance continued, 
but the fire became so hot that the troops were ultimately 
forced back, and the attempt had to be abandoned. In this 
engagement, Captain Sir George Colquhoun and Lieutenant 
Mathews, 1 Sergeant, and 3 rank-and-file of the Queen’s were 
killed, and Ensign Garrett, 2 Sergeants, 1 Drummer, and 5 rank- 
and-file wounded. The Light Company had become so reduced 
‘by their losses that it was found necessary next day to draft. 
10 men from each Battalion Company to complete it. It is said 
that General. Bowes deranged the engineer’s plan and caused 
the assault to fail. He paid nobly for his fault if it was so. 

Colonel Burgoyne was the Engineer Officer directing the siege, 
and Colonel May, the Director of the Artillery, the latter being 
assisted by Colonel Dickson, who had brought up the Howitzers 
from Elvas. 

On the 24th, Marmont crossed the Tormes, and Wellington 
immediately ordered the Ist and 7th Divisions under Graham 
to cross the river at the ford of Santa Marta, while he himself 
went with the main body between Cabrezos and Moresco. By 
the time Marmont had reached a position from which he could 
observe his foe, he found Wellington had so skilfully disposed 
his forces, that he could only attack at a great disadvantage, so 
he faced about and re-crossed the river, and resumed his former 
position. 

Wellington has been blamed that at this juncture he did not 
follow up Marmont, but he was unwilling to move until he had 
got possession of the forts. Renewed efforts were now made 
to effect this object, and the 2nd and 38rd Batteries were 
re-armed and the Field Pieces again placed in the convent of 
San Bernardo. The iron Howitzers, throwing hot shot into the 
convent of San Vincente, soon set it on fire in several places. 
This fire, at first extinguished by the Garrison, was soon again 
in a blaze, and the Fort of San Cajetano having been breached, 
‘Wellington, who was present in person, ordered a general 
assault to be made. The attack was entrusted by General 
-Clinton to Lieutenant-Colonel Davis (who had succeeded to the 
Command of the 36th Regiment), and was made by detachments 
of the 6th Division, with the utmost gallantry. The troops 
entered the fert of San Cajetano by the gorge and escaladed 
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that of La Merced, and succeeded in getting possession of the 
forts above named with very trifling loss. The Governor of fort 
San Vincente then sent out a flag of truce, offering to surrender 
the fort on the terms that Wellington had already offered him, 
and although an attack was already in progress on tne outworks 
of the fort, some parts of which were already carried, 
Wellington thought it expedient to accept the capitulation of 
the fort on the terms offered, viz., that the Garrison were to 
march out with the honours, but to be prisoners of war, the 
Officers retaining their personal military baggage and the men 
their knapsacks. 

The strength of these forts, upon which three years’ labour 
had been expended, was such that Marmont had confidently 
calculated on being able to successfully resist the attack for 
at least fifteen days. 

Seven hundred and six prisoners, 830 Guns, and a large store 
of provisions, arms, and clothing, and a secure passage over the 
Tormes river were the gains to the Allies by their capture. 

Marmont, as soon as he knew that the forts had fallen, 
withdrew his Garrison from the Castle of Alba de Tormes, 
which Wellington at once ordered to be destroyed, as well as 
the captured forts. The English General, in reporting the 
capture of the forts, writes that the operations against them 
‘were carried on in sight of the enemy,” who were drawn up 
with their right on Cabeza Vellora and their left at Huerta. On 
the loss of the forts, Marmont retired in three columns towards 
the River Duero, one column marching upon Toro, and the 
others upon Tordesillas.* 

The Return sent home by Wellington of the killed, wounded, 
and missing, in the reduction of the forts, and on the heights 
of Villares, was 115 killed, 412 wounded, and 13 missing. This 
is inclusive of 6 Officers killed, 28 wounded, and 2 missing.f 

In the Weekly Return of the State of the Forces, the stations 
of the Queen’s are given as follows: Ist June, St. Miguel; 8th 
June, Penamacor; 15th June, same as 8th June. On the 
13th June, 20 rank-and-file joined from home, having come by 
the ship Regulus.” 

The Allied Army broke up on the day following the capture 
of the forts, and moved forward by easy marches. The whole 


— * Wellington to Lord Liverpool—War Office: Allied Army in Spain and 
Portugal, 1812, vol. cxxxiv. 
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force encamped on the Guarena on the 30th June; on the Ist 
July, Wellington broke up his camp there, and, finding the 
enemy had retired from Alaejos, he encamped on the Trabancos, 
with his advanced guard at La Navadel Rey. ‘There he learnt 
from some intercepted letters of Marmont that he intended to 
take up a position near Rueda. Wellington, therefore, sent on 
his advanced guard across the Zapardiel, and moved upon that 
town on the morning of the 2nd, the left of the Army 
supporting the movement, while his right and centre moved 
towards Medina del Campo. The Allies came upon the French 
rear-guard retreating across the River Duero by the Bridge 
of Tordesillas, and drove them in on the main body with 
considerable loss. Lieutenant-General Cotton, with Majors- 
General Anson’s and Alten’s Brigades of Cavalry conducting 
the rear-guard action very skilfully. 

Had Wellington not been deceived by false information that 
the enemy had destroyed the bridge at Tordesillas, he might 
have inflicted considerable losses during the passage of the 
river; as it was, Marmont got safely over and took up a strong 
position with his right on some heights opposite Polos, his centre 
at Tordesillas, and his left at Simancas on the River Pisuerga, at 
its junction with the Duero. Wellington, establishing his Head- 
quarters at Rueda, gained a point on the enemy by capturing, 
on the 38rd, the ford over the river at Pollos, which gave him 
a command of the river at that point. 

On the 8th July, the Queen’s, with the 2nd Brigade, 6th 
Division, were in camp at a place called Foncastine. 

On the evening of the 7th, Marmont, having been reinforced 
by General Drouet’s Division, extended his right to Toro, and 
commenced repairing the bridge there. By the 12th, Wellington 
had come to a belief that it was at this point the enemy would 
attempt to pass the river; he therefore issued instructions to 
Major-General Clinton, Commanding the 6th Division, to care- 
fully observe the enemy there, and in case he should cross the 
river at Toro, or the fords below Castro Nino, he was to move 
upon Fuente la Peta with his Division and two Regiments of 
General Le Marchant’s Brigade. The 7th Division was ordered 
to follow as soon as the other troops from the right should 
approach Alaejos. 

On the 16th July, Marmont. concentrated his Army between 
Toro and the small river of Hornija, and on that day two 
Divisions passed the river at Toro, but returned and the whole 
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of the Army passed by Tordesillas and Pollos. By the evening 
of the next day he had occupied Nava del Rey, and had his 
whole Army concentrated at that place, some of his troops 
having marched, it is said, 50 miles without a halt.* 

The 4th and Light. Divisions, under General Cotton, having 
crossed the Guarena, and advanced as far as Castrejon, near the 
River Trabancos, were, on the morning of the 17th, in some 
little danger, having the whole of the French Army in front of 
them on the other side of the river.. Wellington, therefore, at 
once took measures to secure their retreat, and sent forward 
the 5th Division to Torrecilla de la Orden, and Le Marchant’s, 
Alten’s, and Bock’s Cavalry to Alaejos. At dawn on the 18th, 
the French were upon Cotton’s Division, who, however, was able 
to maintain his position from daylight, when the attack began, 
till 7 a.m., when Wellington and Beresford arrived to examine 
the position. At the moment when Wellington arrived, some 
French Cavalry had impetuously charged on the left of Cotton’s 
position, driving back a line of Cavalry skirmishers in confusion. 
They were in turn met by some English horsemen and driven 
back, all except 30 or 40 French. horsemen, who still charged 
on, forcing their way through a Squadron of English Cavalry 
who were covering two Guns; the whole of the combatants got 
so mixed up that they went in a struggling mass to the bottom 
of the slope, up which they had charged, with Wellington and 
Beresford among them, “ who with drawn swords with difficulty 
got clear.” 

Cotton’s troops retired in iAniteabis stig to Torrecilla de la 
Orden, having the whole of the French Army on their flank or 
in their rear. The 6th Division was stationed about Alaejos, 
and on that day General Clinton received a Despatch from 
Wellington, informing him that the French had crossed the 
river at Toro in strength, and ordering him to move immediately 
on Fuente la Pena. 

Marmont, after crossing the Guarena at Castrillo, pressed 
hard on Wellington’s left, and endeavoured to enter the Valley 
of Canizal, leading direct to Salamanca. A smart Infantry 
action here took place, which had been preceded by a Cavalry 
action, in which a French General, de Currie, was captured with 
other prisoners. The Infantry attack was also successful, the 
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27th and 40th Regiments, under Colonel Stubbs, charging the 
French with the bay onet and driving them back with much 
loss, taking 240 prisoners. 

It had been Marmont’s intention to have occupied in high 
table-land of Vallesa, had he been able to have forced back the 
Allies’ left, but he found, as soon as he began his efforts, that 
Wellington had forestalled him, he having stationed there the 
4th, 5th, and Light Divisions. The River Guarena, which runs 
into the Duero, is formed by four streams, which unite about 
a league below Canizal. 

The enemy now relaxed their attack on the left, and marched 
by their left upon Tarazona, with the intention of turning 
the Allies’ right. Wellington crossed the Upper Guarena 
at Vallesa and Olmo on the evening of the 19th, and made 
every preparation to receive the attack. Finding his enemy 
so ready to receive him, and in the advantageous position 
he himself had intended to occupy, Marmont made another 
movement to his left along the heights of the Guarena 
crossing the river again below Canta la Piedra, the Allies’ Army 
at the same time making a corresponding movement to the 
right to Cantalpino, encamping on the 20th at Cabeza Villosa, 
the 6th Division and Alten’s Brigade of Cavalry being on the 
Tormes at Aldea Lengua, securing the position at Christoval. 
On the 21st, Wellington moved the left of the Army to the 
Tormes, where he concentrated. At the same time Marmont 
moved towards the river at Huerta. The evident intention of 
Marmont in all these movements was to cut off Wellington 
from Salamanca and Ciudad Rodrigo. 

Wellington was not at all satisfied with the result of the 
day’s operations. The French General had so skilfully 
manceuvred that he had gained the best position for fighting, 
and had also obtained possession of some high ground over- 
looking and commanding the ford of Huerta. Wellington’s 
first line was heaped up without much order in the low ground 
between Vellosa, but he had secured the heights of that place. 
Also, he was disquieted with the news he received that General 
Chauvel’s advanced party, with 2,000 men and 20 Guns, had 
reached Pollos on the 20th, and would be with Marmont in aday 
or two. Marmont had outflanked Wellington, had gained the 
command of the river Tormes, and had also secured the way for 
a junction with KingJoseph’s Army, which, had it been effected, 
would have necessitated Wellington’s retreat into Portugal; 
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indeed, he is said to have seriously contemplated this movement. 
A letter of his to Castatios, stating his inability to hold his ground, 
was intercepted by Marmont, and is said to have stimulated the 
French General to push forward against Wellington with so 
little regard to the King’s movements, that Joseph always 
believed the letter to have been a subtle manceuvre of 
Wellington to draw the French General into a premature battle. 

Marmont had shown a perfect knowledge of the country, and 
ke had, in addition to the strength of Chauvel at Pollos, a 
reserve of Cavalry under Caffarelli, who was known to be on 
the march to aid him. Marmont therefore determined, with the 
full confidence of victory to attack Wellington, who knew well 
if he himself only gained a partial victory, he would be little 
better off, while a defeat by Marmont would be ruin. In a 
letter to Lord Bathurst, the new War Minister, dated on the 
day before the battle of Salamanca, Wellington, after enume- 
rating his difficulties and the superiority of Marmont’s position 
and numbers, wrote, “I have therefore determined to cross the 
Tormes, if the enemy should; to cover Salamanca as long as 
IT can, and, above all, not to give up our communication with 
Ciudad Rodrigo; and not to fight an action unless under very 
advantageous circumstances, if it should become absolutely 
necessary to do so.”* It did become absolutely necessary the 
next day, and he fought it with such dash, daring, and skill, 
that by this great action he almost freed the Peninsula. As 
Napier justly says, the battle of Salamanca cleared all the 
centre of Spain, and reduced the invasion to its original lines of 
operation. 


On the 21st, both Armies crossed the Tormes, Marmont by the 
fords between Alba de Tormes and Huerta, and the Allies by 
the bridge of Salamanca and the fords of Santa Marta and 
Aldea Lengua. The 83rd Division of the Allies being left on 
the right bank with D’Urban’s Cavalry at Cabrerizos in case 
Marmont should alter his plans and manceuvre by that bank. 
The position of the Allies was with their right resting on one 
of two heights called Los Arpiles, and their left on the Tormes 
below the ford of Sta. Marta. There were two hills, called Arpiles 
or Hermanitos, and both sides, seeing their importance, made a 
dash for them, the Allies fortunately retaining the one which 
guarded their right and the French the other, which unfortunately 
allowed a dangerous concentration of French troops on the left 


* Wellington’s Despatches, vol. v., pp. 751-52, 
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of the Allies. In the course of the night Wellineton received 
intelligence that Chauvel was at Pollos, and would join Marmont 
on the 22nd or 28rd. He therefore determined, unless cirecum- 
stances gave him an opportunity to attack, to move towards 
Ciudad Rodrigo with a view to retiring on Portugal. 


During the night of the 21st, Marmont took possession of the 
village of Calvariza de Arriba, and also of a wooded height on 
which was an old chapel called Nuestra Senoradela Reina, situated 
close to the position of the Allies, thus showing his determina- 
tion to force a battle on them. The real danger to Wellington 
was the position of the French on Hermanitos hill at Arpiles, one 
of the two hills which both armies endeavoured to capture. The 
capture of this hill had obliged Wellington to bring up the 
Ist and Light Divisions to confront the force on Calvariza de 
Arriba, the 3rd Division under Major-General Hon. E. Pakenham 
with D’Urban’s Horsemen being sent across the Tormes by 
the ford of Santa Marta, and posted near Aldea Tejada, hidden 
from the French, but placed there so as to command the 
main road to Ciudad Rodrigo. The position of the Allies was 
thus reversed, the left resting on the English Hermanito Hill 
and the right on Aldea Tejada; the rear had become front. 
Brigadier-General Bradford’s Brigade of Portuguese Infantry 
with Don Carlos de Espana’s Infantry being placed between the 
8rd and 4th Divisions at Las Torres. The 4th Division was 
under the command of Lieutenant-General the Hon. L. Cole. 
Wellington saw clearly the danger to his position by the French 
having possession of the Hermanitos Hill, and had ordered 
the 7th Division to attack it, when, seeing that Marmont was 
making a disposition for attack which was likely to give him a 
great advantage and an opportunity for attack that he had 
long been anxiously looking for, he stopped the movement 
originally ordered. 

After a variety of evolutions and manceuvres, Marmont about 
2 p.m, suddenly determined upon his plan of attack, which was 
by extending his left, to embrace by the position of his troops 
and by his fire the Allies’ post on the Hermanitos Hill; and, 
gaining possession of it, he would thus be able to attack and 
break up the English line and render difficult any movement 
towards the Ciudad Rodrigo road. This movement of Marmont 
was led by General Maucune. Wellington, who had remained 
on the Hermanitos Hill watching the evolutions of Marmont, 
had got tired, and was lying down, when a report reached him 
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that the French were rapidly approaching the Ciudad Rodrigo 
road. Making his way as quickly as possible to the high 
ground, he saw with lightning rapidity the fault of Marmont, 
and his chance that, by taking advantage of the enemy’s isolation 
of his left, he would thus be able to cross his line of march, 
and, by breaking up his forces, derange his plans and beat him 
in detail. He at once gave orders to reinforce the right by the 
5th Division under Lieutenant-General Leith, which he placed 
behind the village of Arpiles, and on the right of the 4th 
Division. The 6th and 7th Divisions were placed behind them 
in reserve. As soon as he saw these troops were in position he 
ordered Pakenham with the 8rd Division and D’Urban’s Horse 
with two Squadrons of the 14th Dragoons, to cross the enemy’s 
line of march and turn his left on the heights, while the 
Portuguese Brigade under Bradford, the 5th Division under 
Leith, the 4th Division under Cole, and the Cavalry were 
detailed to make the frontal attack. The second line was 
composed of the 6th Division under Clinton, and the 7th under 
Hope, with Don Carlos de Espana’s Spaniards, flanked on the 
right by Anson’s Light Cavalry. The 1st and Light Divisions 
occupied the ground to the left, forming a reserve, while to Pack 
was allotted the grim task of attacking the Hermanitos Hill 
at Arpiles held by the enemy. | | 


As soon as the troops had formed in the positions described— 
which took some time, Pakenham advanced, at about 5 p.m., across 
the French line and met the Ist Division of the French under 
Thomiéres, who had just reached an isolated open hill at the 
extremity of the southern range of heights. At the same time 
two Batteries of Artillery on the western heights took the French 
General’s troops in flank. The French line, though struggling 
valiantly, was soon broken into fragments, Pakenham continuing 
his victorious course against the remainder of Thomiéres’ Divi- 
sion up some wooded heights behind the first hill. His troops 
were most ably supported by the Portuguese Cavalry under 
D’Urban and some Squadrons of the 14th, who successfully 
defeated every attempt made by the enemy on the flank of the 
ard Division. While this was proceeding, the Portuguese under 
Bradford, the 5th and 4th Divisions, and the Cavalry under 
Cotton, made the attack in front, driving the French before 
them from one hill to another, and bringing forward their right 
in order to acquire strength on the enemy’s flank in proportion 
to theadvance. Marmont, staggered and horrified at the sudden 
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and calamitous attack on his attenuated leit by Pakenham’s 
advance, hurried to the fatal point, and was soon after struck 
down with a splinter from an exploding shell, which broke 
his arm and inflicted two deep wounds in his side. Bonnet, 
who succeeded to the command, was later on also wounded. 
Clausel, who then had to take up the command, had come up 
with his Division to reinforce Maucune, and a new front was 
made by the French along the southern heights, but it wasa 
front without design or unity, and in all kinds of formation—a 
cord full of knots and bends of neither strength nor coherence. 
All this slaughter and disaster to the French arms had taken 
under an hour to accomplish; and now another smashing blow 
was delivered, by an overwhelming charge of the Allied Cavalry 
under Anson and Le Marchant, which swept through the French 
lines, and, crushing all before them, was followed by the 3rd 
Division shouting with joy as the French fell beneath this 
terrible charge. The left was thus entirely broken, 2,000 
prisoners taken, besides Guns; and Maucune’s three Divisions 
broken to pieces. 


During these operations against the. French left, a fierce 
battle was raging inthe centre, where the 4th and 5th Divisions 
had driven Bonnet back with steady persistence to the south- 
eastern part of the basin and on to the disordered masses of 
Maucune’sand Clausel’s Divisions, leaving the French Hermanitos 
Hill free from troops for General Pack’s attack, The tide of 
battle now, however, slightly rolled back in favour of the French ; 
for Clausel, with surprising aptitude, had rallied the broken 
troops from the left wing, and Ferey’s Division from Calvariza 
having arrived, he, with Bonnet’s troops and the two Divisions 
so anxiously waited for from the forest, made a mass for 
the broken left wing to rally on. Supported by the French 
Cavalry, an attempt was now made to cover the line of retreat 
to Alba de Tormes. Another Division was in mass behind the 
Hermanitos Hill that Pack was assaulting. It was a stroke of 
genius of the French General, and it was successful ; for, though 
Pack got within thirty paces of the top, he was met with such a 
terrible and sustained fire from the French reserves behind the 
hill that he was hurled back with much slaughter. At this 
disastrous moment, the 4th Division had reached the southern 
end of the basin, and one of its Regiments was actually on the 
summit, when they were charged by 1,200 French troops, who 
won the crest and were even pursuing when they were met by 
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some Regiments placed in line below, and stopped with 
a withering fire. This vigorous counter-attack by Clausel, 
combined with Pack’s defeat, now allowed the new French 
Commander to menace the left flank and rear of the 4th Divi- 
sion ; the attack on the rear was repulsed by the 40th Regiment, 
who wheeled about and briskly charged the troops threatening it. 
Ferey, however, pressed back the front of the 4th Division, and 
Brennier the 1st line of the 5th, and at the same time Boyer’s 
Dragoons advancing, the Allies were outflanked and fell back, 
fiercely followed by the French. Here Cole and Leith fell severely 
wounded, and Beresford bringing out the second line of the 3rd 
Division under Brigadier-General Spry to flank the advancing 
column of the enemy, himself fell desperately wounded. 
Wellington, who was everywhere and saw everything, now felt 
that the crisis of the battle had arrived, and as he had a good 
reserve he now launched it at the enemy. Major-General 
Clinton was ordered to bring up the 6th Division to succour 
and relieve the hard-pressed 4th Division. Its vehement and 
sustained attack was successful, and the battle was soon 
restored to its former successful position. Hulse’s Brigade on 
the left of the Division was received by a murderous fire and 
went down by hundreds, and the other Brigade, with the Queen’s, 
though not so heavily hit, had a hard fight, losing severely. 
The fight raged fiercely at this point, and the 5th and 6th 
Divisions, in spite of Boyer’s Dragoons, who broke in between 
them, pressed forward, nor did Clausel’s impetuous counter- 
attack avail at any point after the first burst. The southern 
ridge was carried, the French General Ferey being mortally 
wounded and General Maine severely, while the gallant and able 
Clausel was himself wounded. Boyer had brought up a reserve 
of French Horse, but they had to retreat, broken up by the fire 
of Hulse’s Brigade. 


Wellington, having restored the fight in the centre now 
directed the 1st Division to push between General Foy and the 
rest of the French Army, and to endeavour to capture the 
remnant of Marmont’s host. Foy’s Division, and that Division 
that had descended from the French Hermanito, was being 
skilfully used by Clausel to protect the retreat towards the fords 
of Huerta and Encina and the road to Alba de Tormes. The 
Light Division was now sent against Foy, supported by the 
1st Division and flanked with two Brigades of the 4th Division 
taken from the centre, when the 6th Division was launched. 


Pp 
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The 7th Division and the Spaniards followed in reserve. Foy, 
though severely pressed by the Light Division, slowly retired by 
wings, and for two miles the firing continued, the French 
General Desgraviers being here killed. The flanking Brigades 
of the4th Division managed to get between Foy’s and Maucune’s 
troops, and it seemed for a time that Foy would be lost, but he 
kept up such a destructive fire of musketry, and made such a 
menacing demonstration with his Cavalry, that, aided by the 
darkness now rapidly approaching, he managed to get into the 
cover of a thick forest on their own left, and escaped further 
disaster. 


The fight on the left was, however, not yet over, for Maucune 
was making a most gallant effort to save his beaten troops. The 
6th Division, kept for a long time under Maucune’s Batteries 
waiting for a favourable opportunity for a renewed advance, 
now again went forward, though Clinton had been advised by 
Pakenham, who was just behind him, not to assail Maucune till 
the 8rd Division should have turned his left, but a Staff-Officer, 
arriving suddenly, ordered Clinton to at once attack the hill. 
Assisted by a Brigade of the 4th Division, they rushed up the 
hill in face of a consuming fire from the French, who were in 
desperate earnest to save their troops from capture. With 
varying fortunes, the troops in the darkness assailed the hill, 
the light of their fire only showing how the battle raged, and 
when Pakenham had again turned the left of the French, 
and Maucune saw that Foy had escaped into the forest, he 
withdrew into the darkness and escaped. 


Wellington had hoped to complete the destruction of 
Marmont’s forces, by getting on to them at the Huerta ford, and 
for this reason had skilfully strengthened his left wing by the 
Light Division for this final and overwhelming stroke. He 
relied on the Spaniards being still in the Castle of Alba de 
Tormes, and that the French, not being able to cross the river 
at that place, would be found in a confused mass at the fords. 
Unhappily, the Spaniards had disobeyed the order to remain 
there. The Alba was empty, and the French got safely over the 
river, so that when the troops arrived at the fords the enemy 
was expected to pass 1t was silent and dark; the enemy had, by 
the fault of the Spaniards, escaped, for the right wing, exhausted 
by long fighting, had ceased to pursue after Maucune had stopped 
firing. Wellington had a narrow escape about the end of the 
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fight, being struck on the thigh by a musket ball, which passed 
first through his holster. 

By daylight next morning, Clausel was in full retreat over 
the river, pursued by Major-General Bock’s and Major-General 
Anson’s Brigades of Cavalry. The Allies came up with 
Clausel’s rear-guard of Cavalry and Infantry near Serna. After 
a sharp Cavalry fight, and a gallant charge by Bock’s horse, 
the Infantry were left to their fate by the French; the whole of 
the Infantry of the rear-guard, consisting of three Battalions 
of the enemy’s lst Division, were made prisoners. The pursuit 
was continued as far as Penaranda the same day. 

On the 24th, Wellington sent off from Flores de Avila, a post 
some distance in advance of Penaranda, by his A.D.C. Captain 
Lord Clinton, a despatch to Lord Bathurst, giving an account of 
his victory, and in which he writes, “If we had had another 
hour or two of daylight, not a man would have passed the 
Tormes; and as it was, they would all have been taken if 
Don Carlos de Espana had left the Garrison in Alba de Tormes 
as I wished and desired, or having taken it away, as I believe, 
before he was aware of my wishes, he had informed me that it 
was not there. If he had, I should have marched in the night 
upon Alba, where I should have caught them all, instead of upon 
the fords of the Tormes.’’* 

The loss of the French by capture, as given by Wellington, 
was 20 Guns, several Ammunition Waggons, 2 Eagles, 6 Colours, 
1 General, 3 Colonels, 3 Lieutenant-Colonels, 130 Officers of 
inferior rank, and between 6,000 and 7,000 prisoners. 

The loss of the Allies in killed, wounded, and missing, was 
41 Officers, 28 Non-commissioned Officers, and 625 rank-and-file 
killed, and 252 Officers, 178 Sergeants, and 3,840 rank-and-file 
wounded; 1 Officer, 1 Sergeant, and 254 rank-and-file were 
missing, making a total loss in killed, wounded and missing, of 
4,719, inclusive of English, Portuguese and Spaniards. 

The losses of the Queen’s in the battle were Lieutenant 
Dinwoodie, and 1 Sergeant, and 12 rank-and-file killed, and 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colone] Kingsbury, Major Graham, Captain 
Scott, Lieutenants Gordon, J.Williams, and Hudson, 5 Sergeants, 
and 72 rank-and-file wounded. The losses of the Regiment must 
be considered very heavy, as the Light Company was not with 
the Regiment, being on duty in another part of the field. The 


* Wellington's Despatches, vol. v., p. 758. 
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strength of the Regiment on the 15th July, a week before the 
battle, was 2 Majors, 3 Captains, 12 Lieutenants, 7 Ensigns, and 
3 Staff, 28 Sergeants, 10 Drummers, and 343 rank-and-file, fit for 
duty. Taking the numbers of the Light Company from the 
total, it gives a loss of nearly half the number of the Regiment 
who went into the fight. It is said, that towards the close of the 
action, a Subaltern Officer, Lieutenant Borlase, had the honour 
of commanding the Regiment. 

The strenyth of the opposing forces in this battle were, 
the Allies 46,000, the French 42,000. The excess in the Allies 
was principally Spanish. The French were superior in Artillery, 
having 74 Guns, the Allies having only 60. 

The effects of this victory were great. ‘‘ King Joseph’s secret 
negotiations with the Spanish Cortes were crushed, his partisans 
were everywhere abashed, the sinking spirit of the Catalans 
revived, the clamours of the opposition in England were checked, 
the provisional Government of France was dismayed, the secret 
plots against the French in Germany were resuscitated, and the 
shock reaching even to Moscow, heaved and shook the colossal 
structure of Napoleon’s power to its very base.”* 

A French Officer has described the battle of Salamanca as 
“the beating of forty thousand men in forty minutes.” 

The attack on the French rear-guard caused the main body 
to halt with a view to its succour, but pressed hard by the 
Light Division they recommenced the retreat, and the same 
night reached Flores de Avila, 40 miles from the field of battle, 
where two days later Wellington sent off his despatch announcing 
his victory. Four days after the battle, on the 25th July, the 
Queen’s were at Nava d’Aver, and the Return of the State of 
the Division gives an idea of the terrible nature of the battle. 
Hulse’s Brigade was reduced to the strength of a small Regiment, 
having only 493 men left. The Brigade in which the Queen’s 
was had 1,048. Lieutenant-Colonel Kingsbury had commanded 
the Regiment in the battle, Lieutenant-Colonel Lord R. Manners 
being sick at Abrantes. A Return of the Officers after the battle 
is as follows :—Lieutenant-Colonel Kingsbury, Major Graham, 
Captain Scott, and Lieutenants J. Williams, Gordon, and 
Hudson, wounded and lying at Salamanca; Lieutenants Carney, 
Morle, and Ensign Collingwood sick at Rodrigo; Lieutenant 
Kell sick at Lisbon ; 11 Officers sick and wounded, and 10 absent 
on various duties in Spain and Portugal. 
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Clausel only remained a few hours at Pefiaranda to collect 
his troops, he then crossed the Zapardiel, and still pressed 
by the Allied Cavalry continued his march to Arevalo, and 
abandoning the garrisons of Zamora, Toro, and Tordesillas to 
the Allies, made for Valladolid by Olmeda, at which place the 
gallant French General Ferey died of his wounds. On the 
26th, finding the pursuit slackened, he sent to advise King 
Joseph, in order that he might make an effort to join him. 
Joseph, however, had left Madrid on the day of the battle 
with 14,000 men, and had reached Blasco Sancho on the 
24th, and not knowing of the disaster to the French arms 
expected Marmont to join him there. Next day he received 
letters from Clausel, who had arrived at Arevalo, giving him 
information of what had happened and telling him that the 
defeated Army must pass the Duero at once to save the depot 
at Valladolid. Joseph remained until the 21st at Segovia, 
expecting Clausel to join him there, but, as related, the latter 
continued his retreat, and sending his right wing over the 
Duero near Boccillo to cover the evacuation of Valladolid, 
he, with the other wing, on the 29th crossed at the Bridge of 
Tudela still harassed by Wellington. Fearing that the British 
would gain Aranda and Serena, he evacuated Valladolid and 
retreated by the Bridge of Arlanza Duero and Esguiva towards 
Burgos. 

By this time, in consequence of the rapidity of the pursuit, 
and the disorganisation caused by the defeat, the French troops 
had got quite out of hand, and Clausel had to take the severest 
measures to check the anarchy that was becoming as dangerous 
as the enemy in front. 

On the 30th, Wellington entered Valladolid, and was received 
with great rejoicing. The French had not been able to with- 
draw their stores, and had left 800 wounded and sick men ag 
well as 17 pieces of Artillery. Wellington did not stay in 
Valladolid, as next day he writes from Mojadas, and on the 
Ist August from Cuellar, just over the Vordua into Segovia, 
from which place, on the 4th, he sent important Despatches 
via Corunna to the Government by his A.D.C. the Earl of 
March. 

Joseph, on hearing of the disastrous battle of Salamanca, and 
the retreat of Marmont, left Segovia and fell back on the Ist 
towards Madrid. Wellington, having decided that it wonld not 
be safe to follow Clausel with the King in strength at Madrid, 
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who would thus be able to menace Salamanca and Gallicia, 
thought it best to follow the King and drive him out of Madrid, 
which he rightly concluded would have a good effect on the 
Campaign. He therefore sent a memorandum to the Spanish 
General Santocildes, whom he had summoned with his forces 
from Gallicia, and directed him to attend to the enemy’s 
movements from Burgos to the kingdom of Leon, giving him, 
also, the information that he proposed to leave Major-General 
Clinton with the 6th Division and Major-General Anson’s 
Brigade of Cavalry at Cuellar, to keep up the communications 
and to observe the movements of Marmont. 

Lord Wellington left Cueilar on the 6th August for the 
Spanish capital. On the 13th he wrote to Lord Bathurst from 
Madrid, which place he entered on the 12th, the inhabitants 
receiving him with every manifestation of joy. King Joseph 
did not stay to meet the victor of Salamanca. Though a few 
insignificant Cavalry actions took place on the march to Madrid, 
no real resistance was made to Wellington’s advance, and 
Joseph drew off his Army by the roads of Toledo and Aranjuez, 
leaving a garrison at Retiro, which place capitulated to the 
Allies after a slight resistance. The important position of 
Guadalaxara also was taken, the King ultimately retiring on 
Valencia. 

General Clinton, having reported to Wellington that the 
«Armée de Portugal” (the name given to Marmont’s or Clausel’s 
forces) had again moved forward from Burgos, he was ordered 
by Wellington to march from Cuellar to Olmeda, in order to be 
ready in case the French threatened to advance towards the 
communications of Salamanca. Clausel, it appears, had suddenly 
come down the Pisuerga, and on the 18th was at Valladolid 
with 20,000 Infantry and 2,000 Cavalry and 50 Guns. For 
some reason or other General Clinton did not move the 
6th Division and the other troops left by Wellington at 
Cuellar to Olmeda, and Wellington, having been informed of 
this, he sent a second and urgent order to him to move at once. 
Had he carried out the instructions originally given him, his 
muvement in that direction would have been a decided check 
upon the operations of the enemy. As it was his disobedience 
of the Commander-in-Chief’s orders enabled Foy, who was 
with Clausei, to disturb the lines of communications, and until 
recalled by Clausel for other operations Foy was actually on 
the march to Salamanca. Clinton having missed his chance 
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of checking Clausel through not having advanced in time, 
was now obliged to fall back, and retreated from Olmeda 
towards Arevalo. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Munday, from the 8rd Dragoon Guards, 
was about this time appointed to command the Regiment in 
place of Lieutenant-Colonel Lord R. Manners, appointed to the 
23rd Light Dragoons. 

Wellington, after quite satisfying himself that King Joseph 
was well on the road to Valencia, and hearing that Clinton 
was falling back before Clausel, ordered the Ist, 5th, and 
7th Divisions, Pack’s and Bradford’s Portuguese Brigades, 
Ponsonby’s Light Horse, and the Heavy German Cavalry, to 
move rapidly upon Arevalo, he himself leaving Madrid on the 
Ist September. 

The Queen’s by this time had been so reduced in Officers and 
men by the casualties at Salamanca and the sickness caused by 
the arduous marching in the fearful weather, that it is quite 
melancholy to note the numbers in the Returns. On the 
Ist August at Cuellar, there were only 2 Captains, 7 Lieu- 
tenants, 5 Ensigns, 3 Staff Officers, and 279 Non-commissioned 
Officers and men fit for duty. On the 8th, at same place, the 
numbers were still further reduced, being 3 Officers less and 
only 241 Non-commissioned Officers and men; 328 were reported 
sick and 56 oncommand. The state of ill-health in the Army 
at this time was lamentable, and it was one of the sore trials of 
the great Commander. The magnitude of the trial is shown by 
this return of the State of the Queen’s Regiment. 


On the 2nd September Wellington was at Villa Castin, ana 
next day he was at Arevalo. On the 4th the Allies quitted 
Arevalo, and two days after they passed the Duero, and again 
on the 7th September entered Valladolid. 


Clausel, hearing of Wellington’s advance, had left that place 
the night before, and though closely followed by the English 
Cavalry, he got safely across the River Pisuerga. The Allies 
rested one day at Valladolid, waiting the arrival of the 
Spaniards under Castatios, and then followed on in pursuit of 
Clausel, though without the Gallicians, who, as usual, were not 
up in time. 

On the 10th the Army was at Cigales, on the 12th at Dueiias, 
in the evening at Magaz or Magos, and on the 18th at Torque- 
mada. On the 14th at Cordovilla and next day at Revilla. 
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On the 16th they were joined at Pamphega by Castaiios, with 
the expected Army of Gallicians, consisting of 11,000 Infantry, 
300 Cavalry, and 8 Guns, and being now in force he drove 
the enemy before him through the town of Burgos. All the 
way from Valladolid Clausel had led his troops in retreat with 
the greatest skill, and had at the end of each day offered his 
enemy battle, but always in such advantageous positions that 
Wellington was unwilling to risk an action for two reasons, 
one being the terribly declining state of his Army from sickness — 
and the other that he was daily expecting the arrival of the 
Galician Army. When these arrived on the 16th, Clausel 
refused to be drawn into action, and made the best of his way 
through Burgos to Rubena. The total strength of the Queen’s 
on arrival at Burgos, according to State of 18th September, 
was— Officers: 1 Major, 2 Captains, 5 Lieutenants, 3 Ensigns, 
and 2 Staff; 24 Sergeants, 8 Drummers, and 255 rank-and-file ; 
6 sick present and 284 sick absent. 

Wellington was detained two days in front of the river Arlan- 
zon by the strength of the batteries commanding it, but on the 
19th the passage was effected above Burgos by the Ist Division, 
and the outpost of the strong position on the hill of St. 
Miguel was driven in by the Division, supported by Pack’s 
Portuguese. In the night the same troops, reinforced by the 
42nd and 79th Regiments, stormed the works on the hills and 
captured them, the two Highland Regiments particularly 
distinguishing themselves in this action, though by some mis- 
management the Garrison escaped. The loss was heavy-— 
6 Officers killed and 15 wounded, 5 Sergeants and 60 rank-and- 
file killed, and 21 Sergeants and 318 rank-and-file wounded and 
missing, making a total loss of Officers and men of 420. 

Wellington was able to examine the defences of the castle, 
and after careful consideration he decided that the Ist and 
6th Divisions and the two Portuguese Brigades, about 12,000 
men, were to undertake the siege of Burgos, and the rest of 
the troops, about 20,000, were to form the covering Army. 
Wellington took up his Headquarters at Villa Toro. 

On the 21st, General Clinton was informed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that as he was anxious to confine the enemy 
a little more to the castle, and had in contemplation to take 
possession the evening of that day of the exterior line of their 
works, ie was to leave Colonel Brown in charge of the troops 
of the 6th Division in the town, and was to direct him to 
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make arrangements for placing the troops under his command 
in the houses close to the walls, and as soon as the troops 
proceeded to the assault of the castle works, they were to 
lodge themselves in the exterior lines. Colonel Burgoyne, R.E., 
conducted the operations of the Engineers, and Colonels Rob 
and Dickson those of the Artillery. The first assault on the 
eastle was made on the night of the 22nd, and was commenced 
by the Portuguese, who had been ordered to attack the enemy 
on the left, while detachments of the Ist Division under Major 
Lawrie of the 79th were to escalade the walls in front.’ The 
Portuguese, however, were driven back, and the attack failed, 
Lawrie being killed., The total loss in the ayeoe was 
59 Officers and men killed, and 289 wounded. 

On the night of the 29th a second attempt was mas to 
capture the works. A mine which had been prepared was 
exploded and brought down part of the wall. Some of the 
storming party gained the top of the breach but the remainder 
missed their way in the darkness, and the few bold spirits who 
gained the breach and who were thus unsupported were driven 
back. A third attack was made on the 4th October, when 
another mine was sprung, making a second breach. The two 
breaches were stormed by the 2nd Battalion of the 24th Regi- 
ment who effected a lodgment within the exterior lines of the 
works. The total losses in these two assaults being 76 Non- 
commissioned Officers and Men killed and 327 Officers and 
Non-commissioned Officers and men wounded and missing. 

Wellington, in a letter to General Sir R. Hill the next day, 
writes, “this is altogether the most difficult job I have ever had 
in hartd, with such trifling means. God grant they may give 
me a little more time.”* The trifling means he refers to was 
the shortness of siege guns and materials. 

In another letter of same date to Field Marshal Sir H. 
Beresford he writes, ‘I don’t know what to say of this d—d 
place. Our success of yesterday has opened a new scene to us, 
but our final success is still doubtful.” 

The next day a determined sortie was made out of the castle to 
endeavour to recapture the place where our troops had obtained 
alodgment. Our troops inflicted great damage on the enemy, 
killing and wounding 150 men. On the 7th another sally was 
made, and another 200 men were lost to the enemy. The 


* Wellington’s Despatches, vol. vi., p. 194. 
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Governor of the castle, Dubreton, a most capable and gallant 
Officer, himself leading the sortie in both cases. A gallant and 
successful effort was made to retrieve the fight, and the French 
were driven off, but with the loss to the Allies of amost prominent 
and gallant Officer, Colonel Cocks, who had been promoted for 
gallantry in storming the hill and St. Michael. In these two 
sallies the besieged inflicted a loss on the Allies of 7 Officers 
and 120 Non-commissioned Officers and men killed, and 16 Officers 
and 294 Non-commissioned Officers and men wounded and 
missing. In the Returns of the casualties from the 11th to the 
17th October, the evening before the assault, the losses of 
the Queen’s are given as, on the 11th eight wounded, on the 
12th one, and on the 15th one. These losses were no doubt 
incurred by the Regiment during work in the trenches. 


A fourth and last attack was made on the castle on the 
afternoon of the 18th. Most careful and detailed instructions 
had been issued by Lord Wellington for the conduct of this 
assault, instructions written by himself on the ground after 
looking at the breach or point to be escaladed. At 4,30 p.m. a 
mine was sprung under the Church of San Ronan, which broke 
down the terrace in front of it, through which a number of the 
9th Cacadores and Spanish troops rushed and succeeded in 
effecting a lodgment. At the same time 200 Foot Guards 
poured through the old breach, but Dubreton, “dashing like a 
torrent,” swept away our troops, and in an instant cleared the 
breaches. Another fierce sally next night cleared out the other 
troops that had gained a lodgment. The loss in killed, 
wounded, and missing in the siege from 18th to 21st of October 
was 4 Officers and 92 Non-commissioned Officers and men 
killed, and 10 Officers and 168 Non-commissioned Officers and 
men wounded. 

In the meantime, while the siege was dragging its weary 
length along, the French had not been idle in their endeavour 
to relieve the besieged. 

Wellington had established an outpost of his covering army at 
Monasterio, and the enemy, who had moved forward against the 
Allies’ covering Army on the 13th, attacked our outpost there, 
and, getting possession of the heights which commanded 
the town, drove our troops back on the morning of the 
14th to the Burgos side of the town. Wellington on this 
assembled the troops for resistance, placing them with the right 
of the line at Ibeas on the Arlanzon, the centre at Riobeau, and 
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Mijasaduo and the left at Solo Palacios. On the 20th, the 
enemy moved forward against our outposts at Quintana-palla 
and Olmos, the latter successfully resisting the attack, the 
former was withdrawn by order; Wellington, however, seeing 
an opportunity to strike a blow, sent forward the Ist and 5th 
Divisions against the right flank of the enemy, and drove them 
back on Monasterio. 


The sieve was now abandoned, and the army commenced its 
movement in retreat. Wellington felt the failure of his plans 
against Burgos severely, as, though not over sanguine, he had 
hoped for success. Had he been able to capture Burgos, the 
advantage to the cause would have been great, and the final 
success of the Campaign certain. As it was, by the failure, he 
was now certainly in some little danger. The French had received 
large reinforcements from home. Souham, the new French 
Commander, was advancing with 44,000 men and 60 Guns. 
Marshal Soult, who had joined King Joseph on the 38rd October, 
had been able to hold Valencia, and to send a large force against 
Hill. The latter General had sent a note to Wellington informing 
him that he was in danger, and was at once ordered by his Chief 
to retire from his position on the Tagus, and was informed 
that he, Wellington, would move forward to meet him. The 
French were not aware of the retreat commenced by the Allies, 
and did not follow till late on the 22nd, on which night 
the Allies were encamped at Celada del Camino and Hornillas. 
The march was continued next day, when they crossed the river 
Pisuerga at Torquemada and Cordovilla. They were followed 
by the whole of the French army, some of whom came up with 
the Allies’ rear-guard at Celada del Camino. A Cavalry action 
took place here. The Allies’ rear-guard was able to hold the 
enemy in check for three hours, and when the rear-guard fell 
back, 4 or 5 Squadrons of the enemy, mistaken for Spaniards, 
came with them, when they fell upon the flank and rear of our 
troops, causing considerable loss and some delay. This delay 
enabled the enemy to bring up a considerable reinforcement, and, 
pressing very hard on the rear-guard, it was driven in confusion 
upon the reserves. Some fierce Cavalry charges now ensued, but 
Wellington, who was present, had placed Halkett’s Infantry and 
all the Guns in a position to cover the disordered masses. The 
steady and continuous fire of the Infantry at last drove the 
enemy off, when the Army resumed its marsch, and on the 24th 
took up ground with the right at Duenas, and the left at 
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Villa Muriel. The Ist Battalion of 1st Guards joined them here 
from Corunna. Wellington halted at Duetias for a day, and the 
enemy made a dash for the post at Villa Muriel, but were 
repulsed by the 5th Division under Major-General Oswald. 
The Ist Battalion of the Royals, and another detachment, had 
been sent on in front to Palencia, to aid the Spaniards in 
destroying the bridges of the Pisuerga and the Carrion, but they 
were obliged to fall back to Villa Muriel, and the enemy passed 
the Pisuerga and also the Carrion in safety. This necessitated 
a change of front of the Allies left thrown back. 


Maucune, with a considerable force, had come up to the bridge 
over the river just as a mine exploded, which destroyed it. 
Undismayed, however, he found a ford near, and dashed across 
it, taking the village of Muriel. Wellington finding his 
‘position endangered by this action, drove the enemy back, and 
reoccupied the village. ‘The French had, however, got into such 
a strong position on the Allies’ left, that it was necessary at once 
to get away, so sending all the baggage to Valladolid, Wellington, 
on the morning of the 26th, broke up his camp at Carrion, and 
marched upon Cabezo del Campo, a march of 16 miles, where 
he crossed the Pisuerga, destroyed all the bridges, and marched on 
to the Duero. From there Wellington wrote to Hill, giving him 
full instructions as to his conduct in the event of his, Wellington, 
not being able to join him as soon as he anticipated. He also 
let Hill know that the Army that was chasing him was too 
strong for him to hold his position long, and that it was no use 
his attempting to hold the Duero. He wrote again on the 29th 
from Boccilla, informing him that he had passed the Duero that 
day, and that the enemy were on the march towards Tordesillas. 
He had destroyed the bridge there that night. 

It had been arranged that Hill should join the Allies at 
Arevalo, on the Adaja, towards which place both Armies were 
now pushing. 

Souham, after crossing the Carrion and repairing the bridges 
on the Pisuerga, came up with Wellington, and after a demon- 
stration in front of Cabezon, he extended his right (being 
always intent on turning Wellington’s left) and endeavoured to 
force the bridges at Valladolid and Simancas. The former 
was defended by Colonel Halkett with his Brigade of the 
"th Division, and the latter by Colonel Lord Dalhousie with 
the other Brigade in the same Division. Halkett; being hard 
pressed blew up the bridge, and sent a Battalion of German 
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Infantry to guard the ruins of the Tordesillas Bridge. This 
regiment was unable to keep its post; upon which Wellington, 
seeing it was necessary to hold the passage of the river 
there, marched the Army at an early hour on the 30th, 
and took up a position upon the heights between Rueda and 
Tordesillas, immediately opposite and near the ruins of the 
bridge. It was lucky he did so, for he found the bridge nearly 
repaired, but on his appearance the enemy made no further 
_ attempt to pass it. Wellington now took up his Headquarters 
at Rueda, from whence he wrote home that he considered his 
junction with Hill secured, and that he had heard from the 
latter General that he had collected his troops in the Jarama, 
and he considered he was likely to receive the orders he had sent 
for him to march on Arevalo on the 29th. This he no doubt 
did, for on the Ist November Soult sent out scouting parties 
to feel for him, and found Hil] in full retreat for the Guadarama, 
covered by a powerful rear-guard under General Lowry Cole. 

The situation on the Duero, however, came to a change 
when Souham, having by the 4th November repaired the bridge 
at Toro, was enabled to cross the Duero, and it was necessary 
therefore to order Hill, who was coming up, to go to Alba de 
Tormes at once by way of Fontiveras. Instructions were sent 
to him on the 7th to this effect, and he was advised that 
Wellington would take up a position in front of Salamanca. 

King Joseph had followed on with Soult, and was also anxious 
to prevent Hill joining Wellington. Hill gained Arevalo on the 
5th, and came into contact with Souham’s scouts at Medina del 
Campo on the 8th, where he got the first news of the Army of 
Portugal since he left Valencia. 

By the junction of the three Armies, the King’s, Soult’s, and 
Souham’s, Wellington had now 100,000 French troops opposed 
to him (Wellington estimated them at 90,000), against which 
his whole disposable force was 68,000 British and Foreign 
troops, of which 4,000 were British Cavalry, 48,000 Anglo- 
Portuguese and Spaniards, and 70 Guns.* 

On the 6th, Wellington moved from in front of the Duero and 
arrived at Castrejon, and on the next day was at Petiegua to 
eover the road from Toro to Salamanca, from whence he wrote 


7 


* Wellington, in a letter to General Paget dated 19th November, estimated 
his strength as “52,000 British and Portuguese troops, of which some 4,000 
were British Cavalry, and from 12,000 to 16,000 Spaniards.” See Wellington’s 
Despatches, vol. vi., p. 167, : 
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instructions to Hill. That General passed the Tormes at Alba 
on the 7th. Wellington’s position in front of Salamanca 
extended from San Christoval to Aldea Lengua on the right 
bank of the Tormes and on the left of the river to the Bridge 
of Alba, where the castle, which was on the right bank, was 
held by Howard’s Brigade of the 2nd Division with Hamilton’s 
Portuguese as a reserve behind the 2nd Division. The remainder 
of the 2nd Division watched the forts of Hnerta and Enciia, 
and behind them the 38rd and 4th Divisions occupied the 
heights of Calvariza de Arriba. The Light Division and the 
Spanish Infantry were in Salamanca. 


Wellington’s position at Salamanca was a very strong one; 
and it had the great advantage to him that he knew it well, 
and had already won a great victory there, the memory of 
which, and his known skill, made Soult, who had been given the 
command by the King of the United Army, hesitate to attack 
him, though he felt himself, with his 90,000 troops and 120 Guns, 
pretty secure of the result if he could get Wellington to wait 
for the attack. There was a considerable difference of opinion 
between Soult, Marshal Jourdan (the favourite Commander of 
King Joseph), and the King, as to the best course of attacking 
the Allies, but ultimately the decision was given to Soult’s 
plan, which was to move by the left to certain fords, three in 
number, between Exefia and Galisancho town, seven or eight 
miles above Alba de Tormes. Wellington hoped to prevent the 
passage of the river till the rains rendered it unfordable, and 
thus to force the French to retire for want of provisions, but he 
rather courted a fight on the Arpiles or Hermanitos, those 
rocky hills which were such a strength to both sides in the 
Battle of Salamanca. 

On the 9th, the enemy drove in General Long’s Cavalry 
pickets in front of Alba, and on the morning of the 10th, Long 
withdrew his Cavalry through Alba. In the course of the day 
the whole French army approached Wellington’s position on 
the Tormes, and Alba was attacked by a large body of Infantry 
and 20 Guns. They made no impression, and withdrew the 
cannon and the greater part of the troops in the night. 

From the 10th to the 14th, various reconnaissances were made 
of the fords and of the position the French troops occupied, and 
on the latter day Soult crossed the river at Encifia, about two 
leagues above Alba. Wellington at once broke up his camp at 
San Cristoval and ordered the troops towards the Arpiles, and, 
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when he had discovered the direction of the enemy’s march 
from the fords, he moved the 2nd Division of Infantry and a 
large body of Cavalry to attack them, leaving Lieutenant- 
General Hill with the 4th and Hamilton’s Divisions in front of 
Alba to protect the movement with the 3rd Division in reserve 
on the Arpiles to keep that secure. Finding, however, that the 
enemy was too strong for attack he confined his operations to a 
cannonade of their Cavalry, under cover of which he made a 
careful reconnaissance of their position. In the course of the 
night and following morning, he moved the greatest part of the 
troops through Salamanca, and the next morning finding the 
enemy fortifying their position at Mozarves, and moving large 
bodies of Infantry to their own left in order to cut our com- 
munications with Ciudad Rodrigo, he resolved to at once retreat 
on that place. He had taken the precaution to send on the 
Ist Division to Aldea Tejada to secure the passage of Zarguen 
in case he should have to choose either to give up his com- 
munications with Ciudad Rodrigo or Salamanca. 

The Army was on the march on the L5th, crussing the -Junguen 
stream in three columns, and passing the enemy’s left flank 
encamped that night at Valrunza. On the 16th, Wellington 
continued his retreat by the three roads which lead across the 
Malitta stream through Tamanes, San Murios, and Martin del 
Rio, bivouacking behind the stream. The march this day had been 
twelve miles, conducted under circumstances of great difficulty, 
for, as in the case of Sir John Moore’s retreat, the soldiers 
straggled and yot out of hand, committing numerous excesses, 
the enemy in consequence making many prisoners; over 2,000 
fell into the hands of the enemy this day. A curious circum- 
stance of the day’s march is related by Napier. The army meta 
vast herd of swine, the property of people of the district, and 
through which they passed, which the hungry soldiers shot by 
hundreds, the whole being swept away in a few hours. In vain 
did the Staff Officers attempt to stop it, two offenders being 
hanged as examples; still the disgraceful marauding went on, 
the whole Army seemed for a time, in consequence of the dis- 
organization, to be at the mercy of their pursuers. 

The next day the march was resumed at daybreak, but for 
some unexplained reason the covering Cavalry in front of the 
Light Division forming the rear-guard, had commenced their 
march before the Infantry, and the latter, trusting to the 
Cavalry protection, had only thrown out their picquets a short 
distance in front, when, to the amazement of the troops, who 
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were just putting on their accoutrements, the French Cavalry 
appeared to the number of about 8,000. The Light Division 
immediately formed in columns and some of the Cavalry coming 
hastily back, the French horsemen were checked. The con- 
fusion was, however, so great, that a considerable loss of baggage 
and men took place, and one of the columns was only saved 
from capture by the prompt advance of some Artillery to its 
assistance. A wood near the line of retreat had materially 
helped the French to pass unperceived along the flanks of the 
line of march, and thus enabled them from time to time to inflict 
loss and damage. During this anxious time, in one of the 
charges of French Cavalry, General Paget was captured, greatly 
to the consternation of his men and the grief of Lord Wellington. 

The main body at last got safely over the Huebra and took 
up a position with the right at Tamanes, the left at Boadilla, 
and the centre at San Munoz, Buena Barba, and Gallego de 
Huebra. When the rear of the Army, composed of the Light 
Division, arrived near the fords, they found that Soult 
had got some of his Infantry up by a road leading from 
Salamanca through Vecinos; with these he endeavoured by 
turning sharp to his right to cut off the rear-guard approaching 
the fords. Wellington was most fortunately at hand at this 
critical moment, and he at once gave direction for the Light 
Division to hurry down to the ford (the Cavalry of the rear- 
guard had already crossed). He posted four Companies of the 
43rd and one of Riflemen to cover the passage. Fortunately, a 
driving mist and rain hid the smallness of the force in front of 
them from the French, and when these few Companies were 
spread out as skirmishers covered by some Artillery fire the 
guard crossed in safety with only a loss of 27men. An attempt 
of Soult to force the fords was also happily frustrated, though it 
was not made until darkness fell on the tired and exhausted 
troops. In the night the baggage and all the stores were sent 
off with strict orders not to halt till they had reached the high 
table-land near Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The next day before daybreak the march was resumed. The 
retreat from the Huebra was a difficult one and gave Wellington 
much anxious consideration, but his careful and well thought 
out plans were nearly brought to a most disastrous failure by 
the disobedience of his inferior Officers. He had ascertained 
that the main and shortest road was impassable by reason of 
the floods, and had therefore ordered the movement to be made 
by another road, longer and apparently more difficult. Some of 
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the General Officers chose to disobey these orders and led the 
Army by the main road, with the result that the march was 
arrested and the Army for a time was in imminent peril. 
Wellington had waited until dawn on the other road for the 
Army to pass, and, seeing no signs of them, surmised what had 
happened. He at once galloped to the other road, and by great 
skill and energy led the troops on to the right road, not, 
however, without their having incurred considerable danger. 
Fortunately, Soult had been delayed by his transport, or the 
result might have been very different. The retreat was not 
further molested, and the whole Army was by the 20th safe 
across the Agueda. The weather, as in Moore’s retreat (which 
this from Burgos much resembled), was terrible, and said to be 
the worst ever known at that period of the year. The casualties 
from exposure were considerable, and many were captured. 
The Muster Rolls show the losses in action to have been about 
1,000 killed, wounded, and missing, between 21st and 29th 
October. Hill had lost by the time he arrived at the Tormes, 
including the casualties at the defence of Alba de Tormes, at 
least 500. Three thousand five hundred and twenty prisoners 
were brought into Salamanca by the French, and the total 
losses to the Allies in the double retreat of Wellington and Hill, 
including the siege of Burgos, cannot be estimated at less than 
9,000 men. Besides this, a considerable quantity of baggage 
fell into the hands of the French. " 

Wellington, concluding that the French were not going to 
carry on a winter campaign, cantonned his troops on both banks 
of the Upper Agueda and between the Agueda and Coa; the 
Queen’s being quartered at Villa de Puere. When Wellington 
heard of the new disposition Joseph had made of his troops, 
caused by want of provisions, he placed his in the following 
winter quarters, with the Army Headquarters at Freneda; the 
Spaniards were sent across the Tagus at Alcantara to Estre- 
madura: General Hill’s troops were cantonned at Corea and 
Placencia, with a detachment at the town of Bejar: the Light 
Division was on the Agueda, and the rest of the Infantry was 
distributed along the Douro from Lamego downwards. The 
Queen’s were quartered at Tolgoza de Salvador. 

Towards the end of December, or beginning of January 1813, 
the Regiment had become so attenuated by casualties and 
sickness, that it was decided to send the Headquarters and six 
skeleton Companies home. The rank-and-file, numbering in all 
286 men, were formed into four Companies (the Ist, 2nd, 7th, 
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and 8th Companies) and posted to a Battalion of Detachments. 
with four Companies of the 53rd Regiment, also numbering 
about 286 men. The Battalion was put under the command of 
Colonel Bingham, of the 53rd Regiment, and posted to the 
4th Division, which was under the command of the Right 
Hon. G. Lowry Cole. The two Brigades of the Division were 
made up as follows :— 


First Brigade, commanded by Major-General H. Anson, 
consisted of the 3rd Battalion 27th Foot, Ist Battalion 
40th Foot, lst Battalion 48th Foot, 2nd Battalion Detach- 
ments (Queen’s and 53rd), 2nd Battalion 53rd Regiment, 
and one Company of the 60th Rifles. Total strength of 
the Brigade, 1,721. 

2nd Brigade, commanded by Colonel Skerrett, consisted of 
Ist Battalion 7th Regiment, the 20th Regiment, Ist 
Battalion 23rd Regiment, and one Company of Bruns- 
wickers. Total strength of Brigade, 1,284. 

Total strength of Division, 3,005.* 


The names of the Officers with the Detachment were 
Captains Scott and Johnson, Lieutenants Hudson, Borlase, 
Hair, Gordon, Kell, Berford, Gray, Goodall, Hutton, and Ensign 
Girdlestone. The absent Officers attached to the Battalion 
were Captain Cox, sick at Vizeu; Captain Gordon, on duty at 
Lisbon ; Lieutenant Clutterbuck, on duty at Santa Coimbra; 
Ensign Frankland, on his way to join; and Assistant Surgeon 
Oakley, on duty at Lisbon.* 


On 6th July,a circular letter was received by the Officer 
Commanding the 2nd Foot, informing him that the Pension 
Warrant of 7th October 1806 was to be extended, and was to 
include a pension to those who were wounded on service and 
incapable of earning a livelihood. The rate was to be; for 
Sergeants, 3s. 6d. per diem; Corporals, 3s.; and Privates, 2s. 6d. 
per diem. 


Difficulties appear to have been caused at Bath this year by a 
recruiting party of the Queen’s. It appears that by a new 
regulation the recruiting parties had been sent out in charge 
of a Non-commissioned Officer only, and in consequence of this 
an affray took place between the Military and the Civil 
population, which caused a considerable amount of trouble. 


* War Office : Commander-in-Chief's Letter Book, 1812, vol. xxxii. 
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The Monthly Returns at the end of the year, though many 
sick men had been sent home, show a considerable number 
still in hospital at various places, but most of them were at 
Ciudad Rodrigo. In the Returns in November, 1 Captain, 
1 Lieutenant, 10 Sergeants, 3 Drummers, and 136 rank-and- 
file are reported sick. 

Lord Wellington had naturally been very much distressed at 
the disorganisation of the troops and relaxation of discipline 
during the retreats from Burgos and Madrid, and no sooner 
had he got the Army safe behind the Agueda and into their 
cantonments, than he issued an order, dated 28th November, to 
the Officers Commanding Divisions and Brigades. In this 
order he draws the particular attention to the bad state of 
discipline of the troops, which, he writes, “ from the time. 
of the commencement of the retreat had fallen off in that. 
respect to a greater degree than in any Army he had ever 
served in, or of which he had ever read.” The causes of this 
relaxation of discipline he attributed without hesitation to the. 
habitual inattention of the Officers of the Regiments to their 
duties, and he went on to say that though far from questioning | 
the zeal, still less the gallantry and spirit of the Officers of the. 
Army, he must call their attention to the urgent necessity of 
minute and constant supervision, and the necessity for the. 
Officers to understand, recollect, and carry into execution all 
the orders which are issued for the performance of their duty. 
He called upon the Officers to recollect that the strict per- 
formance of this duty was the paramount and first necessity 
to enable them to serve their country as it ought to be served. 
He also called attention to the inexperience of the Officers, 
which had induced many of them to consider that the period in. 
‘ which an Army is on service is one of relaxation from all rule, 
instead of being, as it really is, the time when it is of paramount. 
importance that every rule and order for the guidance and 
conduct of the troops should be most carefully attended and 
seen to and rigorously enforced.” The whole order is an 
evidence, not only of his grief at the state of the Army during 
his retreat, but of his determination to prevent a recurrence of 
it in the next Campaign, and is well worthy the perusal and 
attention of all soldiers who love their noble profession, and 
would see how one of the greatest leaders in it thought and 
worked out al] the minutest details of it. 

It will be interesting to give here what was the general 
costume of the Regiment from 1809 to 1812 :—Officers, cap, as 
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before described in 1806, of felt of cylindrical shape; jacket of 
scarlet cloth, double breasted, cut short in the skirts (the long- 
tailed coats being reserved for state occasions), blue cuffs and 
collar, white turn-backs to the skirts, the whole coat being 
edged with white cloth piping (this peculiarity being used by 
only one other Royal Regiment, viz., the. 7th Fusiliers); the 
lappels of the coat were of blue cloth, laced with ten silver 
loops, at equal distances; it was generally worn buttoned 
across, the gorget was not invariably worn; the shirt collar, 
and black neckcloth showed above the high coat collar, on each 
side of the collar was one silver button and a loop of silver 
lace; the buttons were nearly flat, and ornamented with the 
device of a garter star, surmounted by the crown, on the garter 
were the words ‘‘Queen’s Royal” with the figure 2 in the 
centre; white kerseymere breeches and black cloth gaiters up to 
the knee was the regulation, but for service and general wear 
white or grey trousers were worn. The long straight sword, 
black leather scabbard, gilt mounting, with crimson and gold. 
sword knot, was worn according to regulation, suspended in a 
frog from a white buffalo leather shoulder belt, the latter 
ornamented by the regimental breast plate, which at this period 
was bright silver nearly square, with the figure 2 thereon 
of floriated design, and a raised garter having the motto 
Pristine Virtutis Memor; on the garter a crown, and below 
the garter a small label with the word “Egypt.” The Officers’ 
of the Light Infantry Company carried the curved Light 
Infantry sabre, suspended by slings from the shoulder belt— 
on service, however, this weapon was generally carried by all 
Officers. A crimson sash was worn round the waist—Officers 
rank was distinguished by the epaulette (see General Order, 
February, 1810). Field Officers wore two epaulettes, a Colonel 
having a crown and star on the strap; a Lieutenant-Colonel a 
-ecrown; a Major a star; Captains and Subalterns, including the 
Quartermaster, wore one epaulette only and on the rightshoulder; 
Officers of flank companies wore two wings, with grenades or 
bugles thereon respectively. The Adjutant wore, in addition 
to his epaulette, an epaulette strap on his left shoulder. The 
epaulettes of Field Officers and Captains, together with the 
wings of Captains of flank Companies, were edged with silver 
‘bullion, those of Subalterns with silver fringe. The Paymaster 
and Surgeon wore the regimental coat or jacket, single breasted, 
but without epaulettes or sash, the sword being suspended by a 
plain waist-belt under the coat, Private soldiers wore short. 
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single-breasted red cloth jackets, laced across the breast with 
loops of blue striped lace, four inches long, square headed, and 
set on regularly; white pewter buttons, with the number of 
the Regiment on; lace round the high blue cloth collar showing 
the frill attached to the stock ; blue shoulder straps edged with 
lace, and terminated by a small white worsted tuft ; in the flank 
companies terminated by a wing of red cloth trimmed with 
diagonal stripes of lace, edged with an overhanging wing of 
white worsted—gaiters, breeches, or trousers same as officers. 
Sergeants were dressed like the privates but in finer cloth, and 
had the chevrons of their rank on the arm, which together with 
their coat lace was of plain white material; their sash was of 
crimson worsted with a blue stripe, they carried a straight 
sword suspended by a shoulder belt ornamented with a brass 
regimental breast plate of the same pattern as that worn by 
the men; their other weapon was the halberd, a plain steel 
spear head with cross bar, very similar in character to the 
“espontoon ” formerly carried by the Officers—the old battle-axe 
headed halberd having fallen into disuse for a considerable time, 
in fact, since 1792. Sergeants’ great coats had cuffs and collars 
of blue cloth, chevrons on the arm—chevrons were first intro- 
duced in consequence of a general order dated July 1802, which 
ordered that Sergeant-Majors should be distinguished by four, 
Sergeants by three, and Corporals by two chevrons on the 
right arm made of the lace worn on the coats. These chevrons 
superseded the shoulder knots which had hitherto been the 
distinguishing mark of the Non-commissioned Officers. It may 
be mentioned that the Sergeant-Major and Staff Sergeants wore 
silver lace, which distinction was kept up long after the Officers’ 
lace was changed to gold, indeed it was worn until 1855. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


1813. 


BATTLE OF VITTORIA AND FIRST PART OF OPERATIONS 
IN THE PYRENEES. 


ConTeNnTs.—Effect of Napoleon’s Defeat in Russia on the War in the 
Peninsula—Political Difficulties—Lord Wellington’s Address to Spanish 
Army as their Commander-in-Chief—Relative Strength of the Contending 
Armies— Advantage of having the English Fleet on Flanks of Army— 
Lord Wellington proposes to put the Army in motion for a new 
Campaign—His Instructions for the Campaign—Composition of the 
Left of the Army, with which the Queen’s were posted—The Army 
commences its March towards Salamanca— Villatte evacuates Salamanca— 
Town occupied by the Allies—Wellington suddenly leaves for the Esla 
and joins the Left of the Army under Graham—The Army pass the 
Esla—Occupies Zamora and Toro—Route of the 4th Division—Route 
of the other Divisions—The French retreat towards Burgos—aAllies well 
on the way to France—Napoleon’s Instructions to his Brother, King 
Joseph Buonaparte—Neglect of these Instructions by King Joseph—He 
arrives at the strong fortified post cf Pancorbo—Wellington’s Plans to 
turn the Right of the French Army by concentrating near the Vittoria 
Basin—King Joseph warned of this sends General Reille to concentrate 
Troops at Osma—Is too late, General Graham being already in neigh- 
bourhood—First contact of Troops—Light Division defeats General 
Maucune—Graham defeats Reille—King Joseph gains the Vittoria Basin 
by the Pass of Puebla de Arganzon—French Armies ranged in Three 
Lines behind the River Zadora—King Joseph sends for Assistance— 
Wellington’s directions as to the Movements of the Army—Fourth 
Division to move to Morillas and Subigana—Positions of the other 
Divisions—Description of the Position of the 4th Division—Reille 
crosses the Zadora to reconnoitre, but is driven back—Maucune’s Division 
with Convoy arrives in French Camp—Description of the Position taken 
up by French Army previous to the Battle of Vittoria—Reille to guard 
Line of Retreat—Graham ordered to attack Reille—Wellington’s Orders 
before the Battle of Vittoria—Description of the Battle of Vittoria— 
King Joseph retreats by Salvatierra towards Pampeluna—Losses in the 
Battle on both sides—Large Capture of French Guns, Ammunition, and 
Stores—Wellington’s Pursuit of King Joseph and his Army towards 
Pampeluna—Arrives before Pampeluna—Movements of Clausel—Clausel 
and Maucune having joined hands give Battle to the Spaniards—The 
united French driven back—Foy driven back by Graham—Clausel retires 
to Logrofia—Is driven on to Jaco—Wellington arrives at Lesaca— 
Receives here warm Congratulations on his great Victory from 
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H.R.H. the Prince Regent—Festival in Honour of Victory held at Vaux- 
hall Gardens—Soult replaces King Joseph in Command of the French 
Armies—Strength of French Army with the new Reinforcements sent—~ 
General Murray's non-success against Tarragona—He embarks on board 
the Fleet—Wellington marches towards Vera—Fourth Division ordered to 
help General Byng in the Passes in Front of Roncesvalles—Wellington’s 
Instructions to Byng—The Allies concentrate on the French Frontier— 
French Dispositions to resist the Passage—Wellington’s Arrangements for 
Atiack—Fourth Division in the Valley of Uros at Viscazres—Soult's 
Arrangements to endeavour to raise the Sieges of San Sebastian 
and Pampeluna—Strength of the contending Armies—Soult advances 
against the Right of the Allies’ Position held by Byng—Byng compelled 
to fall back—Cole with 4th Division advances to succour of Byng—Is 
compelled to fall back—Hill also retreats—Soult not satisfied with his 
Successes—Wellington makes Preparations to strengthen his hardly 
assailed Right Flank—Cole not satisfied with his new Position falls back 
nearer Pampeluna—Explanation of new Position—French again advance 
to attack—Wellington’s fresh Dispositions—Clausel endeavours to turn 
Left of the 4th Division ; is driven back with great loss—French advance 
to extricate Clausel—Driven back by Major-General Ross’s Brigade of 
the 4th Division—Desperate Fighting—Advance of General Anson’s 
Brigade of 4th Division—French driven back with terrible losses— 
Further fighting in the Valley of Lanz—Reille driven back here with 
heavy loss—Wellington highly praises the 4th Division—Operations of 
Hill—Wellington orders Lord Dalhousie and General Picton to attack 
the hill on left of Lanz—Soult’s Designs against the Allies—His bold 
and daring Attack—Defeated by Wellington's foresight—Action of the 
Ath Division and the Battalion of Detachments under Colonel Bingham 
in which the Queen’s were posted—Gallant Conduct of the Battalion— 
Retreat of Soult and Capture of 1,400 French—The Position captured 
described by Wellington as “strongest and most difficult of access he had 
ever seen occupied by Troops”—Losses of the “ Queen’s ”—Great Losses 
of the French —Wellington pursues—Soult in a critical Position—N arrowly 
escapes Disaster—Hscapes by Echallar with great loss—Position of the 
French—The 4th, 7th, and Light Divisions attack Clausel in his new 
Position—Clausel is driven back beyond Pass of Echallar—Armies rest 
after nine days’ continued Fighting—Losses of the Allies—Losses of the 
French—New French Position on Hills of Ainhoa—Position of the 
Allies—Fourth Division at Lesaca—Wellington makes Preparations to 
move forward as soon as San Sebastian and Pampeluna were in his 
Hands— Divergence of Views on Formation of Provisional Battalions— 
San Sebastian Falls—French attack the Allies on Heights of San 
Marcial—Resisted by Spaniards and the two Brigades of the 4th 
Division—Attack of the French below Salain, Echallar, and St. Jean de 
Port—The French Attacks fail—Wellington resolves to move forward— 

Details of the Plans of Wellington—Signal for the Advance—French 
driven from the Rhune and other Places—Wellington’s Operations 
completely successful—Soult endeavours to secure his new Position— 
Wellington removes his Headquarters from Lesaca to Vera—His new 
Position—Fall of Pampeluna—Composition and Strength of the 4th 
Division under Lieutenant-General the Honourable Sir @. Lowry Cole, 
which included the ‘ Queen’s ’’ Detachment. 
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THE disastrous campaign of the French in Russia, and the 
consequent blow to Napoleon’s prestige, was not without its 
effect on the War in the Peninsula; indeed, it may be with 
truth stated that his defeat there was as much in favour of 
the Allies in the Peninsula as it was favourable to the other 
antagonists, including Russia, of the Great Corsican. 

‘Wellington, during the winter, had been actively engaged 
with political arrangements and the complications made by the 
devious ways of the Spanish and Portuguese Governments. 
The British Government also did not give him the support and 
assistance he had a right to expect. 

The Spanish Government had last year conferred on Welling- 
ton the title and rank of Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of 
Spain, and he took the opportunity of the operations in the field 
being suspended to go to Cadiz to consult and confer with the 
Spanish authorities. While at Cadiz he issued his first address to 
the Spanish Army as their Commander-in-Chief. In this address 
he, amongst other matters, impressed upon the General Officers 
the necessity of the utmost attention being paid to the “ Royal 
Ordenanzas ” of the Army, and to the maintenance of the strict 
discipline therein ordered. He assured the Army that he would 
not fail on his part to bring to the notice of the Government the 
merits of such as deserved it, while at the same time he would 
not be backward in noticing any inattention to their duties. 

The relative strength of the French and of the Allies was, at 
the commencement of the Campaign in 1813, on the side of the 
latter. Napier estimates the strength of the French Army at 
160,000 men, including the Reserve. Of this total, about 10,000 
were at Madrid, about 110,000 were distributed on the Northern 
lines of communication from the Tormes to Bayonne, the 
remainder being in Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia. 

Wellington had had large reinforcements from England, 
particularly in Cavalry, and both the Portuguese and the 
Spanish Army had been rendered much more efficient and 
useful by the direction and skill of his master mind. 

In a letter to Ear] Bathurst, dated 9th March, he writes with 
regard to arrangements that had been suggested as to keeping 
in the country seasoned English soldiers, and the expediency of 
their formation into Provisional Battalions, as follows :— 

“Every day’s experience has proved to me that one soldier 
who has served one or two campaigns in this country is worth 
two if not three newly sent out.”* 


* Wellington’s Despatckes, vol. vi., p. 342. 
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This opinion so strongly expressed was no doubt why he had 
kept with him the old soldiers of the Queen’s and the other 
Regiments, and formed them up into Battalions of Detachments. 

The Allies at the commencement of the Campaign of 1813 
had, counting all, about 200,000 troops, and had in addition 
the advantage of having a British Fleet on each flank, prepared 
to help the advance on each side of Spain. The strength 
of the Allied Army in the south was: 10,000 in Catalonia, in 
Murcia 20,000, and the Anglo-Sicilian Aimy under Murray, near 
Alicante, numbered about 16,000. The Army in the Morena 
consisted of 12,000 men, and in Andalusia there were 15,000; 
total, 74,000. In the north, the Spanish Army was calculated 
at 40,000, Wellington’s main Army of British and Portuguese 
troops, the latter principally under British Officers, numbered 
70,000, and besides all these troops enumerated, there were 
many more bands and volunteers in various parts, estimated at 
from 10,000 to 15,000. The whole strength of the Allies being 
thus nearly 200,000 men. 


On the 21st April, Lord Wellington wrote to Lord Bathurst 
that he proposed to put the allied British and Portuguese Army 
in motion in the first days of May. He had heard that the 
French Army was collecting about Placencia. He had also 
ordered Lieutenant-General Sir J. Murray and the Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd Spanish Armies to begin their operations. 

On the 13th May, instructions were issued for the assembly of 
the allied Army. In these instructions the 4th Division (in 
which was the Battalion of Detachments, with the four Com- 
panies of the Queen’s) was ordered to pass the Douro at the 
Barea de Pocinho on the 20th May. They were to reach 
Malhados near Miranda de Douro en the 26th May. 

The right column of the Army was commanded by Lieutenant- 
General Sir R. Hill. The centre column was with the Head- 
quarters under Lord Wellington. The Spanish Corps were 
under the command of Major-General Don P. Giron. The 
Queen’s were with the left of the Army, which was composed 
of Ist, 8rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th Divisions of Infantry, with 
Pack’s, Bradford’s, Anson’s, Ponsonby’s, and Bock’s, and the 
Hussar Brigade of British Cavalry, and D’Urban’s Brigade of 
Portuguese, the whole being under the command of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Thomas Graham. 


The main object of the movement of the troops under 
Graham was to endeavour to turn the enemy’s positions in the 
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Duero, and to secure the juncture of this Army of the left 
with the right and centre as far up the river as possible. | 
In March and April, the Headquarters of the Army was at 
Freneda, and the four Companies of the Queen’s were at a place 
called Almasala. In May, the Headquarters were at Matilla, 
and the four Companies of the Queen’s in camp near Espiciosce. 
On the 22nd, General Hill was at Bejar, and Graham, being 
well advanced towards the rendezvous on the Duero, Wellington 
quitted Freneda and ordered the right wing towards the 
Tormes; one part under Hill moved from Bejar upon Alba 
de Tormes, and the other under Wellington upon Salamanca. 
_ On the 24th, Wellington was at Tamanes, and the next day 
at Matilla, marching straight for Salamanca. General Villatte, 
who was in command of the French troops in Salamanca, had 
made preparations to defend the town if he found that the 
troops advancing were not too strong for him. He waited too 
long for this information, for on the 26th Wellington having 
come up unexpectedly under cover of the left bank of the river, 
the Frenchman had to beat a retreat from the town under 
a sharp attack from Fane’s and Alten’s Cavalry. Villatte, 
however, conducted his retreat very cleverly, and got clear 
of his pursuers at Bahila-Fuente, where he was joined by the 
troops from Alba, the united troops retiring towards Medina 
del Campo. 
On the 27th and 28th, the left of the Allies was in front of 
Zamora and the right near Toro, covering the line of Rodrigo. 
Wellington remained at Salamanca for a day or two, but 
being rather uneasy as to his combination on the Esla, he 
suddenly departed and crossing ‘“‘the Duero at Miranda in a 
basket slung on a rope stretched from rock to rock, the river 
foaming hundreds of feet below,” he reached Carvajales on the 
30th, joining the left of the Army under Graham, “who had 
overcome many obstacles in his passage through the Tras-os- 
Montes.” The Commander-in-Chief at once made preparations 
for the Army crossing the Ksla, issuing most careful instructions 
for the crossing. Graham’s force was to cross at the ford near 
Almendra early the following morning, the Hussars were to 
cross at daybreak, the 7th Division following. The 6th Division 
was to cross one hour before daybreak, followed by the 4th 
Division. The other troops were to cross by the ford of Monte 
Marta. A considerable rise of the river, however, made the 
passage by the fords impossible for all but Cavalry, and the 
whole of the Infantry had to pass by a pontoon bridge hastily 
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thrown over bythe Engineers at Almendra, after the posses- 
sion of the opposite bank had been secured by the advanced 
detachment. | 

By the Ist June, the French had fallen back from Zamora and 
Toro, which places were occupied by the Allies. 

On the 4th June, the Army moved forward from Toro, the left 
and right as before under the command respectively of 
Lieutenant-General Sir T. Graham and Lieutenant-General 
Sir R. Hill, and the centre column by the Comnrander-in-Chief. 
The route of the left (Gin which was the 4th Division with the 
four Companies of the Queen’s) moved as follows :— 

4th June, to Villar de Frades. 


5th ,, Rioseco. 
6th ,, Vellarias and Tonre de Marmajou. 
"th ,, Grixota. 
Sth _,, San Cebrian and Petia de Campos, 
9th ,, Santillana and Osorno. 
10th _,, ZLarzoza. 
llth ,, Solresgudo. 
12th _,, i 
13th _,, La Piedra. | 
14th _,, San Martin de Helines, on the Ebro. 
15th ,, Villarcazo. 
16th _,, La Cirea. 
17th _,, San Martin de Loza and Lastras de Teza. 
18th _,, Near Berberana. 


The French passed the Duero at Tordesillas on the Ist and 
2nd June, and passing the Carrion were soon in full retreat 
toward Burgos. 


The route of the other columns of the Allies was as follows :— 


Centre Column 
and 


Headquarters. Right Column. 
4th June, La Mota Marales, 
5th ,, Castro Monte Torres-Cobaton. 
6th _,, Ampadia Mucientes. 
7th ,, Palencia Duenas. 
8th ,, Amusco Torquemado. 
Sth ,, Villalaco. 
10th ,, Melgar de Ternamental, Pelroso de Principe. 
on the Pisuerga. 
1ith _,, Castroxeriz Barrio de Santa Maria. 


12th _,, ss Bilviestre. 
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Centre Column 


and 
Headquarters, Right Column. 
138th June Villadiego — Villarego. 
14th _,, Masa Montorio. 
15th ,, Quintana, near Puente Villaescusa de Butron. 
de Arenas, on the Ebro. 
16th _,, Medina de Pomar Villalain. 
17th ,, (Quincoces La Circa. 
18th _,, Berberana Membligo. 


The Spaniards went by Villar de Trades, Rioseco, Galon, and 
Villaramiel, Becerril, Valloldo, Villasarracino, Herera, Polien- 
teson, the Ebro, Soncilla, Quintilla de Pienza, Villasana de Mena, 
and Valmaseda. 

The Allies were now well on the way towards France, and King 
Joseph “could not stem or evade the torrent of war, the depth 
and violence of which he was even now ignorant of.” He had 
missed his chance of damming up the stream, which was now not 
only to overwhelm him, but his mighty brother algo, in its flood. 
Napoleon had early and clearly fixed the King’s authority as 
Generalissimo, at the same time giving him instructions “not to 
exercise his monarchical authority towards the French ‘Armies,” 
but Joseph was not able either to act as Chief or restrain his 
Kingly authority over his Generals, and was soon at variance 
with them all. Napoleon had also explained to his brother the 
necessity of keeping his troops concentrated towards the Tormes 
to oppose its passage by the Allies. He had also urged him to 
strengthen the defences of Burgos, and to form magazines there 
and at Santona. 

Joseph was now to feel the full effect of the neglect of the 
instructions of his able brother. Wellington had forced him 
back step by step till he retreated into position in the strongly 
fortified place of Pancorbo, protected by almost impregnable 
rocks and defiles. He thought he could here safely wait for 
his reinforcements, and hoped also to be able ultimately to take 
the offensive ; he guarded the defiles Jeading to his position with 
this object. In his retreat through Burgos he had blown up 
the castle, but it was so hastily and clumsily done that 
his troops passing near at the time of the explosion suffered 
considerable losses. Wellington had made his arrangements to 
turn the right of the King’s Army, and, as will be seen from 
the plans of the marches, had swung round his left and was 
pouring down his columns between Trias and Orduna and on to 
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the great basin where Vittoria stands. Joseph had been warned 
as early as the 15th that Wellington would probably endeavour 
to turn his right, and his Generals so far persuaded him of the 
imminence of this design that he had on the morning of the 
18th sent Reille to concentrate his troops at Osma with a view 
of gaining Valmaseda by Orduha if possible; Maucune was 
ordered also to join him at Osma. They were too late, however; 
Graham with the Ist, 3rd, and 5th Divisions was, when they 
arrived, just issuing from the defiles at Barbacena, and the 
troops at once came into action. While this was going on, 
Maucune had come into contact with the Light Division, and 
was, after a sharp conflict, thrown back with a loss of all his 
baggage and over 400 men. Reille was also, although superior 
in numbers, unable to stand against the spirited assault of 
Graham’s force; he was pressed back to Espejo, from whence 
he retreated through +h~ *''s to Salinas de Anara. After the 
fight the 4th Division was moved forward near to Espejo to 
relieve the 5th Division. News having been brought to the 
King that at least six Divisions were on his right and rear, it 
was imperative that he should at once gain the basin of Vittoria. 
This was done safely by the Pass of Puebla de Arganzon, the 
retreat being covered by Reille, who marched in the night to the 
Byas River, which was the line Wellington had to pass to gain 
Vittoria. General D’Erlon had marched in the night to 
Armifon, a central point behind the Zadora river, on the left 
bank of which it was necessary to go in order to safely reach 
the basin of Vittoria. 

The French Armies were now in three lines behind the 
Zadora, but the King, evidently nervous as to his power to 
resist the victorious legions of the Allies, sent off urgent 
messages to Clausel at Logrona, and to Foy, on the march to 
Bilbao, to hasten down to Vittoria to his assistance with the 
garrisons of Biscay and Guipos. These orders were, however, 
received too late, and Clausel and Foy took no part in the 
battle of Vittoria. 

On the 19th, Wellington issued from his Headquarters at 
Berberana the most careful instructions as to movement of 
the Army. In the instructions the 4th Division and Brigadier- 
General D’Urban’s Brigade of Cavalry were ordered to move 
to Marillas and Subigana on the river Bazas, while the Light 
Division were to march by Salinas de Pont to Polas. These 
two columns were to be kept in perfect touch with each other, 
and. were ordered to favour each other’s advance in case of 
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opposition. Major-General Anson’s Cavalry and the Ist and 
5th Divisions were to move by Luna Archua, Villa Eulalia, and 
Jocano to Zuazo. From the high ground where the 4th Division 
was posted near Espejo could be seen Vittoria and the country 
intervening between it, and a part of the hills near La Puebla, 
through which place the road passes from Miranda to Vittoria. 
From this point the troops had observed the passage of the 
French during the whole of the day (the 19th) through the 
defile into the plain of Vittoria. 

Wellington halted on the 20th to enable his columns to close 
up. On the same day some of Reille’s troops crossed the 
Zadora to endeavour to ascertain something of the position of 
the Allies, but were met by some Spaniards about six miles from 
the river, and had to retire without accomplishing their object. 

During the night Maucune’s Division arrived in the French 
camp with a convoy, and the King took up a position on 
some heights in front of the Zadora, with his left on the Puebla 
mountains, and his right on the river where it makes a sharp 
bend to the east towards Vittoria. Reille’s troops guarded the 
passage of the river in front of Vittoria at the bridges of 
Gemara Major and Ariaga, with a reserve of Franco-Spanish 
troops behind him at Durna. This was a most important point 
to guard, as in the event of a reverse the whole safety of the 
French Army would depend upon the power of Reille to guard 
the passage of the river. There was a reserve in rear of the 
left at the village of Gomecha., 

Wellington had noted well this point, and had sent his most 
trusted General, Graham, to endeavour to force this passage, 
while the remainder of the army engaged King Joseph in front. 

In the orders issued by Wellington on the night of the 20th 
Hill was directed to move with his Corps at daybreak, and 
to force the passage of the Puebla, and to threaten the 
enemy’s left. The right centre column was also to move at 
daybreak, and to proceed by the road along the left bank 
of the river Bazas, through the camp of the 4th Division, 
and attack the passage of the Zadora by the bridge of 
Nanclares. The 4th Division was to follow in rear of the 
15th Hussars, the 18th and 10th Hussars following the 
4th Division. The left centre column, under the command of 
Lord Dalhousie, was to be on the left of the column moving on 
Nanclares. The left column was to move from Murgina by the 
road leading from that place to Vittoria. The last three 
columns were directed by Wellington himself, to Graham being 
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entrusted the attack on the King’s extreme right, and to Hull 
the forcing of the left, Wellington attacking in front by the 
bridges Mendoza, Tres Puentes, Villodas, and Nanclares. 

The 21st opened rainy, with a thick mist, but punctually at 
dawn the whole of the army was in movement. The operations 
of the day commenced by Hill obtaining possession of the 
heights of Puebla. The first advance against this point was 
made by the Spanish troops under Morillo, but the enemy 
feeling the great importance of this position made so vigorous a 
defence that Hill was obliged to send successive reinforcements, 
and ultimately he carried the position. He was able also to 
hold it against the determined attempts of the enemy to retake it. 
The Spanish General was here wounded, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Honourable H. Cadogan fatally wounded. The dificult 
nature of the country prevented the different columns of the 
Allies being at their rendezvous at the exact time appointed, but 
the 4th Division and the Light Division passed at Zadorabridge 
immediately after Sir R. Hill had got possession of the heights 
of Puebla, the 4th Division passing at the bridge of Nanclares, 
and the Light Division at that of Tres Puentes. Soon after 
these Divisions had crossed the river, the 38rd and 7th, under 
Lieutenant-General T. Picton and Lord Dalhousie, arrived, and 
at once moved on towards the Mendoza bridge, menacing the 
right of the centre position of the French. The King, finding 
both his flanks in danger, for Hill was pressing forward on the 
left, gave orders for the reserve about Gonecha to file off 
towards Vittoria, at the same time the French guns opened out 
on the divisions which were advancing on Mendoza. It was 
not long before the 7th Division and a Brigade of the 3rd were 
over the river, and were soon actively engaged with the French 
right in front of Margarita and Hermandad. At the same time 
Wellington sent on a considerable body of troops against the 
centre in front of Arinez, Cole advancing from the bridge 
of Nanclares with the 4th Division and with the Heavy 
Cavalry; the French were thus caught in the midst of their 
preparations for retreat, and a fierce struggle took place, the 
French holding on grimly to Arinez, and inflicting terrible 
losses on the 7th Division with a battery of guns posted on the 
high ground near the village of Margarita. The French had, 
however, so weakened their line by sending reinforcements to 
resist Hill’s determined attack on their left that they soon 
began to give way, and Picton, with Barnard’s Riflemen, drove 
them through the village of Arinez, the 4th Division also at the 
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same time coming up on the French right. The French were, 
however, able to retreat in good order towards Vittoria. At 

about six o’clock they reached their last defensive position, one 
mile in front of Vittoria, the villages of Uli and Armentier 
being immediately in their rear. Though hardly pressed by the 
pursuing host of the Allies they made a gallant stand, eighty 
pieces of the French Artillery belching forth a murderous fire on 
the advancing columns, while the Infantry poured a solid and 
continuous fire on their assailants. The Allies, staggering under 
this, were for a time checked, the 3rd Division, who were in front, 
having the greatest difficulty to maintain its position. Having 
checked the advance, the French again endeavoured to draw off 
their infantry in succession from the right wing, when the 
4th Division, led by General Sir Lowry Cole, gallantly charged 
up a hill on the left, compelling the French to at once abandon 
the heights and retreat precipitately towards Vittoria. 

Graham all this time was busy in front of Vittoria, and had 
struggled hard to force the passage of the river there in order 
to cut off the French line of retreat. Early in the day, 
Wellington had sent him instructions that, if he saw that the 
centre attack was not gaining ground, he was to push forward 
to its help; but if otherwise, he was to make every effort to gain 
the passage of the river at Vittoria. At 2 p.m. he had received 
another order from the Commander-in-Chief, directing him 
to move forward and press the enemy, but to be careful not to 
separate too much from the other columns; and if he saw the 
enemy decidedly in retreat, he was to direct his movements in 
whatever manner would enable the Army to reap the most 
effectual advantages from its success. 

Graham found a tough opponent in Reille; he had, however, 
been able to cut off the French from. their principal line of 
retreat to France, through Bilbao, by driving back a Division 
of Franco-Spanish’ troops. that Reille had posted covering the 
village of Gamarra Major, and also a force at Abectinco, ieee 
two places commanding the bridges over the river in front of 
Vittoria. The troops posted there were resolutely attacked by 
Graham and driven over the river, forcing Reille to make a 
fresh disposition to secure a retreat to Pampeluna. This new 
position of his troops was most ably defended by Reille, who now 
saw that, if Graham got across the river, the whole Army was 
lost. Twice a part of Graham’s force got across one of the bridges 
and were driven back, the other bridges being at the same time 
tenaciously held by Reille. When the French General saw 
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that the retreat of the King’s forces by Salvatierra towards 
Pampeluna was inevitable, he sent forward a reserve of Infantry 
to Belonia, and when the crowd of fugitive troops pressed on in 
retreat, he was able with this reserve to rally them; thus, 
though terribly pressed and closely pursued, the French got 
away, and at Melanes the pursuit ended. The King lost the 
whole of his Artillery, with the exception of one gun and one 
howitzer; their ammunition, baggage, provisions, and money 
also fell into the hands of the Allies. 

The loss of the Allies in this battle was 740 Officers, Non- 
commissioned Officers and men killed, and 4,174 wounded, and 
266 missing. 

The return of the captur ed guns, &c. was as follows :— 

151 brass ordnance ; 
415 caissons ; 
14,249 rounds of ammunition ; 
1,973,400 musket ball cartridges ; 
40,668 lbs. of gunpowder ; 
56 forage waggons ; 
AA, lates Waggons ; 
besides the colours of the 4th Battalion of the 100th Regiment 
and the baton of Marshal Jourdan, which was taken by the: 
87th Regiment. 

The next day Wellington resumed the pursuit (the 4th 
Division being with him), and followed the French up to 
within six miles of Pampeluna, he himself having left Vittoria. _ 
early in the morning to conduct the operations. On the 23rd 
he rested at Salvatierra and the next day at Irurzun, and 
on the 25th he was before Pampeluna. The French Generals 
Foy and Clausel had not been able to arrive in time to help 
the King at Vittoria; but the former endeavoured to rally 
the Garrisons of the fortified places in the neighbourhood ‘of 
Vittoria, including Salinas, and, having been joined by Maucune, | 
they gave battle to the Spaniards under Giron, but were driven 
back on Bergara. Later on, Foy came into contact with 
Graham, who had been ordered by Wellington to advance om 
the road towards Bayonne. Graham, after a tussle, drove the 
French back on the road to Tolosa, in front of which place they 
again made a stand, but were driven out; passing the River. 
Bidassoa, Foy took refuge in St. Sebastian, which place Graham. 
at once invested. 

Clausel had been close to Vittoria the day after the bait.e, 
and learning of the state of affairs, he thought it pruaent to 
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retire to Logrota, where he halted. Wellington had not been 
unmindful of him; and having heard that he was at Logrojiia, 
he, leaving Hill behind to invest Pampeluna, marched by 
Tafalla on Tudela with the 38rd, 4th, 7th, and Light Divisions 
of Infantry, and two Brigades of Light Cavalry, while the 5th 
and 6th Divisions, with the Heavy Cavalry and d’Urban’s 
Portuguese, marched upon Logrona. Wellington had possession 
‘of Olite and Tafalla before Clausel arrived, who, thus finding 
himself anticipated, decamped, and crossing the Ebro, arrived 
on the Ist at Gallego, giving out that he would there wait for 
Suchet or the King, if the latter should again take the offensive. 
Wellington immediately made a flank movement to his own 
left as far as Caseda on the Aragon by the way of Jaca; but, 
fearing he should drive Clausel back on Suchet, he contented 
himself with allowing the Spaniards under Mina to press him. 
Mina, after capturing 300 prisoners, made out that the whole 
victorious allied Army was at hand, and so imposed on Clausel, 
that, destroying some of his Artillery and heavy baggage, he 
retired to Jaca. Wellington himself returned with his troops 
‘to the frontier ; and was on the Ist July at Huarte, on the 3rd 
cat Ostiez, next day at Lanz, and on the 8th at Irnita, on the 
10th at Zubiela, 12th at Hernani, 14th at San Estevan, and on 
the evening of the same day at Lesaca, where he encamped 
the troops, the 4th Division being quartered in camp near that 
place. 


On his arrival there he received from H.R.H. the Prince 
Regent, dated from Carlton House, 3rd July, a letter to the 
following effect :— 


“Your glorious conduct is beyond all human praise and far 
_ above any reward; I know no language in this world to express 
it. I feel I have nothing left to say, but most devoutly to offer 
up my prayers of gratitude to Providence, that it has in its 
Omnipotent bounty blessed my country and myself with such 
a General. You have sent me, among other trophies of your 
unrivalled fame, the staff of a French Marshal, and I send you 
in return that of England.” 


A festival in celebration of the Victory of Vittoria was held 
at Vauxhall Gardens, and was attended by H.R.H. the Duke of 
York as president, and by T..H. the Dukes of Kent, Sussex, 
and Gloucester, the utraost enthusiasm being shown.* 


* Annual Register, 1813. 
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Hill, without abandoning the siege of Pampeluna, had cleared’ 
the-valley round about the place; the whole line of the Spanish 
frontier from Roncesvalles to the mouth of the Bidassoa River 
being now occupied by thevictorious Allies, and both Pampeluna 
and St. Sebastian, where some of the enemy had taken refuge, 
invested. _ 

To General Graham was entrusted the siege of St. Sebastian, 
with the 5th Division, detachments from the lst Division, and 
some Portuguese Brigades. 

The Armies of the French were now under the command 
of Marshal Soult, as Napoleon, two days after the battle of 
Vittoria, had taken the command from his brother, and put it 
into the hands of that most capable of the French Marshals. 

The Army, now ealled “the Army of Spain,” amounted to— 
with the large reinforcements which had been sent from France— 
114,000 men. The French troops still remaining in Catalonia 
and Aragon numbered 66,000 men, so that Soult had under his 
command in Spain about 206,090 men, which included 26,000 
horse. 

Wellington had still some anxieties about the Campaign in 
Spain, as the operations in the Hast had not been successful ; 
Murray, failing to take Tarragona, had embarked on board the 
Fleet, leaving behind him a large portion of the Artillery. 

Soult, travelling in haste to take up his command, was able 
to reach 'the scene of operations on the frontier by the 12th 
July. On the 14th, he made a thorough examination of the 
military positions. | 

The first attack on San Sebastian was not successful, and was 
a great disappointment to Lord Wellington and also to Graham. 
With St. Sebastian held by the enemy on ‘the right flank of the 
Allies, and Pampeluna strongly held on the left rear, it was 
an anxious time for Wellington, and required the most careful 
considerations as to his next move. 

Having at last decided that it would be desirable to obtain 
possession of the debouches of the mountains towards Vera, 
Wellington on the 15th July moved up the 7th and Light 
Divisions towards that place, the enemy making but a trifling 
resistance, and withdrajving their posts to the top of Puerta 
de Vera. On the 23rd July, Lieutenant-General Lowry Cole 
was ordered to take up a position with the 4th Division, to 
help Major-General Byng in the defences of the passes in front of 
Roncesvalles, and also to make arrangements for stopping the 
enemy’s progress towards Pampeluna, which place they were 
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endeavouring to relieve. He was directed to be particularly 
careful to secure the right of Byng’s position, and prevent its. 
being turned on the side of Orbaiceta. If compelled to fall 
back, he was to take up a position behind Linzoaire. 


The French Army was now collecting on both sides to dispute: 
the passage of the frontier into France. It was divided into 
three Corps, and disposed as follows :—Clausel had the left 
wing at St. Jean de Port; Drouet was in the centre near 
Espelette and Ainhoa, with an advanced guard near Urdax ; 
Reille was in position with the right on the mountains over- 
looking Vera from the French side. The reserve under Villatte 
guarded the banks of the Bidassoa from its mouth to Irun. 
The Cavalry were on the banks of the Nive and the Adour. 

_ Wellington’s dispositions were as follows :—Byng, with part 
of the 2nd Division and Morillo’s Spaniards, was on the extreme 
right; this line was prolonged to the left by Campbell’s Brigade 
of Portuguese. These troops were supported by the 4th Division 
under Cole, who was in the valley of Urros at Viscayret. Hill, 
with the remainder of the 2nd Division and Hamilton’s Portu- 
guese, was on the left of Campbell’s, and defended the pass. 
of Bastan, and Picton, with the 3rd Division, was at Olaque: 
as a reserve to these troops and to Cole. Still further to the 
left were the 7th and Light Divisions, occupying a chain of 
mountains by Echallar} to Vera, and behind them, at San 
Estevan, was the 6th Division. The extreme left of the 
position was occupied by Longa and Giron’s Spaniards, 
extending along the mountains by the side of the Bidassoa 
to the sea, and crossing the great road of Irun. Behind the 
Spaniards was Graham before San Sebastian. 

~ Soult had decided to attack the right of the Allies, and by 
this action to endeavour to raise the sieges of San Sebastian 
and Pampeluna. 


The comparative strength of the opposing forces at this time, 
as given by the historian Napier, was: the Allies, 82,000; the 
French, 78,000; but from the position in which the troops were 
necessarily placed, Wellington was at a disadvantage. 


On the 25th, Soult (after a stirring address to his troops in 
an order issued two days before) put his’ Army In motion against. 
the passes on the right of the position occupied by Byng 
and Morillo at Roncesvalles. Byng had received warning the 
evening before that some danger to his position was impending 
and had sent this information to Cole. Reille was entrusted 
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with the attack on the English right, and as soon as he came 
into contact with Byng, the latter was obliged to fall back a 
little, but managed to secure the pass of Ataloste. Cole, 
warned by Campbell of Reille’s strong advance, came up with 
the 4th Division, and when night fell Cole had managed 
to hold the great chain of the mountains with only a loss of 
380 men killed and wounded. His right was, however, turned 
at Orbaiceta. He had but ten or eleven thousand bayonets to 
oppose to thirty thousand, and his line of retreat was dangerous. 
During the night, therefore, he retreated through the passes 
and gained the valley of Urros, near Zubiri. The other troops 
followed, and Soult had thus possession of Magistral, the first 
ridge defended by the Allies. Sir R. Hill had at the same time 
been attacked at Puerto de Maya, in the valley of Baztan, and 
though he had gallantly held his own, when he heard that Cole 
had fallen back, he deemed it expedient to withdraw his troops 
to Irnita. The result, however, of the day’s operation was not 
altogether satisfactory to Soult, as he had only gained ten 
miles of advance and was still more than twenty miles from 
Pampeluna, with many strong positions still to overcome. 


Wellington did not hear of these events till late on the night 
of the 25th, but as soon as he became acquainted with what had 
happened, he made immediate preparations to strengthen his 
right flank, while still providing for the siege of San Sebastian 
and the investment of Pampeluna. Before he had proceeded 
far with his preparations, he learnt that Cole, aftcr consultation 
with Lieutenant-General Sir T. Picton, had not considered the 
position at Zubiri sufficiently strong to hold, had fallen still 
further back, and taken up a new positicn covering Pam- 
peluna. This new position was as follows:—The 3rd Division 
was on the extreme right in front of Huarte, extending along 
the hill to the left beyond Olaz. The 4th Division, with 
Gencral Byng’s Brigade from the 2nd Division, was on the 
left. Camphell’s and Conte de Amarante’s Portuguese were on 
the heights in front of Villaba, with their right on a hill which 
defended the high road from Zubiri and Roncesvalles. Some 
more Spanish troops under Generals Morillo and Conde de la 
Bisbal were in reserve. The British Cavalry under Cotton 
were placed near Huarte on the right. 


Lord Wellington joined the 3rd and 4th Divisions on the 
27th inst., as they were taking up the positions indicated above. 
The French were now scen approaching by a hill extending 
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from the high road to Ostiez to the high road to Zubiri, and 
they at once advanced against the Portuguese on the right of 
the 4th Division, but were driven back. The attack being 
renewed, and Wellington seeing that it was important to retain 
possession of this hill, reinforced the Portuguese with the 40th. 
Regiment and two other Regiments (one Spanish and one 
Portuguese), and they were able.to hold it, despite repeated 
attacks of the enemy, both on this day and the next. The 
French, however, managed on the 27th, to get possession of the 
village of Sauroren, which gave them communication with 
Ostiez, which place they held till night set in. 

Next morning, the Allies were joined by the 6th Division, 
and Wellington ordered the heights on the left of the valley of 
the Lanz to be occupied, while the 6th Division, were formed 
across the valley in rear of the left of the 4th Division, with 
their right on Oricain, and their left on the heights above the 
valley. The 6th Division were no sooner in position, than they 
were attacked by a large force of the enemy under Clausel, 
who issued out of the village of Sauroren with the evident 
intention of turning the left of the 4th Division, but were 
received with such a fierce tire from the heights occupied by 
this Division, and by Campbell’s Portuguese, and the 6th 
Division in front, that they were driven back with immense 
loss. In order to endeavour to extricate Clausel from his 
critical position in the valley of the Lanz, an attack was made 
by the French on the left of the height occupied by the 
4th Division and the 7th Cagadores. This was so fiercely pushed 
home, that the Portuguese staggered back, and the enemy gained 
a position on the hill, but the Portuguese rallied on Major- 
General Ross (appointed in July to the 2nd Brigade, vice Colonel 
Skerrett) of the 4th Division, and the whole charging on the 
French hurled them down the hill. At the bottom, the French 
gallantly reformed and made another attack, only to be again 
rolled back. Other French columns now coming on, a Portuguese 
Regiment on the right of General Ross, though fighting well, 
was obliged to give way, and the enemy gaining that part 
of the hill wheeled to its right, and driving against the 
exposed flank of Ross, forced him back, his lost ground being 
instantly occupied by that part of the enemy that had engaged 
his front. The fight here was now desperate, “charge suc- 
ceeded charge, and each side yielded and rallied by turns; 
yet this astounding effort of French valour ‘availed not.” 
Wellington sent forward Byng’s Brigade at a run, and two 
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Regiments, the 27th and 48th, of General Anson’s Brigade of 
the 4th Division coming up dashed against the crowded and 
struggling columns of the French, and with the bayonet sent 
them headlong down the mountain side with terrible losses. 
The 6th Division now moved forward to a position in the 
valley near the left of the 4th Division, and the French, finding 
it impossible to carry the hill} retired, and the action on the 
other part of the front also at this time ceased. 

While this fight was going on on the top of the mountain, the 
British Brigades of the 6th Division, strengthened by a Battery 
of Guns, had gained ground in the valley of Lanz, and had 
arrived on the same front with the victorious troops on the hill, 
but on the left of them. Reille’s French Brigades had, in the 
meantime, joined their right with the left of Clausel’s Division, 
and began forcing back the Spaniards on the left of the 
Ist Brigade of the 4th Division, the 40th Regiment bearing 
the brunt of the fighting. Four times did the French assail the: 
side of the hill on which the Brigade was posted, and each time 
they were driven back with heavy losses, and with fainter hearts, 
till at last, “three British Companies sufficed to bear down a 
whole French Brigade.” 

The loss of the French in the three days’ fighting was two 
Generals, and 1,800 put hors de combat; the loss of the Allies. 
was 2,600 men. 

Lord Wellington, in reporting the action, praised highly the- 
“oallant 4th Division,” which, he wrote, “had so frequently - 
been distinguished in this Army, surpassed their former good ° 
conduct.” The Officers of the Division he also specially — 
commended. Major-General Ross had two horses shot under him. 

Both Armies rested on the 29th from operations, but the 
preparations went on for a renewal of the conflict. General Hill. 
had been ordered by Wellington to march by Lanz on Lizasso (as 
soon as he heard that Cole and Picton had moved from Zubiri), | 
and Lord Dalhousie from San Estevan to the same place. Hill 
wasstrongly posted between Lizasso and Arestegui, covering the 
Marcalain and Irurzun roads, and menacing that leading from 
Lizasso to Olaque in rear of Soult’s right. The enemy during 
the night of the 29th and 30th occupied in strength the crest of 
the mountain on the left of the position of the Allies at Lanz, 
and opposite to the 6th and 7th Divisions. Lord Wellington 
having determined to attack these positions, ordered Lieutenant- 
General the Earl of Dalhousie to possess himself of the top of 
the mountain in his front, which would, he calculated, if gained, 
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turn the enemy’s right, while, at the same time, Lieutenant- 
General Sir T. Picton was to endeavour to turn their me by the 
road to Roncesvalles. 

During the. night of the 29th, Soult had heard from some 
deser ters of the contemplated movement of Wellington, and when 
day dawned, he saw that the information was correct, and at 
once took measures to meet the attack. He had had information 
also that Graham had retired from the Bidassoa and that Villatte 
had crossed it, and this made him imagine that his operations 
had relieved the pressure on San Sebastian, which he was most 
anxious to save. . With this view, he decided to prolong his right 
with D’Erlon’s Corps—which had arrived at Ostiez at noon on 
the 29th—then, cautiously drawing off the rest of his Army, place 
himself between the Allies and Bastin, in close connection with 
his reserve, and his frontier magazines. He had a difficult task 
to gain the position required, as Reille had to make a dangerous 
flank march across Wellington’s front. The movements were, 
however, safely accomalened: and on the morning of the 30th 
he occupied an exceedingly strong position, as already noted, on 
the crest of the mountain opposite the 6th and 7th Divisions. 

At 6am. on the 30th July, the French Army was in motion 
part towards Sauroren, part moving up the valley of the Lanz, 
Clausel being concentrated between Olabe and Ostiez. The 
fight began by Wellington opening out with his guns on to the 
valley, and by the advance of skirmishers from the 4th 
Division towards Sauroren. Soult had hoped by a determined 
attack of superior numbers to crush the Divisions that he 
supposed were attempting to turn his right, and he was successful 
in forcing back the left of the position occupied by Hill, who 
retired to the heights of Yquaras. By this success Soult 
obtained a fresh line of retreat through the pass of Dona Maria, 
a shorter communication with Villatte, and also a chance of 
forcing a way to the relief of San Sebastian. The result, 
however, of Wellington’s operations had a disastrous effect on 
these plans of Soult. Lord Dalhousie had been successful in 
driving the French from the hill they had occupied in defence of 
their right, while Picton, with the assistance of General Inglis 
with part of the 7th Division—rapidly advancing on the left— 
had driven the enemy headlong into the valley of Lanz, While 
this was going on, Cole had been very active against the light 
troops of Foy. He had advanced against ae front of the 
enemy’s position with the 7th Cacadores, supported by the 
llth Portuguese Reginient, the 40th, and the Battalion .of 
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Detachments under Colonel Bingham, in which was the Queen’s. 
These latter dauntlessly forced back the French in front, and, 
driving them to the mountains, materially helped the success of 
the day, at the end of which the enemy were in full retreat into 
the Aldindes, by the pass of Urteaga; the villages of Sauroren 
and Ostiez being left in the hands of the Allies. At the former 
of these places Wellington captured 1,400 French. Clausel was 
also by the end of the day driven back through the valley of 
Lanz as far as Olaque. The position captured by the Allies is 
described by Wellington as one of the strongest and most 
difficult of access he had ever seen occupied by troops. He was 
very jubilant at his success, and. praised highly the conduct of 
the General Officers and troops, particularly mentioning Lord 
Dalhousie, Major-General Inglis, Major-General the Hon. E. 
Pakenham, Major-General Byng, Lieutenant-General Sir L. Cole, 
and Sir T. Picton. 

In the affair of the 26th July, the Queen’s lost I rank-and-file 
killed, and 9 wounded, and one Lieutenant (Wiiliam Hutton) 
severely wounded. 

Lord Wellington, in a letter to Lord Liverpool, dated from 
his Headquarters Lesaca, 4th August, writes as to the loss of 
the French. ‘Their loss cannot be less than 15,000 men, and 
I am not certain that it is not 20,000 men. We have about 
4,000 prisoners. I never saw such fighting as on the 27th and 
28th July, the anniversary of Talavera, nor such determination 
as the troops showed.’’* 

Soult moved on the night of the 30th towards the pass of 
Dotia Maria, the Allies, following on in quick pursuit, 
overtook his rear between Lizasso and Puerto, and a sharp 
combat ensued, the French losing some 400 men. Soult, 
however, got away, and after passing Dona Maria, halted at 
San Estevan, in a deep narrow valley. He was now in a most 
dangerous and critical position, and Wellington was sanguine of 
compelling him to surrender. He had the 7th Division at Dofia 
Maria, Graham’s Spanish and the Light Divisions were ready to 
block the Vera and Kchallar exits from the valley. Byng was 
at Maya, and Hill moving by Almandaz. 

Wellington was quite alive to the peril of his foe, and made 
every precaution to hide the vicinity of his troops. Soult was 
apparently ignorant of his imminent danger. Everything 
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pointed to a splendid coup, when three marauding English 
soldiers being caught, the alarm was given, and in a short time 
the French columns began to move out of San Estevan towards 
Sumbilla. A terrible march now ensued, confusion reigned 
supreme, and Soult was only able by superhuman exertions to 
save the troops from dispersion. <A series of skirmishes and 
fights occurred along the roads and defiles, befure the French 
got away by Echallar. They lost most of their baggage and 
many prisoners. The French had lost heavily ; Wellington 
was not at all satisfied with the result. His arrangements, had 
he been ably seconded by his Generals, would have caused the 
destruction of the French host. 

During the night of the Ist August, Soult rallied his 
disordered and harassed forces, and on the morning of the 2nd, 
he was posted with his left on the rocks of Zagaramurdi, his 
right on the rock of Ivantelly ; Clausel’s three Divisions, now 
reduced to 6,000 men, occupied a strong position on a hill 
between the Puerto and the town of Echallar, but dangerously 
advanced in front of Soult. . 

Wellington resolved to fall upon Clausel with the 4th, 7th, 
and Light Divisions. The 4th Division, who were at Yanzi, 
marched upon Echallar to attack Clausel in front, while the 
Light Division turned his right, and the 7th Division moved 
against his left. The latter Division, led by General Barnes, 
arriving before the others, rushed up the steep slopes of the hill 
with such vigour and impetuosity, that the French were unable 
to withstand them, and the 4th Division coming up towards 
the end of the action, completed the rout, the French falling 
back fighting to a strong ridge beyond the pass of Echallar, 
with their right covered by the Ivantelly Mountains; Clausel 
was now attacked by the Light Division, and soon forced to 
retire in disorder from Echallar. Lord Wellington, in his 
despatches, praised highly the advance of the 7th Division 
under Major-General Barnes, which, he wrote, “was the 
admiration of all who witnessed it.” The losses of the English 
in this day’s fighting was about 400 men. 

The French now occupied the hills about Ainhoa, Clausel 
being on the hills in advance of Sarre. Reille was with his two 
Divisions at St. Jean de Luz, behind Villatte’s reserve, Foy was 
with his Division at St. Jean Pied de Port. 

The Armies now rested after their nine days’ continued 
movement and fighting, during which time they had fought ten 
serious actions. The Allies had lost 7,300 Officers and men 
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killed, wounded, and missing; the French a little more than 
double, including 4,000 saeroumacd prisoners. 

Soult, after the repulse at Echallar, took up a postion with 
his left on the hills of Ainhoa, his centre, under Clausel, was, as 
already noted, in front of Sarre, guarding the issues from Vera 
and Echallar, and his right, under Reille, lined the lower Bidassoa 
to the sea. Wellington occupied his old position from the pass 
of Roncesvalles to the mouth of the Bidassoa, with a somewhat 
changed position of the troops. The Fourth Division was 
posted near Lesaca, which was also Wellington’s Headquarters. 

Wellington by his splendid successes had now driven the 
French from the frontiers of Portugal and Madrid to the 
frontiers of France; and was still able, with an Army though 
exhausted by the gigantic efforts it had made on these moun- 
tain frontiers, to arrest the almost frantic efforts of Soult to 
resume the offensive and relieve San Sebastian and Pampeiuna. 

He was now in such a position that he was expected to invade 
France at once. In writing to Lord Bathurst, he says: “It is a 
very common error amongst those unacquainted with military 
affairs to believe that there are no limits to military success.” 
Tt was actually thought by the arm-chair military critics 
that he could go forward at once with San Sebastian and 
Pampeluna held strongly in his rear. It must be remembered 
also, that Soult still held a strong position on the mountains, 
which it would require some hard fighting to drive him out of. 
Wellington might have been able at this Tanelare to overcome the 
further resistance of Soult and invade France, but, as he justly 
remarked, he could go no further than to establish a position on 
the Adour; from which, in the face of the negotiations for 
peace going on in the North cf Europe, he might, if peace 
was declared, be compelied to withdraw into Spain under 
considerable difficulties. 

He now devoted himself to getting his troops ready in case 
a forward movement into France was to be made later on, after 
his rear was cleared by the reduction of San Sebastian and 
Pampeluna. He had also to be prepared for a resumption of 
the efforts of Soult to recover his position. 

There scems to have been a good deal of correspondence at 
this time, and some divergence of views between H.R.H. the 
Duke of York and Lord Wellington, respecting the formation of 
Provisional Battalions, H.R.H. having decided against any 
more being formed. In a letter to Lord Bathurst, dated llth 
August, Wellington expresses his regret that his decision against 
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the formation of these Battalions could not be reconsidered, 
and he remarks, “I have lately seen two of them engaged, viz. : 
that formed of the 2nd Battalion of the 24th and 58th Regimeut 
and that formed of the Queen’s and 2nd Battalion 53rd 
Regiment; it is impossible for any troops to behave better.”* 

On the 3lst August, after a long and exhausting siege, San 
Sebastian fell to our arms, and one of the most serious obstacles 
toa further advance of the Allies was removed, though for a 
time the castle held out against us, till, on the 9th September, 
after an heroic defence, the gallant Governor surrendered. 

On the day that San Sebastian fell the enemy made a most 
determined attack on the heights of San Marcial, which was 
the bar to their advance to relieve the siege of San Sebastian. 
In view of the probability of their making this attempt, 
Wellington had posted three Divisions (6000 men) of the Spanish 
Army, commanded by Genera] Don M. Freyre, on the heights 
of San Marcial and the town of Irun, with the Ist Division 
of British Infantry on their left and in rear of Irun. To still 
further secure the position, he, on the 380th, moved the two 
Brigades of the 4th Division up to the Sierra de Aya, close 
under the foundry of San Antonio, from which place they 
commanded the intersection of the roads coming from Vera 
and Lesaca. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 30th, the enemy crossed 
the Bidassoa in considerable strength, and made a desperate 
attack along the whole front of the Spanish position, but were 
met with such determination by the Spaniards that they were 
beaten back, some of them pursuing the French even across the 
river. Lord Wellington, in sending home an account of this 
fight, praised highly the conduct of the Spanish troops, who, he 
says, he found so capable of defending their post without 
assistance, that he had no occasion to make use of the Ist and 
4th Divisions. 

Nearly at the same time as the attack was made on San 
Marcial, the enemy, with another force of about three Divisions 
of Infantry, crossed the river in two columns by some fords 
below Salain, but were opposed so successfully by General 
Inglis with the Light Division, the 1st Division, and the 9th 
Portuguese Brigade, that they were checked. A fearful storm 
during the day had so swollen the river that they were unable 
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to pass the fords, and they lost heavily by having to cross by 
the Bridge of Vera during the night, General Skerrett’s Brigade 
of the Light Division rendering great service at this point. 

While these actions were going on on the left of the Army, 
Wellington had ordered an attack by the Spaniards under 
Marshal de Campo Don P. A. Giron on the enemy’s posts in 
front of Echallar under D’Erlon, while at the same time General 
Hill was to show the heads of his columns towards St. Jean 
Pied de Port. The Portuguese Brigades (who were with Giron), 
directed by Lord Dalhousie, drove the French from their camp 
behind Urdax, but Abbé, the French General in front of Ainhoa, 
collecting his whole force repulsed the Allies with some loss. 
The offensive movements of the Allies in this part having ceased 
about 12 o’clock on the 31st Soult, felt he might make another 
attempt on San Marcial, but the news of the movement of Hill 
on the side of St. Jean Pied de Port, and the knowledge of the 
loss of San Sebastian, made him hesitate, and ultimately he 
resolved to recover his former positions and remain on the 
defensive. 

Soult occupied a very strong position, which was the base of 
a triangle, Bayonne being the apex, and the great roads from 
Trun and St. Jean Pied de Port the sides. He had also a secure 
retreat into his entrenched Camp of Foy in front of the latter 
place. 

Wellington had at last yielded to political pressure, and had 
matured a plan for gaining a foothold in French territory, but. 
it involved a dangerous and daring enterprise, which however 
he did not shrink from. His plan was to make an attack 
on Soult’s left by seizing the Great Rhune Mountain, which, 
2,800 feet high, formed with the Commissari and the Bayonette 
Hills, a defence and mask for Soult’s right, and at the same 
time to attempt to force the passage of the Bidassoa river ; 
thus planting the left of his Army in the sacred soil of France. 
From the Rhune and its attendant hills, the Commissari and the 
Bayonette, he would be able to menace Soult’s right, and his 
communications would be shortened by gaining the road along 
the river from Irun to Vera. The 4th Division at this time 
were in camp near Kchallar. 

Early in October, 1,200 British soldiers having arrived from 
England, Wellington determined upon his great move. Giron 
with his Spaniards was. directed to assail a ridge of hills uniting 
the Commissari and the Great Rhune; the Light Division was 
to assail Bayonette Mountain and Puerto de Vera; Longa was 
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to move in two columns across the Bidassoa; Cole with the 
4th Division was to be behind the Light Division, and was to 
hold Santa Barbara, pushing forward detachments to secure 
the commanding points gained by the troops in the first line; 
the Sixth Division was to demonstrate on the right by Urdax 
and Zagaramurdi against D’Erlon’s advanced posts. This 
disposal of his forces gave him 20,000 men for the attack on 
the heights, and 25,000 for the passage of the Bidassoa. The 
Spaniards under Freyre were to descend the San Marcial 
heights, and, crossing the Biriala, assault the Bildox and 
Mandale Hills, turning the French left near Andaya, while the 
Ist and 5th Divisions, with Wilson and Lord Aylmer’s Brigades, 
were to attack the mountains Louis XIV., Caffé Républicain, 
and the town of Andaya. 

Wellington began his operations on the 7th, in the evening, 
under cover of a fierce hurricane, which enabled him to get his 
guns unobserved by the enemy on to the crest of San Marcial 
heights, and his columns in their respective positions on the 
banks of the river. Nota shot was fired till 7am. Aylmevr’s 
Brigade had passed the sands at low water level, when a rocket 
was sent up from the steeple of Fuenterabia as a signal. Soon 
seven columns could be:seen descendingfrom San Marcial, and it 
was not long before the crossing of the river was accomplished 
by the troops, and lines of battle formed on the opposite bank. 
The whole force now advanced on the positions assigned to them, 
and the French, taken by surprise, were everywhere forced back. 
Before Soult could arrive on the scene, his camps on the 
Bidassoa were lost, and the troops poured beyond Andaya. 
The Caffé Republicain, Louis XIV., and the Croix des Bouquets 
Mountains were carried, and Rielle driven headlong in disorder 
along the Royal Causeway and old road of Bayonne, with a loss 
of 8 guns and 400 men. The French were equally surprised 
on the side cf Vera, but the struggle for the Great Rhune and 
its attendant hills proved more bloody and fierce. Clausel had 
received about 4 a.m. the information that the Bayonette Hill 
was to be assaulted; at 7 a.m. he heard the first musket shots 
of the advancing Infantry, and it was not long before the open 
slope was covered with men, Ireyre capturing the Mandale 
Mountain, and pushing on by the road leading from the Bayonette 
to St. Jean de Luz, while Giron driving the French advanced 
post out of the Gorge from Vera to Sarre had pushed a 
Battalion towards the head of the Great Rhune, and with the 
British line fought his way up till arrested by a strong abattis 
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and a heavy fire. Fortunately an officer of the 43rd Regiment, 
with the now historical name of Havelock, was near; calling out 
to the Spaniards to follow him, he put his horse at the abattis, 
and clearing it at a bound, he so inspirited the Spaniards, that 
they rushed on and breaking through the French sent them 
headlong along the saddle ridge on the flanks of the Rhune. 
An attempt following on this to carry the almost inaccessible 
heights of the Hermitage, a rock on the Rhune, was defeated. 
The troops were able, however, to hold the slopes during the 
night, though the summit of the Rhune being held by the French 
made their position very insecure. 

Next day Wellington having observed that the left flank of 
the Rhune descending towards Sarre was less inaccessible, he 
concentrated the Spaniards there, designing to make a combined 
attack against the rock and the camp at Sarre. The Spaniards 
earried the rock, the 7th Division demonstrating against 
Sarre, and the 6th Division towards the bridge of Amotz. 
Clausel now began to be alarmed and abandoned the slope of 
the Rhune, his advanced works in the basin below, and the Fort 
of San Barbe, and retired in the night to the Smaller Rhune. 
Ultimately the operations were completely successful. For 
some days after Soult was apprehensive that Wellington would 
follow up his success, but finding no movement made, he 
concentrated his attention to increasing his defensive works 
covering St. Jean de Luz, and forming a second chain of 
entrenched camps behind those of Clausel and D’Erlon, covering 
the great road from Bayonne to St. Jean Pied de Port. 

Wellington’s Headquarters were now removed from Lesaca 
to Vera, and the allied Army was reorganised in three Grand 
Divisions. The Ist Brigade of the 4th Division were in camp 
near Vera; the right under Hill extended from Roncesvalles 
to the Bastin; the centre under Beresford occupied Maya, the 
Echallar, the Rhune, and the Bayonette Mountains, while the 
left under Sir John Hope (who had succeeded Graham) extended 
from the Mandale to the sea. 

On the 31st October, after a siege of nearly four months, 
Pampeluna fell, and there was now no stronghold retained by 
the French in the North of Spain, except the unimportant place 
of Santona. With the troops thus set free Wellington’s hands 
were further strengthened, and he had no places in his rear to 
give him anxiety. He was now with one foot in France, able 
to consider how to strike a further blow and carry forward his 
triumphant Army into that country. 
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It may be well here to give again the composition of the 
4th Division commanded by Lieutenant-General the Honourable 
Sir F. Lowry Cole, K.B. 

The Ist Brigade, commanded by Major-General Anson, con- 
sisted of the Ist Battalion 27th, the Ist Battalion 40th, the 
lst Battalion 48th, the 2nd Battalion of Detachments (com- 
prising four Companies of the Queen’s and four Companies of 
the 58rd Foot), and 1 Company of the 60th Regiment,—total 
strength, 1,933. 

The 2nd Brigade, Major-General Ross commanding, consisted 
of the lst Battalion the 7th, Ist Battalion the 20th, 1st Battalion 
93rd, and 1 Company Brunswick-Oels. Total strength, 1,437. 
Total strength of the Division, 3,370. 

This is taken from the Monthly Return at the end of 
the year, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
18138-1814. 


PYRENEES—TOULOUSE. 


ConTENTS.—Difficulties of Soult and Wellington—Position of the two Torces 
after the Fall of Pampeluna—Battle and Passage of the Nivelle— 
Gallantry of the 2nd Battalion of Detachments—Advance of the Army 
after the Passage—Soult rallies at Bidart-Ustaritz—Retreats further 
to Bayonne—Wellington’s Despatches on the late Events and Account 
of the Captures of Guns, Ammunition, and Prisoners—Losses of the 
Allies—Losses of the Queen’s Detachment—General Sir Lowry Cole’s 
Report on the Fourth Division—Soult obtains Reinfurcements—Welling- 
ton uneasy for his Right Flank—Troops go into Cantonments—Heax'- 
quarters changed to St. Jean de Luz—Position of the Allies—Soult’s 
Position explained—Wellington’s Dispositions for the Passage of the 
Nive—Passage of the Nive—Soult prepares to attack Wellington, whose 
two Wings were separated by the River Nive—Gallant Defence of Sir 
John Hope—Advance of the Third, Fourth, Sixth, and Seventh 
Divisions, and Arrest of Soult’s Aad yante—Soialt again atiacks Hope—Is 
again repulsed—Attacks Hill—Position of Hill—Battle of St. Pierre— 
Retreat of Soult—Wellington’s Plans to gain the Confidence of the 
French Peasantry—Difficulty of controlling the Spanish Soldiers— 
The four Companies of the Queen’s march to St. Jean de Luz and get 
new Clothing—Rejoin the 4th Division at St. Severe, Queen’s Detachment 
being stationed at Ustaritz—Strength of the four Companies in the 
Detachment—Changes in the Position of the Troops—Paniiculars of 
the Headquarters and six Companies at Home—Names of Ships and 
Description of the six Companies on their Voyage Home—dArrival at 
Portsmouth — Particulars of the Staff and of the six Companies—Establish- 
ment and Cost of the Regiment—Prisoners of War ordered to be struck 
off the Strength—The Six Companies removed from Battle to Chichester— 
Soldiers allowed to enlist after completing limited Service—Corporal 
and four Men of the Regiment drowned in the Severn—Two Senior 
Captains at Battle ordered to Spain—The Six Companies inspected— 
Strength—Again inspected—Strength—Colours reported to be much 
worn—New Regulations for Allowances to Non-commissioned Officers 
on the March—Commencement of the Rank of Colour Sergeant—Colonel 
Munday appointed to command the Regiment—Officers appointed to 
recruiting Service — Lieutenant-General Sir Lowry Cole appointed 
Colonel of the Regiment in place of General Coates. deceased—General 
Coates still alive—Appointment cancelled—Movements of Soult in 
Spain—Counter Movements of Wellington—Position of the Fourth 
Division—Wellington’s Advance arrested by bad - Weather—Again 
advances—Soult withdraws behind the River Joyeuse—His new Dis- 
psitions—Position of the Allies and of the French—Review of the two 
Positions—Wellington’s clever Policy of conciliating the Peasants — 
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_ Wellington begins Operations—Sends forward the Third and Fourth 


Divisions —Bad Weather—Wellinzton’s Difficulties—Soult’s Difficulties— 
Soult's great Plans sent to the Emperor—Napoleon does not accept 
them—Withdraws two Divisions of Infantry and some Cavalry and 2,000 
of his best Soldiers from Soult to join his Imperial Guard—Rejection of 
the Treaty of Valencay—Wellington forms large Magazines at the 
Ports—Decides to cross the Adour and besiege Bayonne—Estimated 
Strength of the Allies—Strength of Soult’s Forces—Wellington’s Plans— 
The Allies begin Operations—Harispé: Taupin, and Foy forced back on 
the Bidouze—Soult deceived as to the Designs of Wellington—Pusition of 
the Fourth and Seventh Divisions—Allies take Possession of the great 
Road running from Sauveterre to Navarrens—Fourth Division advances 
to Bidache on the Bidouze—Soult puzzled as to the Designs of Welling- 
ton—Wellington visits the Position on the Adour—Leaves the Task of 
the Crossing to Hope and returns to the Main Body—Hope crosses the 
Adour below Bayonne—Gallantry of the Fleet—Wellington’s Operations 
in the Gaves—Hill passes the Gave d’Oleron—Marshal Beresford crosses 
the Gave de Pau—Soult retreats to Orthes—Takes up a strong Position 
at Orthes—Battle of Orthes—Losses in the Battle—Wellington follows 
up his Defeated Enemy—Crosses the Adour—Hill drives back D’Erlon— 
Combat of Aire—Defeat of Clausel and Capture of French Magazines— 
Soult’s dangerous Position—The Spectre of Bourbonism—Wellington 
advised that Preliminaries of Peace had been proposed—Beresford 
ordered to march to Bordeaux—He occupies the Town—Lord Dalhousie 
at Langon—Municipality of Bordeaux, assisted by the Duke D’ Angouléme, 
proclaims Louis the Eighteenth—Lord Wellington instructs Lord 
Dalhousie to take the River Defences—Arrival of Admiral Penrose— 
He secures the Command of the River Garonne—Lord Dalhousie crosses 
the Garonne—Action at Elantiers—Admiral Penrose breaks up French 
Flotilla on the Garonne—Captures the Batteries there—Wellington 
concentrates his Forces at Aire—Soult delayed by the Loss of his 
Magazines — He reorganises his Army in Six Divisions — Hearing of 


the Fall of Bordeaux he retreats to Lemberge and Simacourbe— 


Decides’ to retreat on Toulouse—Wellington harasses Soult towards 
Vic Begorre—Action at Vic Begorre— Action at Tarbes—Clausel cleverly 
stops Wellington's Pursuit of his defeated enemy—Soult in consequence 
gets safely away towards Toulouse—Cavalry Skirmish at St. Gaudens— 
Soult’s hasty Retreat to Toulouse—Review of Soult’s Position at 
Toulouse—The Defences—His Skill in arravging the Defence— 
Soult outmarches Wellington by three Days—Wellington begins 
Operations against the Position on the Day of his Arrival before 
St. Cyprien and opposite Toulouse—Wellington’s Plans before the Battle 
of Toulouse—Description of his Position—Soult’s Dispositions—Welling- 
ton’s position—Battle of Toulouse—Soult undismayed by his Defeat 
prepared for further Defence—Decides to retreat next Morning— 
Establishes his Forces at Villefranque—Wellington enters Toulouse— 
Toulouse an unnecessary Battle—DProvisional Government established at 
Paris and Abdication of Napoleon—Soult not aware of it—Losses 
at the Battle of Toulouse—Marshal Beresford’s Account of the Action 
of his Division and the Action of the Provisional Battalion— 
Gonvention of Toulouse—A Detachment of the 3rd Battalion of the 
Regiment near Toulouse with Provisional Battalion under the Marquis 
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of Buckingham—The four Companies of the Queen’s at Bretagne and 
Bordeaux—Embark at Pauillac for England—Strength on Embarkation — 
The four Companies land at Cork—March to Fermoy—Embark for 
England—Land at Portsmouth—Names of the Officers who returned 
with the four Companies—The Headquarters of the Regiment moved 
from Chichester to Portsmouth—Moved to Haslar Barracks—Men of the 
Regiment who had joined the French Army in order to have an 
Opportunity of Escaping—Establishment and Pay of the Regiment— 
Inspection of the Regiment at Chichester and at Haslar Barracks— 
Strength—Considerable Amount of Correspondence on Recruiting. | 


THE fall of Pampeluna obliged Soult to take up a different 
position; while it held out it had been his intention to have 
continued his efforts to re-enter Aragon. He had found, 
however, the greatest difficulty in provisioning his troops, and 
had it not been that he was able to get some supplies by sea he 
would have been forced to retire beyond the Adour. Welling- 
ton also had experienced great difficulty in feeding his troops ; 
this, coupled with the pressure that was being put upon him by 
the Ministers at home to advance, and the knowledge that 
Napoleon’s disasters in Germany (including the fatal bettle of 
Leipsig) precluded any chance of the French Army in front of 
him being augmented, determined him to go on, his first action 
being the battle and the passage of the Nivelle. 

Wellington’s plans for his advance had been carefully arranged. 
He saw that it would be a dangerous and difficult task to 
force Soult’s right, but he noted that the weakest portion of the 
defence was the opening between the Rhune mountains and the 
Nivelle. He therefore determined that his main efforts should 
be in that direction. The opening of the Rhune narrowed at 
the Bridge of Amotz, and it was the least fortified position; the 
River Nivelle was also fordable above the bridge, and would 
thus enable the movements of the troops to be more tactically 
directed. “A powerful force acting in that direction could 
pass by D’Erlon’s first line, break in upon the right of his 
second line, and upon Clausel’s left, and outflank them both.” 
At the same time he designed to hold the right of Soult’s line 
in check. Soult’s position, shortly stated, was as follows :— 
His right rested on St. Jean de Luz, and the left on the right 
bank of the River Nivelle, the centre being on La Petite la 
Rhune de Sarre, and on the heights behind the village. The 
left was commanded by D’Erlon, the left of whose first line rested 
on the Mondarin rocks (which were fortified), running along a 
range of hills, strongly entrenched, to the Nivelle. The second 
line was on a broad ridge several miles behind Ainhoa, with its 
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right touching the Bridge of Amotz. Clausel’s position was on 
the right of this second line, along a range of hills, strongly 
fortified, to Ascain. Other French troops were entrenched at 
Serres, connecting Clausel with Villatte, the latter general’s 
troops being on a ridge crossing the gorges of Olette and Joliment. 
The French right was under the command of Reille. 

Day had hardly broke on the 10th November when the 
battle and passage of the Nivelle commenced, and the guns 
flashed forth the signal to begin the fight. The attack was made 
in Columns of Divisions, each division led by the general officer 
commanding it, and each forming its own reserve. The object 
of the attack being to force the enemy’s centre and to establish 
a position in rear of the French right. Lieutenant-Gencral 
Sir Rowland Hill directed the movements of the right column, 
and Marshal Sir William Beresford the movement of the richt 
centre, the troops of the latter consisting of the 3rd and 
7th Divisions, under General Colville and Marshal de Campo 
Lecor, the 4th under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Sir Lowry Cole. The 4th Division was in motion as soon as 
the signal was made, and assisted by the 7th Division were soon 
able to obtain possession of the great redoubts of San Barbe 
and Grenada in front of Sarre. They were assisted in this 
operation by eighteen guns, which pounded away on the 
principal redoubt of San Barbe. The centre of this attack was 
led by the Battalion of Detachments, commanded by Colonel 
Bingham, consisting of the four Companies of the Queen’s with 
the Companies of the 53rd Regiment. Deep ditches surrounded 
the ramparts of the redoubt, but these difficulties were overcome 
by the men carrying bags of fern to fill up the ditches. Themen 
also carried scaling ladders to enable them to mount the high 
walls of the redoubt. While the guns were pouring forth their 
stream of shot and shell, the gallant fellows of the Queen’s and 
53rd with a British cheer rushed forward, and surmounting all 
obstacles soon got into the works, the French not killed in the 
mélée leaping over the walls and escaping. <A deep ravine, 
which was immediately in rear of the redoubt, prevented the 
further advance of the Battalion in pursuit; they were, 
however, able to direct a sharp and telling fire on the retreating 
French, causing them much loss. 

As soon as the La Barbe Redoubt was in our hands, Ross’s 
Battery of Horse Artillery galloped to the rising ground in 
rear of the Grenada Fort, and by their fire drove the French 
out of it also. An advance against the village of Sarre was 
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now made, and a vigorous attack by the 4th Division under 
Lowry Cole, assisted on the left by the 3rd Division under 
Major-General the Hon. C. Colville, and on the right by the 
Spaniards under Marshal Giron, soon drove the enemy out 
of it. While all this was going on, General Hill had, about 
7 a.m., after a long and difficult night march, got into touch 
with the enemy, and had vigorously assailed D’Erlon’s forces. 
The 2nd Division drove the enemy from the front of Urdax 
and Ainhoa, Major-General Byng’s Brigade in this division 
greatly distinguishing itself in carrying the enemy’s entrench- 
meuts and a redoubt which had been erected there. The 
6th Division, under Major-General Clinton, then crossed the 
Nivelle lower down, and threatened the bridge of Amotz; 
having thus covered the passage of the river for Hamilton’s 
Portuguese, the latter were enabled to support Clinton’s right 
in the further operations. The historian of the Peninsula 
‘gives a splendid word picture of the fight at this period, which 
we cannot help producing: “It was now eight o’clock, and from 
the smaller Rhune a splendid spectacle of war opened upoa 
the view. On the left the ships of war sailing to and fro were 
exchanging shots with the fort of Socoa, and Hope, menacing 
all the French lines in the low ground, sent the sound of a 
hundred pieces of artillery bellowing up the rocks, to be 
answered by nearly as many from the tops of the mountains. 
On the right, the summit of the Great Alchubia was just lighted 
by the rising sun, and 50,000 men rushing down its enormous 
slopes with ringing shouts, seemed to chase the receding shadows 
into the deep valley. The plains of France, so long overlooked 
from the towering crags of the Pyrenees, were to be the prize 
of battle, and the half-famished soldiers in their fury broke 
through the iron barrier erected by Soult as if it were but a 
screen of reeds.’* | 

The advance of Hill was now further pushed home, D’Erlon’s 
opposition being hampered by the progress of the battle on the 
left of the Nive. About 11 o’clock Hill managed to get through 
the rugged ground covering the redoubts that had been erected, 
and Clinton, with the 6th Division, having turned the ravine 
on the left, the French were driven from some half-finished 
works covering the bridge of Amotz; Hill (the first redoubt 
having been captured while Hamilton with his Portuguese 
menaced the second) with Byng and the 2nd Division stormed 


* Napier, vol. v., Book xxiil., chap. 1., p. 871. 
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the third redoubt. This was too much for the French General 
D’Armagnac, who defended this portion of the field, and he, 
after setting fire to his hutted camp, retreated behind St, Pé. 
The other French Brigades retired also. 

The retreat of D’Erlon was hastened by the progress of the 
érd, 4th, and 7th Divisions, who had carried the heights of 
Sarre, which had been defended vigorously by General Conroux. 
These Divisions then pushed on towards the bridge of Amotz, 
“ forming in conjunction with the 6th Division the small end of 
the wedge into which Beresford’s and Hill’s Corps were now 
thrown.” The French were now driven from all their works 
covering the bridge, Conroux’s Division being completely 
shattered, that brave officer falling mortally wounded near the 
bridge. 

The heights being now carried on both banks of the Nivelle 
(the right of the centre attack), the 3rd and 7th Divisions were 
sent forward by the left and the 5th Division by the right of 
the river upon St. Pé. As soon as the latter Division got near 
the 3rd, which was under the Command of Major-General the 
Hon. C. Colville (the 7th, being under the Spanish General), 
they crossed the river by the bridge of Amotz and another 
bridge above St. Pé. Wellington had halted the 4th Division 
and had ordered it with the Light Division and Giron’s reserve 
to hold the heights above Ascain, on the reverse slope of Clausel’s 
orignal position, facing the camp of Serres and covering the 
movement on that side. Wellington now crossed the river and 
sent two Divisions (8rd and 7th) against the new position that 
had been taken up by the French General Maransin. Here 
there was a bitter struggle, in which scme of the English 
Regiments suffered severely. The Allies were however soon well 
established on the rear of the French right, who, destroying all 
the bridges on the lower Nivelle, retired, and at daybreak had 
reached the heights of Bidart on the road to Bayonne. 

The next day, the 11th, the whole Army advanced, General 
Sir John Hope fording the river above St. Jean de Luz, and 
Marshal Beresford moving by the roads leading to Arbonne, 
while Hill, connecting his left with Beresford, with his centre 
took possession of Suraide and Espelette facing Cambo. These 
movements necessarily took some time, which Soult took 
advantage of, rallying his troops upona third line of only 
partially fortified camps, with his right upon the canal at 
Bidart, his centre at Helbacea Borda, and his left at Ustaritz 
on the river Nive. Drcading, however, another battle with the 
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victorious Allies in a position not quite secure and with a front 
of nearly eight miles, he drew back his centre and left to 
Arbonne and Arauntz, and breaking down the bridyes on the 
Nive at Ustaritz, he next morning—the 12th November— 
retired to the ridge of Beyris, with his right near Anglet and 
his left in the entrenched camp at Bayonne. 

The Commander-in-Chief, in the despatches sent home by his 
Aide-de-Camp Lieutenant the Marquis of Worcester, praised 
highly the conduct of all the troops, who had driven the French 
from positions they had, with great labour and care, been 
fortifying for three months. The spoils of war included 
51 pieces of cannon, and 6 tumbrels of ammunition, and all 
the Field Magazines at St. Jean de Luz and Espelette. The 
number of prisoners taken was 1,400, and the French lost in 
killed and wounded 4,265 Officers and men. The total losses of 
the Allies were 343 Officers and men killed, 2,278, wounded, 
and 73 missing. The Queen’s Detachment lost 2 men killed, 
1 Sergeant and 1 Drummer and 25 rank-and file wounded. 

In the report of Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir Lowry Cole 
to Marshal Sir Wm. Carr Beresford of the operation of the 
4th Division on the 10th November, he writes, “The conduct of 
the Division was such as I could desire. To Major-Generals 
Anson * and Ross, and Colonel Vasconcellos, I feel much 
indebted; and my thanks are due to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fraser of the Royal Artillery, and the three Brigades of Guns 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Ross, Major Symphe 
and Captain Douglass, for their conduct in the attack against 
the enemy’s first redoubt. The conduct of the 40th and 48th 
Regiments commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Thornton and 
Brigade-Major Bell, was conspicuous. I likewise feel much 
indebted to Colonel Bingham of the Provisional Battalion, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maclean of the 27th Regiment, and Brigade- 
Major Thomas in command of the Light Company. The 
Portuguese Brigade, as usual, conducted itself to my satisfaction, 
particularly the Cacadores, in the attack on the village of 
Sarre.” f 

Lord Wellington had taken up his Headquarters at St. Pé — 
on the llth November, from whence, on the 15th, he sent the 


* Commanding the Brigade in which the Battalion of Detachments 
commanded by Colonel Bingham (composed of the Companies of the Queen’s 
and 53rd Regiments) was posted. 

+ Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, Murray, London, 1859, vol. viii., 
p. 370. 
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despatch already noted. He remained at St. Pé till the 16th, 
when he removed to St. Jean de Luz. 

' When Soult, after his retreat to Bayonne, had got his troops 
together and a little restored their confidence in themselves 
and their leaders, he made arrangements to reinforce by three 
Divisions from D’Erlon’s troops, the position at Cambo, at which 
place he had left Foy with a sufficient body of troops to guard 
the passage of the Nive. 

' Wellington was a little uneasy for his right flank while Soult 
commanded the Cambo passage, so on the 16th he sent Hill 
to threaten it. On Hill’s advance the French destroyed all the 
entrenchments covering the passage and also the bridge itself, 
thus actually doimg the work designed by Wellington and 
securing his flank at that place. The troops upon this went 
into cantonments to wait for an abatement of the bad weather, 
the continued rain rendering movements of guns and material 
in the stiff clayey soil most difficult. The operations were much 
hampered by the excesses of the troops, which drove the French 
people in terror from the vicinity of the Allies. The stern retri- 
bution meted out by Lord Wellington to the soldiers who were 
thus imperilling the Campaign and disgracing the Army soon 
restored confidence, and the French people returned to their 
homes. It was then that the Commander-in-Chief changed his 
Headquarters to St. Jean de Luz, and the troops were established 
in permanent cantonments. 

The position of the Allies was now as follows: The left wing 
occupied a broad ridge astride the great road beyond Bidart; 
the centre was a continuation of this ridge, partly on the hill 
San Barbe and extended by Arauntz to Ustaritz; the right 
was thrown back to face D’Erlon’s position, and extended by 
Cambo to Itzatzu. Advanced posts were pushed well forward 
and the rear was well covered; Espelette, Suraide, Ainhoa, St. 
Pé, Sarre, and Ascain also were occupied. 

- Early in December, the weather having moderated, Artillery 
was brought up to the front, and preparations made to force 
the passage of the Nive at Cambo and Ustaritz. 

Bayonne, which, being situated at the confluence of the Nive 
and Adour, commanded the passage of both, and which had been 
carefully covered by entrenchments, was held by six Divisions 
of the French. Beyond the Nive, D’Erlon was posted, with 
four Divisions, and his position covered by an entrenched camp 
called the “front of Mousserolles,”’ between that river and the 
Upper Adour. The French troops extended further up the right 
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of the Nive to Ustaritz, and from thence to Cambo, the latter 
position being, as before stated, held by Foy. D’Erlon himself 
occupied a range of heights two miles in front of the camp, with 
his right at Villefr anque on the Nive, and his left at Old Moguerre 
near the Adour. 

Orders were issued by Wellington that the passage was to be 
forced on the 9th December. Hope, with the Ist, 5th, and Light 
Divisions, some unattached Infantry, Vandeleur’s Cavalry, and 
12 guns, in all 24,000 men was to force back the French position 
between Nive and the sea, this movement being made partly to 
examine the course of the lower Adour with a view to subsequent 
operations, but principally to keep Soult’s troops in check, while 
Beresford and Hill crossed the Nive. To support this double 
vperation, the 4th and 7th Divisions were on the 8th moved up 
from Ascain and Espelette. 

In Wellington’s careful arrangement for occupying the sonatey 
on the right bank of the River Nive,—in which arrangement 
the orition and objects of the movements of every position of 
the Allied Army is most carefully detailed,—the 4th Division, 
on moving from Ascain was ordered to encamp in such a situa- 
tion that would enable it ‘either to give immediate support 
to the right of the Light Division in the neighbourhood of 
Arcangues, or to make a movement toits right towards Arauntz, 
according to circumstances.”* Beresford was to cross the river 
by pontoons at Ustaritz. He was to have with him the 3rd and 
6th Divisions, 6 guns, and a Squadron of Cavalry. Hill, with 
the 2nd Division, Hamilton’s Portuguese, Vivian’s and Alten’s 
Cavalry, and 14 guns, was to ford the river at Cambo and 
Larressore. Hill’s movement on the right was to be covered by 
Morillo, who was to cross the river at Itzatzu. 

At daybreak on the 9th December, a beacon light on the 
heights of Cambo gave the signal for the attack, and very soon, 
in spite of the efforts of the French, they were driven from the 
right bank of the river and retired towards Bayonne by the 
road to St. Jean Pied de Port. Foy, who had been pressed back 
by Beresford at Ustaritz, had some difficulty in assuring his 
retreat. As soon as Hill was across the river at Cambo (having 
crossed it in three columns), he marched to the heights of 
Lormenthoa, facing Moguerre and Villefranque, where he was 
joined by the 6th Division under Clinton, after they had forced 
the Bridge at Ustarivz. An attack was now made onthe forces 


© Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, vol. viil., p. 410. 
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stationed here, commanded by the French General D’ Armagnac. 
After some sharp fighting, a position was gained by the Allies 
about Villefranque, which enabled a Brigade of the 2nd Division 
to join hands with Hill. Soult had by this time come up from 
Bayonne, and there was some danger ‘that while the forces of 
Wellington were still moving in the deep roads their heads of 
columns might be menaced by Soult bringing up fresh Divisions 
from the other side of the Nive. To prevent this, which 
Wellington had foreseen, he had ordered up Hope and Alten 
from the left. Hope, who had 12 miles to march, moved forward 
by the great road from St. Jean de Luz towards Bayonne, he 
having carefully reconnoitred the enemy’s entrenched camp under 
Bayonne, and the course of the Adour below the town. In order 
to do this -effectually, he had to drive in the enemy’s posts at 
Biarritz and Anglet. At the same time the Light Division 
under Major-General C. Alten advanced to Bussussary and 
Arcangues, and after Hope had driven in the French outposts 
he went forward and reconnoitred that part of the enemy’s 
entrenchments in his front. In the evening Hope and Alten 
fell back towards their original position. 

Next day, the 10th December, General Hill found that the 
enemy had retired from the position they had occupied the day 
before and had gone into their entrenched camp on the side of 
the Nive. He therefore occupied tbe position that had been 
intended for him, which included that from which the French 
had retired, with his right towards the Adour and his left at 
Villefranque, and communicating with the centre of Marshal Sir 
William Beresford’s army by a bridge laid over the Nive. 

Wellington was, however, in a position of some little danger, 
for his movements not having been completed, the wings of his 
Army were separated by the river Nive. Soult, with quick 
insight of this weakness of his enemy’s position, resolved 
to fall upon one of the wings, that of Hope, with his whole 
united force. His preparations for this move were soon made. 

Kight thousand troops from the garrison of Bayonne were to 
occupy the entrenched camp at Mousserolles; D’Erlon was to 
pass by the bridge of boats near that place and take post behind 
Clausel on the other side of the Nive. Sixty thousand of the 
French with 40 guns, if circumstances favoured the attack, 
were to assail the Allies,ewhose strength at that point was only 

30,000 and 24 guns. 
Early on the morning of the 10th December, Soult moved out 
of his camp, Reille with Boyer and Maucune’s Divisions, 
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Sparre’s Cavalry, and twenty to thirty guns, came on against 
Hope by the main road, followed by Foy and Villatte, who easily 
drove back our picquets. These troops retired with superb 
order and discipline, so that when they got into the open plain 
at Bussussary, they formed up in such good order that the 
Light Division had time to fall back unmolested and to secure 
the main position of Hope. It was about 9 o’clock when Reille 
had driven in the outposts and advanced on the main position, 
but, embarrassed by bad roads and a narrow front, and also being 
obliged to advance between two large tanks, it was not till noon 
that his attack was developed. This fortunate delay saved the 
position, for Hope was by that time able to bring up his forces, 
and by a series of brilliant and gallant actions, in which the 
Sth Regiment particularly distinguished itself, he was able to 
check the advance and even to make 500 prisoners. Twice the 
French advanced against the position, but Sir John Hope, 
present everywhere where danger was, and animating the hard 
pressed troops by his intrepid conduct, kept them at bay till 
3 p.m., about which time Soult, having got up all his troops, was 
preparing to make a general advance. Just then Clausel 
reported that a large body of fresh troops were coming up 
apparently from the other side of the Nive. These troops were 
the 3rd, 4th, 6th, and 7th Divisions, which Wellington, seeing 
how matters were progressing, had brought up from Hill’s posi- 
tion. Hill, when he had occupied the evacuated French position, 
had pushed on close to the Mousserolles camp, sending his 
Cavalry along the banks of the Adour. 

Wellington, now hearing the cannonade on the left bank of 
the Nive, made the 3rd and 6th Divisions repass the river, and 
when he found out how matters were proceeding on Hope’s front, 
he sent the 7th Division towards the left, the 3rd to Urdain, 
and the 4th to an open heathy ridge about a mile behind 
Arcangues. A Brigade was sent on also to cover Arbonne, and 
General Lowry Cole prepared to march with his whole Division 
in case the enemy got in between Hope and Alten. These 
movements arrested Soult’s advance, and the struggle for the 
day was over, 

The next day, the llth, Wellington, anxious to ascertain 
what the French were doing on his left, sent forward the 9th 
Regiment to reconnoitre. Deceived by the fog, the regiment 
advanced too far, and narrowly escaped capture. Later on 
in the day the French made another attack on LHope’s 
position, but was again unsuccessful. In the two days’ fighting 
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the Allies lost 1,800 men placed hors de combat, and 300 were 
made prisoners. The French lost nearly 2,600, Villatte, the 
capable French General, being wounded. They also lost two 
German regiments, one of Nassau, and one of Frankfort, who, 
after the fighting on the 10th, came over to the Allies. On the 
12th, both sides seemed disinclined to come to close quarters. 
The advanced posts of the Ist Division, under Major-General 
Howard, were rather feebly attacked by the enemy, but the main 
body of the French did not move forward. 

Qn the 13th December, a desperate attempt was made by 
Soult to capture Hill’s position, but Wellington, who had 
foreseen this movement, had during the night ordered Sir 
William Beresford to reinforce Hill with the 6th Division, 
which crossed the Nive at daylight on the 12th; he further 
reinforced Hill with the whole of the 4th Division and two 
Brigades of the 3rd. Soult, in preparation for the fight, which 
is called the battle of St. Pierre, had marched up seven Divisions 
through Bayonne, leaving only two of Villatte’s Divisions in the 
entrenched camp. He had not failed to note the strengthening 
of Sir Rowland Hill’s position by the march of part of Sir W. 
Beresford’s forces, and this caused him to believe that the Allies 
were gathering to attack his centre. 

It will be as well, before describing shortly the desperately 
contested battle of St. Pierre, to show the position of Hill’s 

forces, and his total strength at the commencement of the action. 
His position covered a front of about 2 miles, but the total 
breadth of his defence between the two rivers Nive and Adour 
was about four miles. His left, under General Pringle, was on 
a hill overlooking the River Nive, on which the left rested, 
guarding the pontoon bridge there. Pringle was separated from 
the centre, by a stream and some ponds in a marshy valley. 
The centre, under General Stewart, was astride a road that runs 
over some heights on which is the village of St. Pierre, while 
the right of the position, under General Byng, was on a height 
running parallel with the Adour, on which was the village of 
Old Moguerre. In front of the heights of St. Pierre was a range 
of hills held by the French. 

General Sir Rowland Hill took up his position on a hill 
behind St. Pierre, where he commanded a view of the whole 
field. His strength on the morning of the battle was 13,457 
Officers and men. This was of course exclusive of the re- 
inforcements which arrived later in the day, consisting of the 
Oth, 4th, and 3rd Divisions, and the two Brigades of the 7th, 
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who were on the march to reinforce him. The expected 
arrival of the reinforcements gave, of course, great confidence 
to General Hill in making his movements, but his fight was 
won before the 6th Division, the first to arrive, was on the 
ground. He must have felt, had he known it, a little uncer- 
tain of this succour, as during the night heavy rains had so swollen 
the Nive that the bridge of communication had been carried 
away, and he was therefore for a time quite cut off. Fortunately 
it was replaced in time, and the 6th Division was the first to cross. 

It is not necessary for our narrative to describe in much detail 
this desperately contested battle, as the 4th Division, though 
brought up at the end, did not take any part in it, but it was a 
splendid example of British valour and skill, and one of the most 
sanguinary and well-fought actions of the whole of the Peninsular 
War. The fight began by Soult at 8.30 a.m. pushing back the 
picquets covering the centre position, at the same time General 
Daricau was sent against the left of the position, while General 
D’ Armagnac was sent forward to turn Byng’s right on the hill 
of Old Moguerre. General Abbé, who was in command in the 
centre, made his attack with impetuosity, and soon forced back 
the Allies’ front, but General Barnes with the 92nd and some 
Portuguese troops was by the greatest exertions able to stem the 
tide of attack. More French Divisions coming up to support 
Abbé, Hill saw that help here was necessary and urgent, and 
brought up one of his Reserve Brigades, at the same time sending 
on the other to the help of Byng, who was being hardly pressed 
by D’Armagnac on the right. The French advance was checked, 
though not without superhuman exertions and terrible losses. 
Hill himself leading the Portuguese reserve Brigade in the 
centre. The rush of the Allies’ reserve was so well timed, and 
the troops in action were so valiantly and stubbornly kept at it, 
that the French were at last forced back in the centre, and 
Pringle having driven back the attack made by Daricau, the 
fight was beginning to tell in favour of the Allies. On the 
right, the French under D’Armagnac had been more successful, 
had got past Byng’s flank, and by noon was in rear of him, 
but the Battalion of Reserves sent forward by Hill, coming up 
just in time, arrested the French and drove them back headlong 
off the Pastonhera ridge in front of Old Moguerre. 

At about this time the 6th Division with Wellington appeared 
in order of battle on the hill from which Hill had descended to 
lead his Reserve Brigades into action. This Division was soon 
followed by the 4th, with which was the Battalion of Detachments 
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composed of Companies of the Queen’s, and was followed 
by the 8rd Division. It must be granted that had not Soult 
seen that the fight would now have to be made, if renewed, 
against fresh troops, he might still have been able to win, 
for the French had their reserves unbroken, while Hill before 
the arrival of the 6th and the other Divisions had launched his 
last bolt. The Allies now took the offensive, sending forward 
Byng’s Brigade against the top of the hill, the key of the 
French position, which they soon cleared. At 2 p.m. Wellington 
ordered a general advance, the French retreating fighting, but 
they maintained their ground on the side of the Adour. During 
the night, however, Soult passed the river with Foy’s Division, 
and spread it along the right bank as far as the confluence of 
the Gave de Pau. 

Lord Wellington in his despatches praised highly the skill of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Rowland Hill, and the gallantry and 
skill of the Officers and troops engaged. The losses of Hill in 
the battle of St. Pierre were about 1,500. The French lost at 
least 3,000, and had two Generals, Villatte and Maucomble, 
wounded. The total losses of the Allies in the fighting durirg 
the passage of the Nive from the 9th to the 13th December were 
650 men killed, 3,907 wounded, including in the latter Generals 
Hope, Robinson, Barnes, Lecor, and Ashworth ; there were also 
504 missing. The French loss was estimated at 6,000 men. 

Wellington’s plans in his advance into France included 
naturally the necessity of forcing Soult out of Bayonne, which 
was one of the great natural bulwarks of the Empire. His 
successes so far had been valuable to that end, as it had cut off 
Soult from the strong fortress of St. Jean de Port, and given 
the Allies access to a fertile country for their supplies. To 
enable him to get these supplies securely, it was necessary 
that he should convince the peasantry that they would be 
properly requisitioned and paid for, and that all marauding 
would be rigorously suppressed. In furtherance of his plans, 
he sent out several proclamations fixing the rates of exchange 
and the bases on which the commerce between the natives and 
the Army of the Allies should ke regulated. He had, however, 
considerable difficulty in controlling the marauding by the 
Spanish soldiers, and had to exercise his authority over them 
strongly to suppress it. Before this could be done the Spaniards 
had so irritated the Basque peasants, that they had risen under 
a noted leader, Harispe, and the enterprise of this leader a good 
deal interfered with the subsequent operations of Wellington. 
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The events ending with the battle of St. Pierre allowed the 
Army a little respite, and during this rest in quarters the 
four Companies of the Queen’s were sent to the Headquarters of 
the Army at St. Jean de Luz and furnished with new clothing, 
which they badly wanted. The Companies in December were 
in camp at Arauntz; on returning from St. Jean de Luz, they 
rejoined the 4th Division at St. Severe, the four Companies being 
stationed at Ustaritz. The reported strength of the Companies 
on the 25th December, was 1 Major, 4 Captains, 6 Lieutenants, 
4 Ensigns, 19 Sergeants, 9 Drummers, and 267 rank-and-file fit 
for duty; 104 sick, 6 on command, I joined, 5 dead, 10 trans- 
ferred, and 6 prisoners of war.* 

During the rest some changes were made in the dispositions 
of the troops to correspond with changes of position made by 
Soult. Lord Wellington strengthened his works at Barrouillet. 
Some of Hope’s troops were moved towards Arcangues, and 
the 6th Division was placed at Villefranque. This latter change 
permitted Hill to extend his right along the Adour to Urt, 
near where the River Joyeuse and Aran fall into the Adour. 
The 8rd Division was posted near Urcuray, the Light Cavalry 
on the Joyeuse; a chain of telegraphs was also established from 
the right of the Nive by the hill of St. Barbe to Wellington’s 
Headquarters at St. Jean de Luz. The Portuguese guarded the 
valley of the Nive and watched General Paris beyond the 
Ursouia mountain. | 

It will be necessary, before closing the events ofthe year, to 
give particulars of that part of the Regiment stationed at home. 
As already noted, the Staff and 6 skeleton Companies were at the 
end of last year ordered to be sent home; and the Detachment of 
four Companies, as already shown, was left in Spain. In January 
1813 the Staff and the six Companies were marched to Lisbon, 
and embarked there for England in February in the transports | 
Lord Wellington, Zenophon, and Antelope, and distributed in 
the ships as follows :—On the Lord Wellington were Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kingsbury, Lieutenants Geo. Wiliams, J. Adams, and 
J. B. Norman, Adjutant J. Spencer, Surgeon W. Maxton, and 
Paymaster W. Bowden; the Sergeant-Major, Quartermaster, 
the Drum-Major, 9 Sergeants, 7 Corporals, 4 Drummers, 27 
Privates, and the ammunition. On the Zenophon, Captain P. C, 


* Coloniul Office Transmissions, Military Returns, Spain and Portugal, 
1812-1813, vol. ccclxxvi. 
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Carney, Lieutenants J. A. Wilson, J. Glasson, and C. Grant, 
Ensign Griffiths, the Paymaster’s Clerk, 2 Sergeants, 5 Corporals, 
and 15 Privates. These two ships appear to have left Lisbon 
on the 12th February, and arrived at Portsmouth on the 27th 
of the same month, though on the Pay Lists their rations are 
only charged to the 25th February. Captain Henderson 
appears to have sailed in the Antelope with the invalided men 
who joined the Staff at Lisbon. The Antelope left Lisbon on 
the 14th January and arrived at Portsmouth about the 
5th February. All the Officers and men in the three ships on 
landing at Portsmouth were marched at once to Battle.* 

The War Office Monthly Return, 25th January, Head- 
quarters, Lisbon, which differs a little from the Pay Lists, 
gives the following particulars of the Staff and the six 
skeleton Companies:—Fit for duty—2 Majors, 5 Lieutenants, 
1 Ensign, 1 Paymaster, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, 
14 Sergeants, 5 Drummers, and 45 rank-and-file. Sick at 
Coimbra and other places—2 Captains, 6 Sergeants, 3 Drummers, 
and 2 rank-and-file. On command attached to 2nd Provisional 
Battalion—4 Captains, 10 Lieutenants, 2 Ensigns, 1 Assistant 
Surgeon, 20 Sergeants, 8 Drummers, and 439 rank-and-file. 
One Lieutenant was on his way to England with French 
prisoners of war. Ensign B. Perrin was a prisoner of war with 
the French. 


The Full Establishment of the Regiment is given in War 
Office Establishment Books at 1,140 rank-and-file, and total of 
Officers and men 1,355. | 


The total cost of the Regiment for the year is given as, for 
365 days, £32,796 18s. 11d. 


In the return for March, in addition to Ensign Perrin, it is 
stated that there were 12 rank-and-file prisoners of war, and 
in the next Return, 14th April, itis stated that these men 
_ were ordered to be struck off the strength of the Regiment. 

The Adjutant-General also ordered that the four Companies 
serving in the 2nd Provisional Battalion were not to be accounted 
for in the Regimental Returns.t 

The six Companies remained at Battle until end of August, 
when they were removed to Chichester, where they remained 
the remainder of the year. 
i 

* War Office Pay Lists, 1810-1813, No. 2,028, 2nd Foot. 
t War Office: Monthly Returns, 1812-1820, Bundle 2, 2nd Foot. 
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On the 10th February 1813, a circular letter was received, 
authorising soldiers to re-enlist after completing limited service. 
They were to be granted the same amount of bounty as on 
original enlistment. The rates at this time were £11 11s. for 
limited, and £16 16s. for unlimited service; 35 years of age was 
the limit for re-enlistment.* 


On the 31st May, amelancholy accident happened at Upton, on 
the River Severn. A Corporal Fifer and four recruits belonging 
to the Regiment were in a boat with two watermen. By some 
carelessness the boat was upset. One of the watermen and 
the Fifer swam to shore, and having procured a boat, rowed 
out to where their companions were struggling in the water, 
but only succeeded in picking up one of the recruits, the others, 
with the remaining waterman, being drowned. 

In February, Lieutenants Pilkington, Morle, and Nicholson, 
and Ensign Greenwood were sent out to join the four Companies 
in the Peninsula. 

In April, the Officer Commanding the six Companies at Battle 
was instructed to send the two Senior Captains that were with 

him to Spain to replace Captains Gordon and Cox, who had been 
invalided home. Major Raitt, who was serving as Assistant- 
Adjutant General on the Staff at home, was also ordered in the 
same month to proceed to the Peninsula to join his Company. 

On the 11th May, the six Companies were inspected by Major- 
General Thomas, who reported that since the Companies 
returned home under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kingsbury, they had been joined by recruits, and now numbered 
in Sergeants, Corporals, Drummers, and Privates, 273 men. He 
reported that the men were well turned out, and the Officers 
careful and attentive to their duties; he enclosed a Field Return 
of the four Companies stationed at Almasala, and attached 
to the 2nd Provisional Battalion commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. Bingham in Spain, dated 15th April, in which the 
strength is given as 16 Officers and 467 Non-commissioned 
Officers and men.f 

The six Companies were again inspected on 19th November, 
by Major-General R. Bingham, the strength being given as 
272 men. In the remarks the General reported that Lieutenant- 

Colonel Kingsbury had commanded from 12th May to 14th 
August, Major Henderson from 15th August to 26th September, 


® War Office : Common Letter Book, New Series, 1813, vol. xix. 
t There had evidently been no account taken of the number of men lost in 
battle and by sickness. | 
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Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel De Burgh from 27th September to 7th 
October, and Major Raitt from 8th October to the date of the 
report. He reported Major Raitt to be very zealous and attentive, 
and “from the state of the Companies, he must have taken 
great pains since he succeeded to the command.” The Colours 
were said to be very much worn and in rags. From this report 
it would appear that the order for Major Raitt to join his 
Company on the Peninsula had been cancelled. 


In the Monthly Returns for May, it is stated that two Captains 
were on their way to join the four Companies in the Peninsula, 
and three Lieutenants and one Ensign were coming home from 
Portugal to join the six Companies. 

A regulation was issued on 8th July, fixing the allowance to 
Non-commissioned Officers on a march at 1s. 5d. per diem, and a 
further circular was issued on 27th, increasing the pay of 
Sergeant-Major to 3s.aday, and the Colour-Sergeants to 2s. 4d.* 
One Sergeant in each Company was for the future to be desig- 
nated Colour-Sergeant. It was to be his duty at all times to 
attend the Colours in the field, but this distinction was not to 
be allowed to interfere with the regular performance of his 
Regimental and Company duties.+ This order was not to extend 
to recruiting Companies. 

In the list of Regulations given at the end of the year, it was 
ordered that the pay of the prisoners of war should be issued 
through Agents. 

Colonel Munday who had been appointed to command the 
Regiment, was in November informed that no further leave 
could be given him, and that unless he joined at once he must 
leave the Service. 

There are numerous letters during the year appointing 
Officers from the depot of the six Companies to superintend 
recruiting from the Militia Regiments in Inverness, Ayrshire, 
Perthshire, Dublin, and other places. Captain Gordon was 
appointed recruiting Officer under these orders for North Britain, 
and was first stationed at Thurso, and afterwards removed to 
the Inverness district.f 

An order was issued in the beginning of the year, that soldiers 
going on furlough were to receive two thirds of their pay.§ 


* War Office Pay Lists, 1810-1813, No. 2,028, 2nd Foot. 
‘ War Office : Common Letter Book, New Series, 1813, vol. xix. 
£ War Office: Commander-in-Chief’s Regimental Letter Book, 1812-1813, 
vols. xiv., XV., XVi., and xvii. 
War ‘Ole: Monthly Returns, 1812-1820, Bundle 2, 2nd Foot. 
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It may be interesting to note that Lieutenant-General Sir G. 
Lowry Cole who had been so long in command of the Division 
in the Peninsula in which the four companies of the Queen’s 
were posted, was appointed Colonel of the Queen’s Regiment 
in the Gazette on the Ist June, but on the 8th June the Gazette 
had the following curious memo., “The appointment of 
Lieutenant-General Sir G. Lowry Cole to be Colonel of the 
2nd Foot, as stated in the Gazette of the Ist inst., has not taken — 
place, General Coates, on whose supposed decease the appoint- 
ment had taken place, having notified that he is alive.” He 
did not die till nine years after this date! 

We now resume the relation of affairs in the Peninsula. 

On the 38rd January 1814, Soult, anxious to aid Harispe and 
widen his own cantonments while restricting that of the Allies, 
“resolved to drive them from the side of St. Jean de Port and 
post Clausel’s left at Hellette, an important point on the road 
to the fortress of St. Jean de Port. The movement of Soult was 
made known to Wellington by telegraph, who thinking that a 
general battle was intended, moved the 5th Division to Arauntz, 
and sent the 4th Division across the Nive at Ustaritz, while the 
6th Division was warned to be ready to march from Villefranque 
towards Hasparen as a reserve to the 3rd, 4th, and 7th Divisions. 
The 4th had its left in communication with Hill at Briscons. 

The Returns of 25th January show the Headquarters of the 
Army to be at St. Jean de Luz, and the four Companies of the 
Queen’s at Ustaritz ; the strength of the Companies was 272 men. 

Wellington’s advance had been arrested by wet weather, which 
flooded the small rivers; but by the 5th January, having 
obtained full information of the enemy’s intentions, he resolved 
to attack Clausel on the heights of La Costa. The Portuguese 
under Lecor were to attack the French right, the 4th Division 
the centre, and the 3rd Division the left, the remainder being 
posted at Hasparen to watch General Paris. Soult, ou seeing 
the preparations, withdrew fighting beyond the Bidouze, the 
affair beginning and ending with a few skirmishes on the 
evening of the 6th. Clausel, however, seeing that no serious 
action was intended, sent his Cavalry to drive Hill’s detach- 
ments back. Soult now resolved to maintain the two rivers 
Joyeuse and Aran, and to reduce his defence of the Adour to a 
line drawn from the confluence of the Aran to Bayonne. This 
enabled him to reinforce Clausel with Foy’s Division and all 
the Light Cavalry. A series of small operations now went on 
in the neighbourhood of the Bidouze and Joyeuse rivers, in 
which Soult was much helped by the irregulars under Harispe.. 

| T 2 
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The position of the Allies and of the French Army was at 
this period most singular; the Allies planted on the soil of 
France, might in the ordinary course of events naturally 
expect that the natives would do all they could to defend 
themselves and thrust the invaders back; but, on the contrary, 
they were actually more in favour of the Allies than they were. 
of theirown Army. This was caused by two potent influences 
of mischief for the French, viz.:—the heavy pressure for the 
new conscription, and the vexatious requisitions, rendered more 
offensive by the corrupt and rapacious conduct of subordinate 
Government officials. There was also the anger caused. by the 
destruction of property for the erection of the defensive works 
at Bayonne. Wellington’s clever policy of conciliation greatly 
helped his Army, and the good discipline he maintained was 
said by the French Officers to do more harm to them than ten 
battles, “every peasant wishes to be under his (Wellington’s) 
protection.” In a letter Wellington relates as a curious cir- 
cumstance, that he was “the protector of property of the 
inhabitants against the plunder of their own Armies; and 
their cattle, property, &c. were driven into his lines for 
protection.” The French Army was also terribly embarrassed 
by the state of uncertainty of Napoleon’s position, and the 
progress of the Bourbon conspiracy. 

Wellington was now in a commanding position on the most 
vulnerable frontier of France, “ probably,” he states, “the only 
vulnerable frontier,” but he was unable to move with safety in 
consequence of the want of money. In a letter to Lord 
Bathurst, dated 21st December 1813, he strongly urged that. 
something should be done. His remarks seem at last to 
have moved the Government, for it was not long afterwards. 
that funds were forthcoming and he was able to begin 
operations. No move, however, seems to have been made on 
either side till the 3rd January, when the enemy attacked 
Major-General Buchan’s Portuguese on the River Joyeuse near 
La Bastide, and that of the 8rd Division in Bouloc. Having 
turned Buchan’s right on the height of La Costa, they 
obliged him to retire towards Briscons, and were thus enabled 
to establish themselves with two Divisions of Infantry on this. 
height and also in La Bastide, with the remainder of the Army 
on the Bidouze and the Gave. Wellington at once concentrated 
his right and centre, and having the next day carefully recon- 
noitred the position, he prepared on the 5th January to send 
forward the 38rd and 4th Divisions, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton and Lieutenant-General 
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Sir Lowry Cole, supporting them by Major-General Buchan’s 
Portuguese and the Cavalry under Major-General Fane. The 
weather was, however, too bad for the troops to move on 
the 5th, but next day they advanced, and drove back the 
French without loss on the side of the Allies. The weather 
again becoming impossible for further operations, the troops 
returned to their cantonments. 

Though at this period the difficulties of Wellington were 
great, those of his opponents were much greater. Napoleon’s 
troops had to fight against a waning popularity, caused by late 
disasters, and the consequent heavy strain thrown upon the 
nation to repair the losses in both men and means. The con- 
spiracy also in favour of the Bourbons was becoming a factor 
that had to be reckoned with. Napoleon was not now 
fighting with an united nation behind his back, but the Army 
bad still his grand image enshrined in their hearts, and he was 
still a mighty power to combat. Soult, foreseeing the ultimate 
result of his own operations against Wellington and the danger 
Napoleon was in, strongly advised that the Bayonne position 
should be abandoned and a new defence made on the numerous 
rivers from the Pyrenees to the Adour, avoiding pitched battles, 
and always holding the whole force ready to fall on Wellington’s 
flank if he should advance into France. He, Soult, proposed in 
his new plans to join the Emperor in his greater designs, and 
advised that Clausel, “anative of these parts,” should be left in 
command of the Army. All the great leaders were to take a part in 
this partisan warfare, which would, Soult calculated, though it 
left the sacred soil of France open to invasion, strengthen the 
cause of the Empire, and embarrass in a great degree the opera- 
tions of the invader. Napoleon, as is known, did not accept the 
advice of his most capable Lieutenant, as to have done so 
would have been to save himself at the expense of his own 
plans, which he still thought were sufficient to extricate himself 
from the pass to which he had been brought. In furtherance of 
these plans he withdrew in February two Divisions of Infantry, 
Friellard’s Cavalry and some Batteries from Soult, and 
also 2,000 of the best soldiers to join the Imperial Guard. 
While Soult was left with a diminished Army and increasing 
difficulties, the Allies were strengthened by reinforcements and 
by a large sum in gold, which enabled Wellington to get rid of 
his difficulties with the marauding Spaniards, and to pay his 
Portuguese troops. The rejection of the Treaty of Valencay— 
that clever proposed Treaty of Napoleon in which he hoped by 
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acknowledging Ferdinand as King of Spain, and forcing the 
evacuation of the country by the English, to so change the 
aspect of affairs there that the effect would be as of a great lost. 
battle—was also a great point gained to the Allies. 

During the bad weather Wellington had formed large 
magazines at the ports, and, counting on being able to enter 
France and rally the Bourbon party, he decided to cross the 
Adour and besiege and take Bayonne. This was a great and 
daring design. The Adour was a large river with a strong 
current, and was well patrolled with war vessels. He rightly 
calculated that Soult would conclude that the difficulties of 
crossing the river near its mouth would be insuperable, and 
that he would therefore concentrate his defensive forces above 
Bayonne, and leave the river below to take care of itself. 
Wellington decided that these difficulties were not—to him— 
insurmountable, and that he would make an attempt to overcome 
them. 7 

Napier’s estimate of the strength of the opposing forces at the 
beginning of this the final struggle of the campaign was: Anglo- 
Portuguese, 70,000, Spanish 30,000, with a total of 100 guns. 
The total of Soult’s Army was 35,000 soldiers of all arms, with 
40 guns. The numerical superiority of the Allies in their inva- 
sion of France was largely discounted by the necessity of 
masking Bayonne, which reduced Wellington’s forces by 28,000, 
exclusive of the men required to hold the captured fortresses 
on the frontier. 

By the end of the second week in February a strong frost. 
made the roads passable for the heavy guns, and the troops 
were set in motion. General Hill marched onthe 15th February 
to Garris, 11 miles from his position about Mousserolles, the 
6th and 7th Divisions relieving him there. The design of 
Wellington, as already noted, was to completely engage the 
attention of Soult’s left, while he devoted his main thoughts to 
his stupendous scheme of bridging the Adour below Bayonne. 

Hill drove back Harispe at Almendaritz, Beresford at the 
same time sent forward a Brigade of the 7th Division across 
the Gamboury to the Bastide de Clerence. Wellington, fearful 
that the French might concentrate at Anglet, and thus frustrate 
his designs on the river below Bayonne, sent Hope to occupy 
these heights, and thus prevent any intercourse between Bayonne 
and the country. 

Wellington’s plans succeeded perfectly. A sharp combat at 
Garris resulted in the retreat of Harispe towards St. Palais, 
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he destroying the bridges over the River Bidouze. The French 
Guerilla leader lost 500 men in this action and the Allies only 
160. 

While this was going on, Picton and Beresford had forced 
back the troops of Taupin and Foy on the Bidouze. The latter 
General, noticing in his retreat the 4th and 7th Divisions 
of the Allies on the heights between the Nive and the Adour 
(and in such a position that he concluded that their objective 
was the French left) at once sent notice to Soult, who conceived 
from this that the design of Wellington was to pass the Adour 
above Bayonne. The French Marshal, now convinced—asg 
Wellington designed he should be—that his enemy’s intention 
was to turn his left, made new dispositions, and resolved to 
abandon the line Bidouze-Soissons and take up a new position 
on the Gave d’Oleron, with his right at Peyrehorade and his 
left at Navarrens. 

Wellington quickly followed him up, and on the 16th, having 
repaired the broken bridges at St. Palais, he sent Hill across the 
River Bidouze by the bridge and by the fords near, the 4th and 7th 
Divisions occupying the Bastide de Clerence on the right of the 
River Joyeuse, while the Light Division supported the movement 
by occupying La Costa on the left bank of the river. Next day 
Hill marched towards the river Soissons, while the 3rd Division 
advanced by the heights of Somberrante, both bodies directing 
their attack on General Paris, who had been posted at Arrive- 
riette to defend the Soissons above its confluence with the Gave 
d’Oleron. The advance was so quick that the French had not 
time to destroy the bridge at Arriveriette, over which they 
were driven, and the General finding his position insecure, 
relinquished next day (the 18th) his post on the Soissons, the. 
Allies taking possession of the great road running from 
Sauveterre to Navarrens on the left bank of the Gave d’Oleron. 
The French were, however, in strong force at Sauveterre, 
at the Bastide de Béarn, and on the left of the Adour, above 
its confluence with the Gave de Pau. The 4th Division now 
advanced to Bidache on the Bidouze, and the Light Division 
in support to the Bastide de Clerence, the 7th Division being 
already at that place. Hill now occupied all the villages on the 
road to Navarrens and cannonaded the bridge head at Sauveterre. 

These movements puzzled Soult, but he concluded from the 
march of the 4th and Light Divisions, and the situation of the. 
"th, which had extended its line till it touched the Adour, that 
Wellington had decided to attack his works at Hastingues 
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and Peyrehorade, or that Hill intended tomarch on Pau. He, 
thereupon, taking steps to hold the “ Gave” as long as he could, 
resolved to concentrate his whole force at Orthez, and endeavour. 
to strike a blow at the first of the columns sent against him. 

Wellington had completely succeeded by his operations on 
Soult’s left, in deceiving that General as to his main object. 
When, therefore, he had established his offensive line strongly 
beyond the Soissons and the Bidouze, he returned rapidly to 
St. Jean de Luz, but the weather being unfavourable for the 
crossing, he decided to return to Garris, and leave the operations: 
of the crossing to Hope and to Admiral Penrose. 

In prosecution of the crossing of the Adour, the heights of 
Anglet had been occupied on the 15th by advanced parties who 
had pushed towards the river through the woods at Bayonne, 
the 1st Division under Colville occupying Bussassary and the: 
bridge of Urdain. On the night of the 22nd, the 1st Division 
and 6 guns with the Rocket Battery went forward over the 
causeway near Anglet towards the Adour, and! next morning. 
drove the French picquets into the entrenched camp at Beyris. 
They then moved down to the river and the guns were placed 
in position opposite to the village of Boucaut. Unfortunately 
the weather had delayed the arrival] of the Gunboats and the other 
vessels designed for the crossing, and Hope, therefore, feeling 
that a further delay might deprive him of all the advantages. 
of the surprise, boldly resolved to attempt the passage without 
them. The guns having driven off the French flotilla and 
destroyed three, Hope got 60 Guardsmen safely across on a 
pontoon, and a hawser having been stretched across the river and 
a raft formed from some other pontoons, 600 Guards, the 60th 
Regiment, and the Rocket Battery got safely across and estab- 
lished themselves strongly on the opposite side of the river. 

Thouvenet, the French General at Bayonne, made a weak 
attempt to drive Hope back, but was repulsed, and the British 
continued to pass the river till twelve o’clock on the 24th. 
February, at which time the long expected flotilla were seen. 
making for the mouth of the river. To enter the Adour is 
never an easy task, but at this time, in consequence of the storms 
and the great waves breaking over the bar, the attempt was a 
desperate one, and rendered more so by the enemy having 
removed the guide stakes that marked the channel. The first 
vessel commanded by Captain O’Reilly was driven ashore, but 
most of the others, after the most dashing and daring attempts, 
and almost incredible adventures, got in, not, however, without 
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serious lossesin menand boats. Captain Elliot of the Martial 
with his launch and crew and three transports being lost. 

- The bridge, with the aid of the ships and transports, was 
completed by the 26th, and General Hope was now able to 
complete the investment of Bayonne, which had been begun 
by the Ist Division and Bradford’s Portuguese, who had 
crossed by the pontoons and rafts before the arrival of the 
boats and transports. Before Hope was able to complete his 
line of investment, several sharp actions took place. Prepara- 
tions were then made for hesieging the Citadel. 

In the meantime, Wellington was operating with great vigour 
on the Gaves. He had ordered the 6th and Light Divisions to 
break up from the blockade of Bayonne, and Freyre to close up 
towards Irun. On the 24th February, Hill passed the Gave 
d’Oleron at Villenave with the Light, 2nd, and Portuguese 
Divisions, while Generals Clinton and Picton made demonstra- 
tions against the enemy’s position at Sauveterre, obliging them 
to blow up the bridge there. 

Marshal Beresford in the meantime had moved up from the 
Lower Bidouze, and on the 23rd February attacked, with the 
4th and 7th Divisions, the fortified posts of Hastingues and 
Oeyregave on the left of the Gave de Pau, driving the French 
behind these defences at Peyrehorade. On the morning of the 
26th, finding Foy had abandoned that place, he crossed the Gave 
de Pau, and moved along the high road from Peyrehorade towards 
Orthez on the right of Soult’s position, General Cotton with 
the Cavalry and Picton with the 8rd Division crossing below 
the Bridge of Bereux. Wellington himself went with the 6th 
and Light Divisions to the same point. In the meantime, the 
Divisions under Generals Hill and Clinton moved towards 
Orthez by the great road leading from Sauveterre to that town 
and occupied the heights opposite Orthez and the high road 
leading to it, which had been abandoned by Soult, who, after 
destroying all the bridges over the Gave de Pau, had assembled 
his forces near Orthez fully determined to make a stand there. 

' Wellington had now by these movements (which had necessi- 
tated a circuitous march of fifty miles) cleverly managed to open 
a direct communication with Hope, and had united his right 
wing with his centre. During the 25th and 26th, he carefully 
examined Soult’s position. 

Soult’s feeble resistance in the difficult country they had 
already pushed him through, gave Wellington confidence that he 
would be able still to drive him further back, yet he had great 
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cause of uneasiness—the danger of insurgent warfare caused by 
the excesses of the Spanish troops. To guard against this he 
invited all the people of the districts to assist him in preserva- 
tion of order, and offered them the fullest help and assistance 
on his part in so doing. 

Soult had no thought of retreating. He had made up his 
mind to resist with all his strength the effort to force him 
further back. He took up a position on a ridge of hills, which 
formed a concave for the attack, his right extended to the 
heights of St. Boes, his left towards Orthez ; Reille with Taupin, 
Roquet, and Paris, was on the right, D’Erlon with Foy and 
D’Armagnac was on Reille’s left, while Clausel was on the 
extreme left towards Orthez and the bridge there, Villatte 
being in reserve behind the centre of the position. Marshes 
in front guarded Soult from a front attack. The strength of 
his position in the centre gave extraordinary advantages to 
his flanks. This Wellington saw, and determined to break it 
up by a resolute attack on the right. 

On the 27th, at daybreak, the 6th and Light Divisions crossed 
the river at Bereux and marched on a narrow way to the great 
road to Peyrehorade, the 38rd Division and some Cavalry 
were already there with skirmishers thrown forward to the 
wooded height occupied by D’Erlon’s left. Beresford was with 
the 4th Division under General Sir Lowry Cole, containing 
the lst Brigade under Anson (in which was the Battalion of the 
Q@ueen’s Detachment), and 2nd Brigade under Ross, with the other 
Battalion of Detachments, also the 7th Division under General 
Walker with Vivian’s Cavalry. General Picton was to move 
along the great road from Peyrehorade to Orthez, and attack 
the heights on which the enemy’s centre and left stood, and 
where the 3rd Division was already posted. Picton’s route was 
so hemmed in by rocks that the troops could only march 
two abreast, and as their point of union with the 3rd Division 
was only the distance of acannon shot from the enemy, he was 
naturally very anxious. As soon as Picton reached the main road 
he was reinforced by the 6th Division, the Light Division being 
posted behind the Roman Camp, thus connecting the wings and 
forming a central reserve. The two Divisions, 8rd and 6th, 
won without difficulty the lower part of the ridges opposed to 
them, but the main battle was on the right flank, as Wellington 
had intended. Here General Cole keeping Anson’s Brigade 
in reserve, assailed St. Boes with Ross’ Brigade and some 
Portuguese troops. Fierce and desperate fighting here took 
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place. Five times did the gallant Ross with his Brigade dash 
through the scattered houses that the French had been posted 
in, and each time had been driven back by the French guns 
and Taupin’s troops. Ross fell dangerously wounded, Taupin 
defying every effort to drive him back. Picton could give 
little help with the 3rd and 6th Divisions, as the ground was 
so unfavourable, a small detachment that he extended to 
his left being driven back in disorder from the central hill 
by Foy, who took several prisoners. At the time this was 
going on, the Portuguese had been driven back in confusion, 
and the French pressing on, the English retreated through 
St. Boes with difficulty. Soult, who was on a hill near, seeing 
the confusion, and the French pouring on after the Allies, 
was exultant, and is reported to have exclaimed, “At last 
I have him,’* but the fight was not over. Wellington after 
three hours hard pegging away at St. Boes, had suddenly 
changed his plans, and sending up Anson’s Brigade (in which 
was the Queen’s Detachment) to support Ross, he also sent on 
the 7th Division and Vivian’s Cavalry towards the Dax Road, 
at the same time ordering the 8rd and 6th Divisions to 
endeavour to turn Foy’s left flank. To the 52nd Regiment, 
however, under Colborne, was given the post of honour, for it 
was directed to come down from the Roman Camp, cross the 
marsh, and mounting the hill fall on the flank and rear of the 
troops engaged with the 4th Division at St. Boes. Right well 
did the gallant Regiment carry out these orders, and though 
sinking deep into the marsh, they struggled on, and racing up 
the hill, they arrived on the top just as Taupin was pushing 
through the village of St. Boes. With a wild shout they 
dashed into the French troops, and at the same time Foy and 
D’Armagnac being pressed by the 3rd and 6th Divisions, the 
tide of battle turned, the French reeled back in confusion, one 
General being killed and Foy dangerously wounded. In this. 
mélée Anson’s Brigade was in the thick of the fighting, the 4th 
Division being particularly mentioned by the Commander-in- 
Chief in his despatches. 

Soult rallied his. forces on the open hills beyond the Dax 
Road, but here Wellington’s forethought and skill came in, for 
when he changed his plan of battle, he had ordered Hill to 
cross the Gave, and, seeing the state of the action, this General 
moved immediately with the 2nd Division direct for the great 


* Napier, vol. vi., p. 105. 
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road from Orthez to St. Severe. Seizing the heights above 
Souars, he drove back the troops there, cutting off the French 
from the road to Pau and menacing Soult’s line of retreat by 
Salespice on the road to St. Severe. The French were now 
quite beaten, and in full retreat; the pursuit was continued 
till dusk and ceased at Luz de Béarn, the Army halting at 
Sault de Navailles. Soult, finding St. Severe offered no good 
position for defence, retreated further to Aire. The losses in 
in the battle of Orthez on the side of the Allies was as 
follows :— | 


nen Officers. Sergeants. ga eee Horses, Total, 
Killed - - 18 25 234 7 277 
Wounded” - 134 89 1,700 23 1,923 
Missing-  - 1 B 64 Bl | 70 
153 119 1,998 81 2,270 


Amongst the wounded Officers was Lord Wellington (who 
was struck with a musket ball just above the thigh), General 
Walker, and the gallant Ross, and Captain the Earl of March ; 
the latter, though serving on Lord Wellington’s Staff, joined his 
Regiment, the 52nd, the night before the battle, like the gallant 
fellow he was, and was with it in its magnificent charge on the 
flank and rear of Taupin’s forces. 

Wellington followed in pursuit next day, the 28th, and at 
one o'clock on the Ist March he crossed the Adour. He at once 
detached Beresford to seize the .French magazines at Mont 
Marsan. On the 2nd, Hill reached the Adour between St. Severe 
and Aire, and, driving back D’Erlon, he made preparations to 
attack Clausel, who arriving a few hours before, had taken up 
a, position covering the town. Clausel had with him Villatte’s 
and Harispe’s Divisions and some guns. The position of Clausel, 
strong in appearance, was in reality weak, because it could be 
easily outflanked on the right. Hill did not give his enemy 
time to make any preparation for defence, sending forward 
the British Brigades to the right and the Portuguese in the 
centre, he carried the heights, and though the Portuguese were 
driven back in the centre by Harispe, they were so quickly 
reinforced by the 50th and 92nd Regiments, that in spite of 
Reille having brought up Roquet’s Division to support 
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Villatte on the right, the French were driven off, and the town 
and all the magazines fell into the hands of Hill. 

Soult was now in a most embarrassing and dangerous position. 
He had lost all his magazines, and his losses of men in battle 
and by desertion were enormous. He had further the weakness 
caused by discontent, which so quickly follows repeated defeats, 
and he had the further anxiety that the cause of the great Emperor 
was not now that of all Frenchmen. The spectre of reviving 
Bourbonism stalked abroad, and was being used by his enemy 
as a weapon against him. His only hope now was to prolong 
the war as much as possible on the frontier and by every means 
possible keep the enemy from attacking Bordeaux or Toulouse. 
“He had taken his line of operations by the road of Tarbes, 
St. Gaudens, and Toulouse, that is to say, by the route of the 
Pyrenees.” | 

Wellington had received from Lord Bathurst a letter in which 
he had advised him of the preliminaries of peace that had been 
proposed to be made between the Emperor and the Allies. The 
letter, however, gave him no instructions as to staying his 
triumphant march. 

On the 7th, he wrote to Lord Bathurst that he had ordered 
Marshal Beresford to march for Bordeaux. His object in this 
movement being to establish the authority of the Army at 
that place and to acquire the navigation of the River Garonne. 
Beresford was further instructed to enter into pourparlers with 
the authorities, and if they should (as there was a strong Bourbon 
party there) desire to raise the white standard, he was not to 
oppose them, but to warn them that the object of the Allies 
in entering France was, above all, Peace, and as it was well 
known that the Allies were then engaged in negotiating a 
Treaty of Peace with Buonaparte, if that peace was concluded, 
however much he, Wellington, might he in sympathy with the 
French in the Bourbon cause, he could not help them. Beresford 
was, therefore, for these reasons to urge them to well weigh 
the matter before they raised the standard of revolt against the 
Government of Buonaparte and thus involve themselves in 
hostilities. He was, however, to promise them that if, notwith- 
standing this warning, they thought proper to hoist the white 
standard, they would not be opposed, and he was to arrange 
to deliver to them the arms and ammunition which were at Dax. 

Beresford set out on the 8th March with 12,000 men 
comprising the 4th and 7th Divisions, Vivian’s Cavalry, and 
some guns, being joined on the road by some of Vandeleur’s 
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Cavalry from in front of Bayonne. He reached Langon on the 
10th, and left Lord Dalhousie there with the main part of his 
-army, he himself entering Bordeaux on the 12th March with 
800 Cavalry. The Municipality on his arrival, assisted by the 
Duke D’Angouléme, proclaimed the accession of Louis XVIIL., 
but as the English Fleet was not there to assist, and the French 
had several vessels of war anchored below Blaye, the revolution 
collapsed. Beresford, who had ordered up Lord Dalhousie to 
Bordeaux with the 4th Division and Vivian’s Cavalry, was 
therefore recalled to rejoin the Army with those troops, leaving 
the 7th Division and some Cavalry with Dalhousie. 

A. counter insurrection was now begun in Bordeaux to aid 
Napoleon’s Government. | 

On the 16th March, Lord Wellington wrote to Dalhousie 
ordering him to obtain possession of the works on the river, and 
he was informed that as soon as he, Lord Wellington, had the 
4th Division with him, he should move forward towards the 
Upper Garonne, which would give security to his, Dalhousie’s, 
position at Bordeaux. We was ordered to keep as much of the 
7th Division and of his Cavalry, as he could spare, forward at 
Langon, and confine his operations to the lower part of the 
river. These orders were given as it was considered that the 
line of occupation was too extensive for the troops Dalhousie 
had with hin. 

On the 27th March, Admiral Penrose arrived and secured the 
command of the Garonne, the French Frigates retiring up the 
river, under the protection of a battery near the shoal of 
‘Talmont. The naval co-operation being thus assured, Dalhousie 
crossed the Garonne above the city, driving the French posts 
beyond the Bordogne, and later on, recrossing the river, he 
fought a battle at. Etauliers against the French General, 
L’Huillier, in which he completely shattered the French troops, 
driving them back in disorder and rout. | 

In the meantime, Admiral Penrose had broken up a French 
flotilla coming down from Blaye to join the Frigates at Talmont, 
-and later on he attacked the batteries and squadron at Talmont, 
and the French, fearing the ships might fall into his hands, set 
fire to them, the Admiral afterwards capturing and destroying 
the batteries on the right bank from Talmont to Courbe point. 

While these operations were going on at Bordeaux, Lord 
Wellington had concentrated his army around Aire. Soult had 
been so distressed and delayed by the loss of his magazines, 
that he had not been able to show much fight. He now 
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re-organised his Army in six Divisions under Daricau, 
D’ Armagnac, Taupin, Maransin, Villatte, and Harispe. He had 
heard of Beresford’s march to Bordeaux, and he made up his 
mind to attack the Allies, hoping to strike a blow at Wellington 
before he moved on. After a few unimportant skirmishes, he 
moved on the 14th March to attack Hill, but seeing the strength 
of the position at Aire, he changed his plans and threatened the 
right flank of the Allies. Hearing, however, of the fall of 
Bordeaux, and fearing for his safety—as he was informed of the 
daily increasing strength of the Allies—he retired on the 16th 
to Lemberge and Simacourbe. His offensive movements were, 
however, for the present exhausted. He could do nothing, so 
he decided to retreat on Toulouse, sending on his conscripts in 
advance. He was not, however, allowed to get there without 
a struggle, for Wellington, after his prolonged inaction, was in 
movement, and on the 17th March, he sent on his advance guard 
up the Valley of the Adour, the whole Army next morning being 
onthe move. The centre column, commanded by Wellington him- 
self going along the high road leading from Aire to Maubourget— 
thus turning the French right—while Hill, who was on the right, 
drove in Soult’s outposts on Lemberge, the French retiring 
in the night upon Vic Bigorre. From this place they were 
driven out after a smart combat, but took up another and 
stronger position about Tarbes, for Soult, though he knew that 
a rapid retreat on Toulouse was necessary and urgent, yet was 
resolved to dispute every position that gave him the least 
advantage. 

On the 20th, he was in position on some heights about 
three miles from Tarbes, near the windmill of Oleac. Clausel 
was posted in the town of Tarbes. At daybreak the right wing 
under Hill advanced by the high road, while Wellington moved 
by the road from Rabasleur. The Adour separating him from 
the right wing: 

About noon, the fight was begun by Hill’s guns on the right. 
Clinton pounding away on the left. Before the day was over 
the French were driven back, though Clausel very cleverly got 
together his disordered troops, and with some fresh divisions, 
arrested Wellington’s pursuit, and enabled the defeated French 
to retreat rapidly towards Toulouse. Next day Soult was at 
St. Gaudens. He had to be expeditious, for he had found out 
that the 4th Division, under General Cole, and Vivian’s Cavalry, 
were on the road to the plains of Muret, which, if they gained 
before him, he would be cut off from Toulouse, and all his 
plans frustrated. During this march of the 4th Division, 
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the Headquarters were established for a time at Samalan, the 
camp of the Queen’s detachment being near a village called 
St. Foix a Foy. 

The Allied Cavalry had a smart brush with the French at 
St. Gaudens, but their pursuit, which was made in three 
columns, one by St. Gaudens, another by Galan, and the third 
by Tree (this latter being the 4th Division under Cole), was not 
further arrested till they arrived in front of the river Zouch 
covering Toulouse (behind which Soult was placed) on the 26th. 

Soult had chosen Toulouse as a strategic post for several 
reasons ; one was that it was his native place, and he knew ali 
its possibilities for defence, another was that he was master 
there of various lines of operations and could retire on Suchet 
by Carcasonne, or towards Lyons by Alby. By holding 
Toulouse he retained command over the great roads leading 
into the interior of France, and it also gave him the power 
of making fresh combinations. Toulouse was in itself a most 
valuable position for defence; it was situated on the river 
Garonne, which here formed a long loop to the west, the concave 
side being on the left bank. The suburb of St. Cyprien, 
situated in the loop, was protected by an ancient brick wal} 
which joined on to the river at each end. The bridge across 
the river connecting the town with the suburb was in the 
centre of the loop. The city itself was surrounded by an old 
wall flanked with towers, and so thick as to support 16 and 
24-pdr. Guns. The Canal of Languedoc ran some little distance 
in front of the town walls, and was a further protection, while 
still further in front were the fortified hills of Sacarin and 
Cambon, and a strong rugged high ridge, called Mont Rave, 
which Soult had time to fortify. At some distance beyond 
were the heights called Pech David, one end of which was 
close to the river. Soult had not neglected providing for 
a safe retreat in case he was driven from Toulouse, for his 
first care on arriving there was to place a considerable body 
of troops at Montauban with orders to construct a bridge head 
over the River Tarn there, by which lay the way into the 
interior of France. 

Wellington in the retreat to Toulouse had been out-marched 
by Soult, who had covered the distance in three days less time 
than Wellington, and had thus gained three precious days to 
make his arrangements for defence. His enemy did not allow 
him any rest after he got there, for, on the 27th, the attempt 
was made to get across the River Garonne at Porlet; finding, 
however, it too wide for the pontoons, Wellington changed his 
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plans, and next day, driving the enemy from the River Touch, 
he, on the 28th, laid a new bridge over the Garonne at 
Pensaquet, and by 5 a.m. on the morning of the 31st Hill’s 
troops commenced to pass over, the intention being to attack 
Soult on the south, while Wellington assailed St. Cyprien. 
Hill, however, found (after he had also crossed the River 
Arriége) that he could not move his Cavalry in the difficult 
country there ; he therefore recrossed the Garonne at Pensaquet. 
Wellington also made up his mind to cross the Garonne below 
Toulouse, when he could complete his new plans for the 
attack. 

Soult had rightly concluded that the new attempt to cross the 
river would be made below the town, and he made every prepara- 
tion to resist, having determined not to abandon the city under 
any circumstances. He set his whole Army and all the working 
population at work to entrench Mont Rave and the ground 
between the canal and the Ers River, at the same time fortifying 
the bridges over the canal. He had ample time for this work, 
as Wellington, hindered by the high water in the river, wag 
obliged to remain inactive before St. Cyprien until the evening 
of the 3rd April, when, his pontoons having been carried to 
Grenade, 15 miles below Toulouse, he built his bridge and sent 
across the 3rd, 4th, and 6th Divisions and three Brigades of 
Cavalry with some guns, the whole under Marshal Beresford. 
The river now rose again and stopped the crossing till the 8th, 
when the bridge, being again laid down, Freyre’s Spaniards and 
the Portuguese Artillery crossed, Wellington going on also. 
Marching up on both sides of the Ers River, he, after a sharp 
action at the bridge of Croix d’Orade, was able to secure the 
communication between his forces, and to take a careful review 
of the French position from some heights called Kyrie Eleison, 
and then to make preparations to attack Soult on the 10th 
April. 

Soult was now well placed for the assault. He had so 
manceuvred (the bad weather also helping him considerably) 
as to secure altogether over a fortnight’s time to strengthen his 
position. By his strategic skill, moreover, he had so reduced the 
strength of his opponent as to make the two contending Armies 
nearly equal in strength. His adversary’s troops were divided ; 
for Hill in front of St. Cyprien could only communicate with 
Wellington by the pontoon bridge at Seilla, a circuit of from 
10 to 12 miles. He had also destroyed all the bridges over 


the Ers except the one at Croix d’Orade; his strong position 
Ue_ 
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therefore on the Mont Rave ridge was well covered by the 
river, which was not fordable. This ridge, Mont Rave, was the 
extreme right of Soult’s position. Two of the highest points on 
the ridge were called Calvinet and St. Sypiére, and between them 
were two roads that led from Lavaur and Caraman to Toulouse. 
The two platforms, Calvinet and St. Sypiére, were strongly 
fortified. The whole position was about two miles long, and 
to assault it Wellington would have to cross the river under 
fire and advance through steep marshy ground, which had been 
rendered more difficult “by artificial inundations. 

Soult’s Army was disposed as follows :—To Reille, who had 
under him Generals Taupin and Maransin, was left the defence 
of St. Cyprien. Daricau defended the line of the canal with 
the works there, while to Harispe was entrusted the post of 
honour on the Rave ridge, his right being at St. Sypiére, his 
centre at the Colombette redoubt, and his left on the Calvinet, 
with an outpost at the hill of Pugade, looking on to the bridge 
of Croix d’Orade. 

Wellington’s dispositions for the attack on the 10th, after 
careful observations on the 8th and 9th April, were as follows :— 
Gencral Sir R. Hill was to menace St. Cyprien and to keep the 
enemy’s attention fixed as much as possible on that side of the 
Garonne. The 3rd and Light Divisions were to move against 
the north of the town, Picton by the Jumeau bridge, while 
Freyre aided by the Portuguese Cavalry was to carry the hill 
of Pugade and thus help Beresford’s Column, which was to march 
along the Ers river and attack the main position on the ridge. 
In the orders sent out at 8a.m. on the 10th, General Sir 8. Cotton 
was instructed, with the Hussar Brigade, to assist the 4th and 
6th Divisions in their difficult task by covering the left flank 
of the 4th Division, and he was to be careful to keep up a 
Cavalry connection between the 4th and 6th Divisions and the 
Spaniards. 

At 2 a.m, in the morning of the 10th the march of the troops 
began, Freyre being soon established on the Pugade hill, while 
Picton and Alten drove the French behind the bridges on the 
canal. Beresford now crossed the river Ers by the bridge at 
Croix d’Orade, forming his corps into three columns in line in 
the village, the 4th Division leading, he passed behind the 
Pugade through the village of Montblanc; here he left his 
guns, moved up the Ers valley through difficult and marshy 
ground, and upon reaching the point from whence he calculated 
he could turn the position, he formed up for attack. In the 
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meantime, Freyre, who had asked as a favour to be allowed to 
begin the attack on the works at Calvinet, had moved up from 
Pugade, and, his Spaniards gallantly led in front by the General 
and his Staff, stormed the strong horn work there, but were 
met with such a fierce resistance that they were driven back 
into the hollow way between that place and the Pugade and 
suffered severely. The loss to the Spaniards in this disastrous 
attack, which was renewed on the Light Division coming to 
their help, being over fifteen hundred killed and wounded. 

In the meantime, the fiery Picton had, in disobedience of his 
orders, turned his false attack into a real one, and had been 
driven back from the Jumeau Bridge with a loss of over four 
hundred men, the French having been up to this time victorious 
all along the line. ‘The crisis of the battle was now at hand, 
and it was evident that if Beresford’s failed the combined attack 
must fail, and the Allies would be then in a dangerous position, 
for Wellington had no reserves, and Hill was too far off to help. 
Beresford had been obliged from the difficult nature of the 
country to leave his guns at Montblanc. 

From some miscalculation of the defence, Beresford was not 
molested till he had safely made his dangerous flank march 
along the Ers Valley and his troops had formed up for battle, 
which they did with the utmost coolness, and at once began 
the ascent of the hill, Sir Lowry Cole’s column struggling gamely 
through the mire and water of the marshes that encumbered 


' the advance. The first serious resistance to their advance 


¢ 


(though they had been pounded by the guns) was from Taupin’s 
Infantry, who poured down the hill upon the advancing columns, 
but, startled and dismayed by some rocket fire, and checked by 
the fire of the skirmishers of the 2nd Provisional Battalion 
(in which was the Queen’s Detachment), and by the advance of 
the whole Battalion, who opened a heavy fire upon them, the 
French were driven up the hill, and the whole line advanced 
in splendid order. They were gallantly helped by Lambert’s 
Brigade of the 6th Division, the whole mass forcing back 
the French to the top of the platform where the redoubts stood. 
In this mélée the gallant French General Taupin was killed. 
General Lowry Cole being now well established on the platform, 
continued his march to turn the enemy’s right. On passing the 
redoubt he reformed up, and, with the assistance of Sir H. 
Clinton, who just then arrived, the height and the redoubt 
were carried, the French taking shelter at Sacarin and 


Cambon. 
U 2 
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Lambert’s Brigade now wheeled to its right, menacing the 
flank of the French on the Calvinet, while at the same time 
Pack with his Scotch Brigade and Douglas with the Portuguese 
prepared to march on the Colombette redoubts, while some 
Cavalry with the skirmishers of the 4th Division menaced the 
bridge of Demoiselles. The French were now entirely on the 
defensive, and Soult became extremely anxious, fearing that 
Beresford would push his success. 

At half-past two o’clock Beresford again moved forward, 
having now both Pack and Douglas with him, and the whole 
advanced against the two redoubts, Colombette and Calvinet. 
After a terrific struggle they carried them, but the French, who 
were commanded by the fierce guerilla leader Harispe, retook 
them. The English, however, still clinging to the hills, were 
again reinforced, the French being ultimately driven back to 
Scarin Malabran and the houses on the canal, Harispe and 
another General being dangerously wounded. _ 

It was now four o’clock, and the battle was practically over ; 
for Soult, seeing that Beresford was master of nearly the whole 
of Mont Rave, and having reformed was again advancing; that 
Picton also still menaced the Jumeau Bridge and the Minime 
Convent, and that the Spaniards with the help of the Light 
Division had rallied a fourth time, withdrew his whole Army 
behind the canal, though still holding Sacarin and Cambon, 
and leaving Wellington master of Mont Rave and all its strong 
works. | 

During the night Soult, undismayed by his defeat, made 
preparations for a further defence of his position, and next 
morning was ready to begin again. Wellington, however, was ~ 
not, but he did not delay one hour in making preparations 
to renew the assault, which he intended to deliver at daylight 
on the L2th. Soult, however, when he saw the preparations his 
enemy had made, which seriously menaced his retreat, thought 
better of his first determination, and withdrew from the city, 
establishing himself on the 12th at Villefranque. 

Wellington now entered Toulouse in triumph, and the 
Peninsular Campaign was over, except for the struggle that took 
place two days later, when at the sortie from the besieged City 
of Bayonne, the gallant General Hope was severely wounded, 
and made prisoner. 

The Headquarters of the Army were now established at 
Toulouse, and the four Companies of the Queen’s at Valence in 
the immediate vicinity. 
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The final battle of the Peninsula at Toulouse was un- 
necessarv, and the lives lost a useless sacrifice, for a Provisional 
Government had been formed in Paris, and Napoleon had 
abdicated on 4th April. The Generals of the opposing 
Armies did not know this, or they would—it is only common 
humanity to believe—not have sacrificed the lives of their 
soldiers in this sanguinary fight. Soult certainly did not 
know of it, as Napier, in his observation on the situation, 
writes that the Convention was only signed on the 7th, and by 
the quickest and most direct route a messenger could not have 
reached Soult under three days; furthermore, the Allies were 
in the possession of that route, and by the 9th April Toulouse 
was invested. There is no doubt that neither of the great 
Commanders knew that it was right they should cease fighting, 
and, while regretting the useless waste of life, it must be 
admitted that circumstances, not the leaders, were to blame. 


The losses in this fight are variously estimated, but it is 
stated that the Allies lost 4,659 Officers and men killed and 
wounded (including 4 Generals), 2,009 being Spaniards. The 
losses of the French were less than 3,000 Officers and men 
killed and wounded, including 5 Generals. 


In Marshal Sir W. Beresford’s Report of the action of his 
Corps to Lord Wellington, he remarked with reference to the 
action of the Provisional Battalion* — 


“The force opposed to them near the right redoubt of the 
enemy appeared to me much superior to what these two 
Divisions amounted to, as the whole of the enemy’s troops which 
your Lordship saw filing from the left of this position to the 
rear were brought to his right, and formed on each side of the 
redoubt two very strong columns, one of which came partly 
down the hill to attack our right flank on the march; but 
Sir L. Cole threw out the Provisional Battalion of his Division 
to check it till Sir H. Clinton came up, who was very near, 
Sir L. Cole continuing his march to turn the enemy’s right. 
The Provisional Battalion behaved extremely well.” 


* T have not been able to find out which Provisional Battalion this was, but 
there is little doubt it was the 2nd which “ Cannon” refers to as beiug thrown 
back en potence when the French issued forth from the redoubt to attack. 
Cannon, p. 65. 

t+ Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, vol. viil., p. 740, Edition 1859. 
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In Sir L. Cole’s Report to Marshal Beresford, he writes as 
follows :— 

“ Agreeably to your desire, I have the honour to submit the 
names of Officers whose conduct in the action of yesterday is 
deserving of your notice and protection, and who, I trust, 
through your recommendation, may share in that promotion 
which usually attends splendid victories.” Amongst the names 
of the Officers so recommended is that of Major Henderson of 
the Queen’s.* 

On the 18th April, the Convention of Toulouse, for the 
suspension of hostilities, was signed, and on the 21st, Lord 
Wellington issued a General Order to the Army, informing 
them that the Convention had been signed, and congratulating 
them on the honourable termination of their labours, and 
returning his best thanks for their uniform discipline and 
gallantry in the Field, ‘which have produced the fortunate 
circumstances that now hold forth to the world the prospect 
of genuine and permanent peace.” 

It may be interesting to note here that a Detachment of the 
3rd Battalion of the Regiment, then the 2nd Royal Surrey 
Militia, was in service in France, and very near the scene of the 
last Peninsular fight, in which the four Companies of the Queen’s 
took part. This Detachment formed part of a Provisional 
Battalion ina Militia Brigade which was under the command 
of the Marquis of Buckingham. This Battalion also contained 
Officers and men of the Bucks, Cambridge, and Northampton- 
shire Militia. The Brigade, consisting of three Provisional 
Battalions, was placed in the Division commanded by the Earl 
of Dalhousie, and was inspected by him soon after landing 
about the beginning of April. The General, an old Officer of 
the Queen’s, expressed himself highly pleased with the accession 
of so well disciplined a body of men to strengthen his Division. 

When the above Battalion of Militia Detachments, in which 
the 2nd Royal Surrey were posted, was landing from the 
transports, they were fired upon by the French, but no 
casualties occurred. They landed at a village nearly opposite 
Blaye, a place already mentioned in connection with Admiral 
Penrose’s action. They afterwards marched to Pauillac, and 
thence to Soisson, Chateau Margaux, Cantenac, Bordeaux, &c. 
The Battalion embarked at Bordeaux for England on the 
6th June, in transports under the convoy of Gunboats 7'hais 
and Tgress, and landed at Portsmouth, the 2nd Royal Surrey 


* Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, vol. vili., p. 741, Edition 1859. 
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Detachment arriving at Guildford on 4th July, where they were 
paid off and dismissed.* 

The four Companies of the Queen’s seem to have remained 
about Toulouse till they marched up to the coast for embarka- 
tion. In May their camp was at a place called Bretagne, and 
in June they were at Bordeaux, and they embarked at Pauillac 
on the 10th of that month. It is, therefore, quite probable that 
the two Detachments may have met while both were at Pauillac, 
as the dates agree. The transports that carried the four 
Companies were the Mercury, Columbine, and Leda. They 
sailed for Ireland, and landed at Cork on the 7th July. The 
Return given of the embarkation, is as follows :— 


; Capt- | Lieu- | En- | Ser- | Cor- | Drum- 
Major. ine, (econ ae Beats: ‘orale. ners. Privates. 
Columbine - - 1 3 5 3 10 12 4 218, and 
2 women 

Mercury - -}| — 1 1 | 2 2 — 58 
Leda - - -|; — — — — _- — — 1, and 2 
Officers’ 
Horses. 

Totals - - 1 4 G 4 12 14 4 277 


Three Sergeants, 2 Corporals, 2 Drummers, and 37 privates 
were left sick at Bilbao, Santander, Passages, Bayonne, and 
Bordeaux ; and 1 Sergeant, and 2 servants were left with Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Lowry Cole. The four Companies remained 
in Ireland (marching during their stay to Fermoy) till July, on 
the 7th of which month they embarked in H.M.8. Domingo, 
and, sailing on the 23rd July, landed at Portsmouth on the 30th 
July.f These four Companies who took part in this memorable 
closing campaign of the Peninsula were the Ist, 2nd, 7th, and 
Sth, and the names of the Officers returning with them were as 


follows :— 
Major (Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel) Lieutenant G. Pilkington. 


G. A. Henderson. G. Williams. 
Brevet-Major M. Scott. " J. R. Kell. 
Captain J. Johnstone. 5 R. Berford. 

» ©. Borlase. Ensign D. Griffith. 
» od. Morle. » Ff. W. Frankland. 
Lieutenant J. A. Wilson. — » H.W. Greenwood. 
‘ A. Hair. , Thos. Bernard. 


Lieutenant Nicholson was in charge of the sick left behind. 


* Davis’s History of 2nd Royal Surrey Militia, pp. 186-198, London, 1877. 
t War Office Pay Lists, 1814-1816, No. 2,029, 2nd Foot. 
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With the four Companies came 16,500 rounds of ammunition 
and 825 flints. 

In the Domestic State Papers, Ireland, is a letter with reference 

to apprehended disturbances in Kildare, and to the administra- 
tion of unlawful oaths, frequent meetings and plans of organi- 
gation and arrest of conspirators, and stating that the same 
spirit of rebellion had extended to other parts of Ireland.* 
This was no doubt the reason why the four Companies were 
sent there instead of being at once sent to England to join the 
Headquarters of the Regiment. 

In Cannon’s History the four Companiesare said to have landed 
at Plymouth and subsequently joined the Headquarters of the 
Regiment at Chichester. It is certain that the four Companies 
were at Chichester, for on the 30th July orders were sent for 
them to march on 4th August to join the Headquarters of the 
Regiment at Portsmouth.f Cannon must have made a mistake 
in noting that the four Companies landed at Plymouth, unless 
they embarked there again and sailed for Portsmouth, and the 
dates of the order for their march from Chichester to Portsmouth 
would not allow the time for this, so there is little doubt that 
they really landed at Portsmouth as noted in the Pay Lists. 

The Headquarters of the Regiment remained at Chichester 
(where they had been from August last year) until the end of 
July, when the Regiment was removed to Portsmouth, and from 
there to Haslar Barracks, where they remained the rest of the 
year. 


The six Companies were in Portsmouth in June, where they 
had marched to join an assemblage of troops which were 
inspected by the Commander-in-Chief, who, in orders dated the 
25th, expressed his approbation of the conduct of the troops.t 

On the 13th July, a Circular was received from the War 
Office conveying the thanks of the Commander-in-Chief to the 
troops for their conduct during the war. 


It appears from some correspondence in February, that Colonel 
Munday was still absent from the Regiment, as on the 11th of 
that month he received peremptory commands to proceed to 
Battle and at once to take up his duties. On the 14th March 
he was instructed to send Captain Dawson to Hanover to join 


the Staff of the Field-Marshal the Duke of Cambridge.§ 


* Domestic State Papers, Ireland, 1814, May-June, Bundle 666. 
+ Marching Orders. 

+t War Office : Monthly Returns, 1812-1820, Bundle 2, 2nd Foot. 
§ War Office : Common Letter Book, 1814, vol. xxxvi. 
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In July there was some correspondence with reference to 
men of the Regiment who had enlisted in the French Army. 
Their explanation that they did so in order to have an 
opportunity to escape was accepted. 

The strength of the Regiment at Gosport in the Returns 
dated 25th August was—l Lieutenant-Colonel, 1 Major, 10 
Captains, 1] Lieutenants, 4 Ensigns, 1 Paymaster, 1 Adjutant, 
1 Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, 1 Assistant-Surgeon, 37 Sergeants, 
10 Drummers, 30 Corporals, and 506 Privates. The establish- 
ment was 11 Companies, including 1 Recruiting Company, and 
a total in Officers and men of 1,335. The cost for 365 days, 
including clothing, was £33,298 5s. 3d. 

The six Companies, under the Command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
G. B. Munday, were inspected on the 10th May at Chichester by 
Major-General Bingham. Strength, 49 Officers, 5 Staff, and 
330 Non-commissioned Officers and Men. The whole Regiment, 
including the four Companies from the Peninsula, were inspected 
at Haslar Barracks on 15th October by Major-General Howard, 
the Regiment being then under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. A. Henderson. The Reports by both Inspecting 
Officers were satisfactory. The strength in October was, Officers 
49, Staff 6, Non-commissioned Officers and men 605—Total 660.* 

There seems to have been aconsiderable amount of correspon- 
dence during the year relative to the work of the recruiting 
parties, who were urged to do their best to complete the 
Regiment up to its quota. Boys were enlisted from the Royal 
Military Asylum to serve as Drummers, each boy being granted 
a gratuity of two guineas to provide themselves with the 
Regimental necessaries. 


* British Review Reports, 1814. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
1815-1837, 
WEST INDIES—ENGLAND—BOMBAY. 


CoNnTENTS.—Napoleon escapes from Elba—Powers meet in Congress—Measures 


taken by the Government of England to help in the impending Struggle 
with Napoleon—Regiment permitted to bear on its Colours the Word 
‘‘ Peninsula ’—Inspected at Haslar Barracks—Establishment, Strength, 
and Cost of Regiment—Again inspected—Activity in recruiting— 
Napoleon sent to St. Helena—Staff of Army reduced—Interesting 
Incidents — The Regiment removed to Chatham — Removed to 
Portsmouth—Depét to be at Isle of Wight—Change in Uniform— 
Regiment embarked for Barbados—Strength on embarkation—Great 
Sickness on Arrival at Barbados—Stations of the Regiment—Detach- 
ment at Berbice—Detachment joined from Home—Great Loss of Officers 
from Fever—OCase of curious Treatment for Sickness—Regiment inspected 
at St. Ann’s, Barbados—Bad Conduct of the Men drafted from the 
Depédt—Regiment given the Honour of bearing “Salamanca” on the 
Colours—Recruiting to be stopped—Regiment embarked for St. Vincent 
and Grenada—Continued Sickness and great Mortality—Bad Character 
of Recruits sent from Isle of Wight—Regiment inspected at Barbados— 
Depét inspected—Rates of Pay and Allowances—List of Cases of Sickness 
and Death—Establishment of Regiment—Cause of the great Mortality 
in the Regiment—Regiment and Depdét inspected—Again inspected— 
Regiment embarks for Demerara and Berbice —Trouble about Clothing— 
Return of Cases of Sickness and Death—Lord Combermere advises a 
Transport being kept in the West Indies to move Troops—Birth of 
Princess Alexandrina Victoria—Prospects of the Princess Victoria's 
Succession to the Throne—High Character of H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Kent—Regiment granted the Honour of wearing on its Colours and 
Appointments the Words “ Vittoria,” ‘“ Pyrenees,” ‘“ Nivelle,” and 
“Toulouse "—State of Regiment at Demerara and Berbice—Regiment 
inspected at Demerara—Colours reported to be quite worn out—Depit 
inspected—Returns of Casualties—New Colours presented by Wife of 
Colonel Jordan commanding the Regiment—Detachment at Mahaica 
Port—Regiment inspected—Stations of the .Regiment—Alterations in 
Uniform—Death of H.R.H. the Duke of Kent—Eulogy of H.R.H. Duke 
of Kent by Lord Brougham—Death of His Majesty King George III.— 
Regiment embarks for Home—Strength on embarkation—Lands at 
Gosport and marches to Winchester—Details of Lossesof Men and Officers 
in West Indies—Handzsome Monument erected to their Memory—Detach- 
ment sent to Brighton—Detachment moved to Winchester—Amouni to 
be paid to release a Soldier—Large number of men discharged, being 
too weak to serve on—Standard of Height for Recruits—Fraudulent 
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Enlistment—Regiment reviewed at Brighton by H.R.H. the Duke of 
York—Regiment reduced to eight Companies—Recruiting Parties in 
Ireland—Regiment inspected at Brighton—Regiment moved to Hull and 
Wolverhampton—Removed to Dublin—Breeches and Leggings dis- 
continued—Regiment inspected—Again inspected by Lieutenant-General 
Sir H. Torrens—Death of General Coates—Regiment removed to 
Athlone—Proposal to send Regiment to India—Inspected at Athlone— 
Regiment embarks for England—Lands at Gosport—Removed to 
Chatham—Reduced Standard of Height for Recruits—Regiment in- 
spected at Chatham—Regiment increased to ten Companies—Strength 
and Cost—Brisk recruiting before leaving for India—Regiment embarks 
for India—Strength on embarkation—Lands at Bombay—Detachment 
arrives at Bombay—Sickness of the Regiment in Bombay—Colonel Rolt 
appointed to a Board—Loss in Men and Officers—Regiment leaves 
Bombay for Poonah—Great Improvement in the Health of the 
Regiment at Poonah—KHstablishment and Cost of Regiment—Inspec- 
tion of Regiment—Restoration of the third Colour—Presented by 
Lady Torrens—Speech by Lieutentant-General Sir Henry Torrens—Ball 
at Rochester—Dinner to the Men--Regiment inspected—Inspected 
again—Strength of Regiment—General Order for New Clothing—Death 
of H.R.H. the Duke of York—Arrival of a Detachment—Lieutenant- 
Colonel Willshire appointed to the Regiment—Detachments sent to 
Kolapore—Death of Colonel Place—Return of Kolapore Detachments— 
Regiment inspected—Details of Change of Dress and Accoutrements— 
Death of Lieutenant-Colonel Williams—Death of Major-General Sir 
Henry Torrens—Agency of Regiment given to Messrs. Jas. Ashley & Co.— 
Another Change in Uniform—Regiment inspected—Establishment of 
Regiment reduced—Regiment inspected—Strength—Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baumgardt appointed to Regiment—Another Change in Uniform— 
Regiment ordered to hold itself in readiness to go to Akalcote—Order 
countermanded—Death of His Majesty King George IV.—Accession 
of His Majesty King William IV.—Further Changes in Uniform— 
Regiment inspected—Strength—Regiment returns to Bombay—Marches 
to Colaba—Strength—Lieutenant-Colonel Willshire appointed to command 
Bombay Garrison—Good Health in Regiment due to Temperance— 
Regiment inspected—Strength—Commander-in-Chief pleased at good 
Report of Regiment—Disturbances at Bombay by Parsees quelled by 
prompt action of the Regiment— Colonel Willshire ordered on 
special Duty at Dusa—Colonel Baumgardt does Duty as Garrison 
Commandant—Regiment inspected—Strength—Alteration in Equip- 
ment—Regiment granted the Honour of bearing on Colours and 
Appointments the Words “ Vimiero ” and “ Corunna ”—Colonel Willshire 
applies for the Honours “ Nive” and ‘“ Orthes’”’—Not granted—Renewed 
Sickness in the Regiment—Detachments of the Regiment ordered to the 
Mauritius — Orders countermanded — Regiment inspected—Strength— 
Reported Disagreements amongst the Officers—Colonel Baumgardt 
censured—Regiment leaves Colaba for Poonah—Losses of the Regiment 
dnring three Years at Bombay and Colaba—High Character of the 
Regiment at Bombay—Colonel Willshire resumes Command of the 
Regiment—Complaint of so many Captains of the Regiment being on 
Staff employment and on Leave—Arrival of Detachments—Death of 
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Right Honourable Sir William Keppel, G.C.B., Colonel of the Regi- 
ment—Succeeded by General the Right Honourable Sir James Kempt, 
G.C.B. — Regiment inspected —Strength— Alterations in Uniform — 
Regiment inspected—Strength—High Character of Colonel Willshire — 
Regimenta! Order of Merit—Ordered to be discontinued—Regiment 
inspected—Strength—Differences between the Inspecting Officer and 
Colonel Willshire—Report on the Matter by Lieutenant-General Sir 
John Keane—The third Colour ordered not to be displayed on Parades— 
Regiment leaves Poonah for Bonbay—Reziment inspected—Strength — 
Excellent Testimony to Character of the Regiment—Alteration in 
Uniform—Detachment ordered to Mangalore—Countermanded —Colonel 
Henderson, who commanded the Regiment at Toulouse, given the 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order—Regiment inspected—Strength—Colonel 
Baumgardt tried by Court Martial—He continues in the Army and does 
good Service in Afghanistan—Differences between Major-General Sleigh 
and Brigadier-General T. Willshire —Brigadier-General Willshire goes 
Home on Sick Leave—Death of His Majesty King William IV.— 
Accession of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 


Tat Regiment took no part in the closing scene of the Great 
struggle with Napoleon, and was not one of the regiments which 
had the the honour of fighting him at Waterloo. The startling 
news of Napoleon’s escape from Elba, following so closely on the 
announcement of a great defeat of our troops in America before 
New Orleans, was not calculated to make the nation satisfied — 
with the state of affairs, nor was the prospect of having to begin 
again a struggle with the mighty Frenchman at all relished. 
However no time was lost by the Powers who signed the Treaty 
of Paris in assembling in Congress at Vienna, and declaring that, 
as Napoleon had by his action placed himself without the pale 
of civil and social relations with the other European Nations 
he was an enemy of all, disturbing the tranquillity of the world, 
and had thus rendered himself liable to public vengeance. At 
first his great opponent, the Duke of Wellington, thought that 
the French King would be able to destroy him without difficulty, 
but it soon became a serious matter for all. The Duke of 
Wellington, at the request of the Government, took measures to 
meet the crisis. It is not part of our duty, in this history, as 
the Regiment was not at Waterloo, to detail the great struggle, 
when Wellington demonstrated again that the despised General 
of Sepoys was more than a match for the greatest conqueror of 
modern times, and when Waterloo ended for ever the career of 
Napoleon, who afterwards ate out his lion heart in the lonely 
island of St. Helena. 

On the 15th March, it having become evident that a great 
struggle was impending, urgent orders were sent to all Officers 
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to exert themselves to the utmost to render their Regiments fit 
for Foreign Service. : 

On the 6th April, the King approved of the Regiments that 
had served in the Peninsular Wars being permitted to have on 
their colours the word “ Peninsula” in commemoration of their 
services during the late war in Portugal, Spain, and France. 

The Regiment was inspected on the 22nd April at Haslar 
Barracks by Major-General Sir K. A. Howard, K.C.B., the 
strength in Non-commissioned Officers and men being 544, The 
Inspecting Officer reported favourably of the Regiment, though 
he noted with surprise the non-success of the Recruiting 
parties, and was concerned at the number of Courts Martial 
on account of drunkenness. Evidently the Regiment had not 
quite cured itself of the habits contracted during their sojourn 
at Gibraltar. It would appear from a War Office letter that 
the Inspecting Officer in his confidential report had alluded to 
a Court Martial, the severity of which sentence—700 lashes—he 
evidently condemned. The Commander-in-Chief, on the 30th 
December, wrote for details of the Court Martial to be sent 
on to him.* The Inspecting Officer had also noted that the 
Officers wore lace on the turned back skirts of their jackets, and 
this being contrary to regulations he ordered it to be removed. + 
He praised the Commanding Officer, Lieutenant - Colonel 
Henderson, for the activity he showed in his command. 

The Establishment of the Regiment for this year was 10 
Companies, 76 men in each. The total numbers, Officers and 
men, were 907. Total pay and allowances for 365 days was 
£23,531. 9s. 52d. Cost of Clothing, £2,574. 5s. 8d. Agency, 
£243. 88. 24d. Allowances to Field Officers and Captains, £625. 
The total cost of the Regiment for the year was £26,974. 3s. 4d.t 

On 26th June an order was issued allowing 5s. a day to 
Officers on the march. 

There seems to have been a little difference of opinion between 
the War Office and the Regimental authorities as certain arms 
having been sent in as unserviceable, a letter was sent on the 
25th October’ from the Deputy Adjutant-General, saying that 
the arms being considered serviceable they had been returned to 
the Regiment. ; 


* Commander-in-Chief’s Letters to General Officers, 1815, vol. lxiv. 
+ British Review Reports, 1815. 
t War Office : Establishment Book, 1815. 
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The Regiment was again inspected at Portsmouth on the 
5th October by Major-General Gordon, who reported it in a high 
state of efficiency and “well versed in manceuvres.” The Regi- 
ment had been mostly under the command of Major Scott since 
Lieutenant-Colone] Henderson’s departure in August to take up 
his duties as Inspecting Field Officer, Nova Scotia. Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. C. E. Graham, who had exchanged with Colonel 
Henderson, joined to take the command on the Ist October. 

The Inspecting Officer reported that the recruiting of the 
Regiment had improved since the last Inspection, 85 men having 
joined; the greater part being men of different regiments who 
had been discharged on the expiration of their term of service. 
These regiments were the 35th, 37th, 76th, 82nd, and the 
Royal Marines. Major Scott had written numerous letters to 
the War Office, urging that the men so enlisted from other 
regiments should be allowed to reckon their services in their 
former corps as continuous with their new service in the 
Queen’s. The correspondence does not show whether his efforts 
were successful or not. 

The War Office correspondence shows that a large number of 
the Officers of the Regiment were engaged in recruiting at this 
time, but from the small number enlisted it would appear that 
the long and exhausting wars had had a deterrent effect on 
recruiting. 

As soon as the terrible One Hundred Days were over and the 
Emperor had been deported to St. Helena, the Government at 
once commenced to reduce the Staff of the Army; and Captain 
Gordon of the Queen’s, having applied to be put on the Staff, 
was informed of the proposed reduction. 

The Regiment remained at Haslar Barracks, Gosport, the 
whole of the year, and in the first month of 1816 it was removed 
to Chatham. | 

Before ending our account of 1815, it may be interesting to 
relate an incident which happened to an Officer of the Queen’s, 
Lieutenant-Coionel Edward George Raitt, which was related 
to the author by the son of that Officer. Colonel Raitt was 
on duty in the Mediterranean as Deputy-Adjutant-General to 
General Sir Thomas Maitland, Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
at Malta. Thenews of Napoleon’s escape from Elba was brought 
+o Malta by a small vessel. At that time the only British ship 
at Malta was a dismantled Frigate. Sir Thomas Maitland at once 
on receipt of the grave news sent to the Naval authorities to 
ask them to get the vessel ready to send home with despatches. 
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The Naval Officers asserted that it was impossible to be done, upon 
which Sir Thomas sent for Colonel Raitt and ordered him to have 
the vessel prepared. Colonel Raitt remonstrated, as he had no 
authority in the matter, when “ King Tom,” as he was jocularly 
called, replied, “ You are absolutely under my command, which 
the Naval men are not. I therefore insist upon your carrying 
out my orders, otherwise I will have you hanged,” and as 
Colonel Raitt wished to preserve his neck he set to work to 
induce the Naval Officers, with whom he was very popular, to 
exert themselves to the utmost, and with great and untiring 
efforts the Frigate was got ready and sent with the Governor’s 
despatches. 

Another anecdote with regard to Colonel Raitt is also related. 
He usually wrote out Sir Thomas Maitland’s despatches, and 
he wrote a most beautiful hand. King George the Fourth was 
so pleased with the clearness of the despatches which came 
to him from Sir Thomas Maitland, that he issued an order 
that they were always to be written by the same hand. Sir 
Thomas Maitland is credited with the following story when 
he was administering the Ionian Islands:—A culprit who had 
committed murder had taken refuge in a church as a sanctuary. 
Sir Thomas sent for the Greek Patriarch and insisted upon the 
man being given up. The Priest replied that he could not do 
so under the law. Sir Thomas then said: “TI will respect your 
law, but as it does not prevent my shooting anyone who feeds 
the prisoner, I shall order the Guard to fire at anyone who 
attempts to give him food.” This had the desired effect, and 
the murderer was obliged to surrender himself and was duly 
executed. | 

Soon after Waterloo the authorities determined to change the 
Infantry head-dress from the neat and serviceable felt cap to 
the broad-topped heavy shako, then commonly worn by the 
continental troops with whom we came in contact during the 
occupation of France. The new cap was made eleven inches in 
diameter at the top and seven-and-a-half inches deep, it had 
deep brass scales on the chin strap, which when not required 
could be fastened up to the black cockade in front; it was 
ornamented with an upright feather twelve inches high, and had 
a brass plate with the regimental number on in front. A cap 
cover of prepared linen was worn over it in wet weather. The 
Officers’ shako had silver lace two inches deep round the top, 
and three-quarter inch lace round the bottom ; silver chin strap 
with scales, a large black cockade in front, and below that a 
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regimental ornament in the shape of a gilt circle, with the 
new honour “ Peninsula,” and the motto “ Pristine Virtutis 
Memor” ; within the circle on a gilt raised ground was a silver 
Paschal Lamb and Sphinx, and below it the “The Queen’s 
Royals.” This is, as far as we have been able to ascertain, the 
first appearance of the Paschal Lamb on the Officers’ appoint- 
ments. A green feather was worn by the Light Company 
Officers. The Officers of the Grenadier Company on home 
service and in cold climates wore their bearskin caps. 


On the 6th January 1816, the Regiment was ordered to march 
from Gosport to Chatham. They were to march in two detach- 
ments by Chichester, Petworth, Horsham, Grinstead, Sevenoaks, 
and Chatham. The Regiment remained at Chatham till April. 
On the 13th of that month they received orders to march in 
two divisions by Sevenoaks, Godstone, Dorking, Guildford, 
Haslemere, Petersfield, and Horndean to Portsmouth. On 
- arriving at Portsmouth they were to follow the orders of the 
Officer commanding there for being passed over to the Isle of 
Wight. This was with a view of the Regiment being recruited 
to 800 rank-and-file from the best description of deserters in 
prison there, in order to complete the quota of the Regiment 
before forwarding it to the Leeward Islands. The Depdt of 
the Regiment was ordered to be formed at Newport Barracks, 
Isle of Wight, in accordance with the General Order of Ist July 
1813. Full reports were to be sent in of the strength of the 
Officers and men, and of the number of deserters required to 
complete the Regiment to the full establishment specified. 
Officers who were on Staff duty were to be excused joining. 
Captain Cash was the Officer left in charge of the Depdt at 
Newport. 


On arriving at Portsmouth a letter was received from Lord 
Palmerston, requesting that the Commanorne Officer would send 
the embarkation returns on at once. 


The Regiment embarked on the 24th April on board H.M. 
Ships Trave, Weser, Dover, and Thames for the Leeward 
Islands. The three last vessels seem to have taken on 
board the 300 enlisted men from the Isle of Wight Depot for 
Deserters. 


In a Return dated 25th August from the Headquarters of the 
Regiment at Barbados, it is there stated that 246 of these were 
men who were to be sent abroad in commutation of punishment, 
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4wo of them were to serve abroad for life.* In the War Office 
Pay Lists, 25th March to 24th June, there is a note of Bounty 
being paid to these 300 men, who had been “received at 
Spithead from on board the prison ships at Cowes, Isle of 
Wight.” The amount of Bounty charged to each man was 
£3 3s. 

The Regiment disembarked at Barbados on the 5th June, and 
the first Return of the Regiment, dated 25th, is as follows :— 

Lieut.-Colonel H. C. E. V. Graham, Lieutenant C. Grant. 


Commanding. 3 C. Girdlestone. 
Captain John Gordon (1). ms Edward MacDonnell. 


» oJ. EF. de Burgh. fs G. W. Prosser. 
5 ohn Gordon (2). is D. Griffith. 


5 J. Johnstone. bs T. Bernard (or Bur- 
»  P. Carney. nand). 
3 J. Williams. Ensign A. Richmond. 
»  C. Borlase. »  D. Jenkins. 
» &. Morle. 3,  H. B. Jackson. 
” A. A. Wood. »  §.G.S8. Gilland. 
Lieutenant W. Clutterbuck. »  ‘L. Armstrong. 
‘3 A. Hair. Paymaster W. C. Bowden. 
re D. McDougall. Adjutant J. Spencer. 
‘ G. Pilkington, Assistant Surgeons J. Ralph. 
a3 J. R. Kell. ‘4 » od. Prendergast. 
W. Gray. 25 Sergeants. 
‘ J. B. Norman. 13 Drummers. 
J.C. Glasson. 710 Rank-and-file. 
. J. Adams. 71 Women. 
‘3 W. Hutton. 51 Children. 


Surgeon C. Hill obtained leave of absence to return to 
England on 12th June 1816 to 11th June 1817. The Return 
gives a total out of the above of 95 sick. The Return of the 
next month showed 634 fit for duty, and 86 sick, 11 joined, 
3 dead, and 18 deserted. 

Lieutenant-General Sir James Keith, G.C.B., was the Officer 
Commanding in the Islands, his Headquarters being at 
Guadaloupe. 

Some time before the Regiment arrived at Barbados martial 
law had been proclaimed, in consequence of an insurrection 
that had broken out among the Negroes, which, however, was 
soon quelled. The sickly season, which usually sets in about 
the month of September, way this year one of the most fatal 
remembered for a long period, and the Queen’s Royals felt it in 
all its severity. 

“© War Office: General Monthly Returns, Windward and Leeward Islands, 
1816. _ 
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The Returns of the Regiment from June to mecetaber of this 
year were as follows : — 


R ank 
— oe i Sick. | Total. a Joined. | Dead. | Deserted. 
Duty. : 
June -= - 635° 95 730 — — — 15 
July - - 634 86 720 — Il 3 18 
August - - 571 114 685 33 4 1 2 
September - - 591 86 671 — — 12 — 
October - - 555 101 656 — 2 14 — 
November- -| 507 125 632 — 3 30 8 
December -! 535 99 634 — A4 29 2 
33 64 89 40 


The Regiment on arrival at Barbados was distributed as 
follows :— 

On Command at Gun Hill :— 

2 Captains, 8 Lieutenants, 3 Sergeants, 8 Corpor ise 
77 Privates. | 
On Command at Adverterre :— 
1 Captain, 3 Lieutenants, 3 Corpor sie 47 Privates. 

On Command at Speights Town:— 

1 Captain, 2 Lieutenants, 1 Ensign, 8 Ser geants, 1 Drummer, 
2 Corporals, 78 Privates. 

The remainder of the Regiment was at the Headquarters at 
St. Ann’s, Barbados. 

According to the later Returns the Commands at Gun Hill 
and Speights Town seem to have been considerably reduced. _ 

‘On the 25th August Lieutenant-Colonel J. F. de Burgh, who 
had been apport cd Commandant at Berbice, embarked on 
board ship to go to his command. 

Early in Decembér, 2 Sergeants, 2 Drummers, 2 Corporals, 
86 Privates joined the Regiment from home, also 6 women and 
6 children. Lieutenants Andrew Richmond and Thomas Massie 
also joined with the above in the transport ship Watson. . 

Lieutenant Massie was dead by the 20th December and 
Richmond on the 138th December. Surgeon Alexander, from 
half-pay, Corsican Rangers, arrived on the 25rd December to 
take up duty with the Regiment. 


Besides poor Massie and Richmond, there died in Noveubes 
Lieutenants Duncan McDougall (22nd) and Gray (22nd); 
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in December, Captain John Gordon (22nd), and Lieutenants. 
William Clutterbuck (13th), John Ballentine Norman (19th),. 
Adjutant James Spencer (10th), and Assistant Surgeon John 
Prendergast (5th). In addition to these officers, the yellow 
fever carried off 89 men, and a large number of women and 
children. : 


A curious entry is made in some papers from Assistant- 
Surgeon John Ralph, who reported to Doctor Wray, Plymouth, 
the case of John Sadler, Queen’s Regiment, “affected with 
chronic rheumatism, treated with Paligmetic Earth”!! The 
Report does not say whether the patient survived this treat-. 
ment.* 


The establishment was reduced this year to 10 Companies,. 
57 men in each, total numbers, 697. Total cost for 366 days, 
£22,288. 193. lld. Field Officers’ allowances the same as before, 
viz., £20 each, but the allowance for Captains was reduced to 
£47. 7s. 6d. per Company. 

The Depét at Albany Barracks, Newport, Isle of Wight, was. 
inspected on 17th May, by Colonel Mainwaring; strength, 
6 Officers, 1 Staff Officer, and 81 Non-commissioned Officers and 
Men. 


The Regiment was inspected at St. Ann’s, Barbados, on 
30th October, by Colonel Codd, Commandant. Total strength, 
Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and men, 787. The Report 
of the Inspecting Officer was generally favourable, but the 
Non-commissioned Officers apparently did not satisfy him, and 
he reported very badly of the 800 men received from the Isle of 
Wight. Ninety-four Courts Martial had been held on them; 
there had been 90 convictions, and 18,500 lashes had been. 
ordered as punishment, only 2,850 of these having been 
remitted. These men appear to have been aiterwards trans- 
ferred to the “ York Chasseurs,” agreeably to a General Order 
dated Barbados, August 11,f and no doubt the Officers of the 
Queen’s were much pleased to get rid of them. The other men 
of the Regiment were reported by the Inspecting Officer as . 
being “a good body of men.” 

On the 26th July, General H. Calvert, Adjutant-General at 
the War Office, sent to General Coates the following letter :— 
«T have the honour to acquaint you that at the recommendation 


* Colonial Office : Barbados Correspondence, 1816, vol. xxxvi. 


{+ War Office: Pay Lists, 1814-1816, 2,029, 2nd Foot. e 
2: 
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of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, H.R.H. the Prince 
Regent has been pleased, in the name of and on the behalf of 
His Majesty, to approve of the 2nd or Queen’s Regiment being 
permitted to bear on its colours and appointments, in addition’ 
to any other badges or devices which may have been hereto-. 
fore granted to the Regiment, the word “Salamanca,” in, 
commemoration of the services of the 2nd or Queen’s Regiment 
at Salamanca on the 21st and 22nd July 1812.* 


On the 6th December, a notice was received that recruiting 
for the Regiment was to be discontinued. Allrecruiting parties 
were ordered to return to the Depot in the Isle of Wight. 


The whole Regiment remained at St. Ann’s Barracks, 
Barbados, until the 15th July 1817, when the Headquarters 
and the right wing of the Regiment (five Companies), under the 
command of Captain Johnstone, embarked for the Island of 
St. Vincent, landing there next day.ft The left wing was at 
the same time ordered to Grenada, but were to remain and do 
duty at Barbados until the return of the Hydra troopship. 
‘The left wing appears to have left Barbados at the beginning 
of next month, and on arrival it was quartered at Fort St. 
Vincent.{ 


At the beginning of the year Lieutenant-Colonel J. F. de 
Burgh was commanding the troops at Berbice and in February 
at Dominica; various Officers of the Regiment were at this 
period appointed to Staff offices, as follows :— 


In January, Captain J. Gordon, Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
‘master-General and Brigade Major, Trinidad. In March, 
Lieutenant J. M. Williams was appointed Private Secretary to 
the Governor of Dominica. Captain P. Carney was in June 
appointed Brigade-Major to Major-General Murray at Demerara ; 
and Brevet-Major A. L. Hay, Assistant-Quartermaster-General 
at Grenada. 


In August, the five Companies at St. Vincent had 70 men sick 
in hospital at Fort Charlotte. The Regiment continued ina 
most deplorable state, chronic dysentery, and other debilitating 


* Commander-in-Chief’s Letters to General Officers, 1815-1816, vol. xv. 
Also, War Office: Letters to General Officers, 1816, March to November 
vol. xxxil. 

+ War Office : Windward and Leeward Islands, Military Returns, 1817-1821, 
vol. DLIX, 

+ War Office: Monthly Returns, 2nd Foot. 


’ 
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complaints which followed the ravages of the yellow fever, 
continuing all the year to carry off large numbers of men. 


The following is the sad record of the year, and included in 
the list must be given the names of two other Officers who died 
this year, viz., Major Conolly on 10th July and Lieutenant 
Charles Grant on the 8th February :— 


_ Sick 
en Sa ee Dead. Deserted. 
Quarter. 
January to March - - - - 186 17 7 
April to June - - - - - 374 5 4 
July to September - - = - 488 53 — 
October to December - - - - 492 67 1 


Tutals - - - - — | 147 | 12 


In October an order was sent that the troops in the West 
Indies were to be paid daily instead of monthly.* 


The Depot of the Regiment continued to be at Albany 
Barracks, Isle of Wight, and recruits were constantly being 
sent to the Leeward Islands. The characters of the recruits 
sent from the depot were apparently not all that could be 
desired, complaints being sent home by the Commander-in- 
Chief at Barbados that some men who had been transferred to 
the York Chasseurs on the Regiment proceeding from the 
Windward and Leeward Islands to Jamaica were of very bad 
character. 


The Regiment was inspected on the 19th May at St. Ann’s 
Barracks, Barbados, by Colonel Codd, Commandant. He 
reported that the privates were well drilled and much improved 
in their conduci, since last inspection, though from his report 
that there had been 17,575 lashes inflicted and 602 days of 
solitary confinement, it would appear that the conduct of the 
men still left much to be desired in the way cf improvement. 


The Depot at Albany Barracks, commanded by Captain 
H. C. Cash, was inspected by Colonel Mainwaring on 5th May. 


* Colonial Office: Windward and Leeward Is!ands, Military, 1817, vol. xly. 
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The strength is given as 8 Officers and 33 Commissioned Officers 


and men. 


An estimate is made in Colonial Office correspondence of the 
Windward and Leeward Islands of the cost of the Regiment 
for the year, in which the several rates of pay of the various 


ranks are given, as follows :— 


£ os. d. 
‘1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 17s. per day and 3s. 1 0 0 
allowance. 
1 Major or Captain of the Staff - - - 0 9 5 
3 Captains, each 10s. 6d. - ~~ - - - Ill 6 
2 Lieutenants, over 7 years’ service, each 015 0 
7s. 6d. 
10 Lieutenants, under 7 years’ service, each 3 5 0O 
Os. 6d. 
5 Ensigns, each 5s.3d. - - += - - 1 6 8 
1 Surgeon - - - - d - - O11 4 
1 Assistant Surgeon == - - - - - 0 7 6 
1 Paymaster -~— - - - - - 015 0 
1 Sergeant Major - -~ - - - - 0 2 6 
~ 1 Quartermaster Sergeant - - - 0 2 0 
. § Colour Sergeants, each 1s. 10d. - - - 09 2 
1 Paymaster Sergeant - = = - O 1 4& 
1 Armourer Sergeant - - - - - Ol 4&4 
t Drum-Major as Sergeant - - - 0 1 4& 
34 Sergeants, each Is. 4d. - - Z - 995 4 
20 Corporals (7 to 14 years), each 11d. - 018 4 
19 Corporals under 7 years, each 10d. - - 015 10 
18 Drummers and Fifers, each 72. —- - O11 7} 
21 Privates, 14 years’ service and over, each 8d. 014 0 
137 Privates, 7 to 14 years’ service, each 7d. - 319 11 
443 Privates, under 7 years’ service, each Gd. - 11 1 6 
Cost per diem - = - - £31 5 23 


‘The Companies remained at Grenada and St. Vincent all this 
year (1818), Major Thistlethwaite succeeding Captain Johnstone 
in January, in the command of the five Companies at Fort 
Charlotte, St. Vincent, which place continued to be the 


Headquarters of the Regiment. 
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There was only a slight abatement: of the sickness in the 
Regiment, which continued, but with less intensity, the following 
being the return for the four quarters of the year :— 


etn | Sick. | Dead. Deserted. |[Sent Home. 
Ist January to 3ist March - - 355 26 — 
ist April to 30th June - - : 304 29 1 38 
Ist July to 30th September - - 192 4 — 2 
Ast October to 3lst December - > 165 6 a pom 
Totals - « a de 6 | 2 40 


The Establishment of the Regiment is given in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands Papers, as—1 Colonel, 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 
2 Majors, 10 Captains, 12 Lieutenants, 8 Ensigns, 1 Paymaster, 
1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, 1 Assistant-Surgeon, 
1 Sergeant-Major, 1 Quartermaster-Sergeant, 1 Paymaster- 
Sergeant, 1 Armourér-Sergeant, 1 Schoolmaster - Sergeant, 
10 Colour-Sergeants, 20 Sergeants, 30 Corporals, 1 Drum- 
Major, 21 Drummers and Fifers, and 620 Privates. 

On the 30th May, a strong letter of remonstrance was sent 
from the Army Medical Board against sending troops to the 
West Indies in the summer. The members of the Board stated 
that it was their full conviction, that the cause of the great 
mortality in the Queen’s Regiment was that they were sent out 
in the month of June. All troops, they recommend should 
be sent to the West Indies so as to arrive in the months of 
November and December. | 


There seems to have been a considerable amount of 
acrimonious correspondence with the Authorities at home in 
consequence of the Commanding Officer of the Regiment having 
applied for, and obtained, Russian duck trousers for the men, 
instead of the regulation serge. The Commander-in-Chief, on 
the 17th of November, sent a letter to General Coates, strongly 
condemning the action that had been taken, and ordering that 
the trousers should on no account be issued to the men, but 
that he should make immediate arrangements to replace them 
according to regulations.* 

The Right Wing of the Regiment al St. Vincent was inspected 
on the 16th January by Major-General Riall. He reporied 


* War Office : Letters to General Oficers, 1818-1819, vol. xxxv. 
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—— 


that Captain Johnstone appeared to have bestowed much 
attention on his command, and, in consequence, of this, the 
Detachment was in good order, but that the privates were a very 
indifferent body of men, which appears to have been due- 
according to the report, in a great measure to sickness, 


The Depot under the command of Captain Cash was again 
inspected by Colonel Mainwaring on. the 19th October— 
strength, 12 Officers and 40 Non-commissioned Officers and men. 


The Right Wing of the Regiment was inspected at Fort. 
Charlotte, St. Vincent, by General Riall, on the 9th July, and 
again on the 19th November by the same Officer; the Wing 
being commanded by Major Thistlethwaite, From the report of 
the 9th July, it would appear that there had been an excess of 
duties thrown upon the Officers and men in the wing, and 
great surprise is expressed that this had not been properly 
represented to the Authorities, so that arrangements might have 
been made towards preventing such unnecessary hardships in. 
such a trying climate as the West Indies. 


The Depot at Albany Barracks was inspected on the 11th 
May, and again on the 5th October. Recruits at the latter 
inspection are reported to be of a very good description. 


The Regiment remained quartered as before, until April 1819, 
when the Companies from Grenada arrived at St. Vincent in the 
transport Mariner, and on the 3rd May the other Companies 
at St. Vincent embarked in the transports British Army and 
Mowira, and the whole sailed for Demerara and Berbice on 
the 4th, arriving at Demerara on the 17th. Seven Companies 
were landed at Demerara, and quartered at Eve Leary Barracks, 
and three at Berbice, where they remained thus quartered for 
the rest of the year. 


The Return of the State of the Regiment this year (1819) was 
as under :— 


—- | Sick, | Dead Deserted. |Sent Home, 
Ist January to 3lst March’ - - 179 7 — 12 
Ist April to 30th June - : - 154 5 3 6 
Ist July to 30th September - - 252 28 2 I 
Ist October to 31st December ~- - 294 21 — 9 


Totals = » - — 61 5 21 
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In July, Lord Combermere, commanding in the West Indies, 
wrote home strongly advising that two transports should be 
constantly kept on service there, as he considered it especially 
necessary that the Regiments should change their quarters at 
least once a year, and also that the discipline of the Regiments 
would be better preserved if the Companies were occasionally 
collected at the Headquarters of the Regiment. By these means 
the health of the men would be preserved, and their discipline 
improved; the changes also which could thus be made would 
keep the two transports constantly at work. 


On the 4th May, a letter was sent to Lieutenant-Colonel 
de Burgh respecting a request he had made, that he should be 
allowed to make up the waistcoats and trousers of the Regiment 
at his Headquarters from material which he had purchased in 
the interests of his Regiment. He was given permission, but was 
told that the materials and patterns must be submitted to the 
Inspectors of Military Clothing, in order to be certain that they 
were in accordance wich the sealed patterus ordered to be used. 

On the 24th of May 1819, an event took place destined to be 
ever memorable in the annals of this country. Princess Alex- 
andrina Victoria was born at Kensington Palace, London, on 
that day at a quarter past four in the morning, and though at 
the time of her birth the prospect of her succeeding to the throne 
was rather remote, it was under the circumstances not an 
improbable event, as neither the Prince of Wales, nor Duke of 
York had ason. To the Duke of Clarence, afterwards King 
William the Fourth, a daughter had been born, which died at its 
birth. The nation in view of the high destiny that might come to 
the Royal Infant looked with confident hope to H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent (whose high character and admirable qualities 
were well known) that the child wouldin every way be made fit 
for her high destiny, and never was anation’s confidence so well 
founded. The Princess Victoria Mary Louise, mother of our 
future Queen, was born at Coburg on the 17th August 1786. 
She was the fourth daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
Saalfield, and his wife Augusta, daughter of the Count of 
Reuss-Ebersdorf. She was married first to the Prince of 
Leiningen, by whom she had two children, one of whom, the 
Princess Feodore, was the beloved half sister and companion of 
the girlhood of our future Queen and Empress. The Princess 
of Leiningen was, after eleven years of married life, left a 
widow, and on the 29th May 1818 was married to H.R.H. the 
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Duke of Kent at Coburg, the ceremony being Bs at 
Kew on the 11th June following. 


In June, Lieutenant-Colonel de Burgh sent to the Adjutant- 
General at home a memorial, praying that “as four Companies 
of the Queen’s forming part of the Provisional Battalion of 
Detachments under Lieutenant-Colonel Bingham took a glorious 
part in the operations of the Allies in the Peninsula (after the 
staff of the six Companies had been sent home in 1812) from the 
operations leading to the Battle of Vittoria, and the crossing of 
the Pyrenees, up to the Battle of Toulouse,” they might be 
permitted to bear on their Colours distinctions commemorating 
these achievements. In reply, the Colonel and the Regiment 
had the great gratification to receive the following letter, dated 
the 11th August 1819. 


“T have the honour to acquaint you that the Prince Regent, 
in the name and on the behalf of His Majesty, has been pleased 
to approve of the 2nd or Queen’s Regiment of Foot being per- 
mitted to bear on its Colonrs and appointments, in addition to 
any other Badge or Devices which may heretofore have been 
granted to the Regiment, the words ‘Vittoria,’ ‘Pyrenees,’ 
‘Nivelle,’ and ‘ Toulouse,’ in commemoration of the distin- 
guished services of the Regiment at the Battle of Vittoria on 
21st June 1813, in the Pyrenees in the month of July 1813, at 
Nivelle in November 1813, and in the attack of the position 
covering Toulouse on the 10th April 1814.”* 


The year 1820 is memorable as the year of the death of His 
Majesty King George the Third. He died on the 29th January, 
and the death of H.R.H. the Duke of Kent on the 23rd of the 
same month brought his infant daughter the Princess Victoria, 
then only eight months old, as the probable successor to the 
throne, as the Duke of Clarence, the immediate heir, had no 
children, and the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York had 
also no children to succeed. How splendidly our future Queen 
and Empress fulfilled her high destiny when she ultimately 
ascended the throne in 1837, is well known. Never while 
the world rolls on will a nobler ruler guide the destinies of 
this or any other nation, and if we may be permitted to say 
this, it is a legitimate source of pride that this Regiment not 
only carries the name of “The Queen’s Regiment,” but has the 


* Commander-in-Chief : Letters to General Officers, 1819, vol. Ixx ; also War 
Office: Letters to General Officers, 1819, February to December, vol. xxxvi. 
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additional honcur of having for a time had the Father of this 
our late beloved Sovereign as the Colonel of the Regiment. 

His Majesty George the Fourth was now King, and the Duke 
of Clarence, afterwards William the Fourth, the immediate heir 
to the throne. 

The Regiment, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Jordan, was inspected at Eve Leary Barracks, Demerara, 
on the 18th August, and again on the 9th December, by Major- 
General John Murray. At the inspection in August the 
Regiment was reported as satisfactory, but the privates were 
said to be a very indifferent body of men, “many of them 
undersized and almost all those who came out to this Army with 
the Regiment so worn down by the effect of climate and disease, 
as to be rendered unfit for active operations.” In the inspection 
in December the report is much the same, though General 
Murray praises Major (Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel) de Burgh, 
for his unremitting attention to the Companies he was in 
command of at Berbice. The Regiment appears to have improved 
in conduct and discipline since the August report, as evidenced 
by the decreased number of Courts Martial. The Colours are 
reported as being completely worn out, and a considerable 
proportion of the arms and accoutrements unserviceable. 

The Depot at Albany Barracks under the command of Captain 
Cash was again inspected by Colonel Mainwaring on the 13th 
April. 

The improvement that had been expected to result from moving 
the Regiment from St. Vincent and Grenada was not great, as 
will be seen. In the latter part of the year the yellow fever 
broke out in the three Companies at Berbice, and in the months 
of November and December the returns show 50 deaths. 
Amongst the victims were Major Alex. Thistlethwaite, who 
died on the 22nd December, and Jieutenant John Glasson, who 
died on the 22nd July at Demerara. 

The returns of the casualties for the year were as follows :— 


tars Sick. Dead. Deserted. |Sent Home. 
ist January to 8lst March - - | 248 25 3 5 
‘Ist April to 30th June - - - lid 1] 2 3 
Ist July to 30th September - - 224 6 1 — 
Ist October to 3Ist December - - 179 50 1 1 


Totals - : oe 92 7 9 
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The old Colours having been reported as being entirely 
worn out, General Sir H. Torrens wrote on the 4th July 
to General Coates requesting that the necessary steps might 
be taken to replace them. General Coates accordingly wrote 
on 18th September to Lord Combermere, commanding at the 
Leeward Islands, informing him of these instructions, and in 
consequence arrangements were made, and new Colours having 
been supplied were presented on the Parade Ground at Eve 
Leary Barracks by the wife of the Commanding Officer on the 
10th of November. After the ceremony, a splendid entertain- 
ment was given by the Officers and was numerously attended. 

A Detachment was, during the stay of the Regiment at 
Demerara, kept at Mahaica Port. 

The Regiment was inspected at Eve Leary Barracks on the 
9th June and again on the 2nd October by Major-General 
John Murray. In the former inspection the strength is given 
as follows :— . 


Non-Com- 
, Staff missioned 
Pincers: Officers, Officers 

and Men. 
At Demerara - - - - 25 5 340 
., Berbice - - - - - 5 — 153 
,, Barbados - - - - - 1 -- 41 
5, Mahaica Port - - - - ] — 57 
32 5 591 


In the latter report the numbers were almost the same. 

Short-tailed coats were abolished for all ranks this year. 

The Regiment appears from the reports to have been in good 
condition as to discipline and conduct, but sadly reduced in 
stamina by disease. The Inspecting Officer gives high praise 
to the Commanding Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Jordan, for his 
indefatigable zeal and attention to the welfare of the Regiment. 

In the early part of this year, the 23rd January, the nation 
as already stated sustained a great loss by the death of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Kent, who died after a short illness from the results 
of a chill. His Royal Highness was a great favourite of the 
nation, and his opinions and views of life far in advance of his 
time. He was a man of most generous nature, and “so warmly 
interested in every charitable institution of his time that he 
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never failed to forward their interests by presiding at their 
meetings if time would permit him to do so. The practical 
interest that he took in education is proved by the fact that 
he was the first Commander to establish a regimental school. 
Perhaps the best eulogy passed upon him was that of Lord 
Brougham, who said in the House of Lords on the ‘question 
of a grant to him on his marriage that he would venture to 
say that no man had set a brighter example of public virtue, 
no man had more beneficially exerted himself in his high 
station to benefit every institution with which our best interests 
of the country and the protection and education of the poor 
were connected than His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent.”* 

H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, as has already been shown in this 
history, had always taken the greatest interest in the Army, 
and was for a time, while the Regiment was at Gibraltar in 
1790, appointed Colonel of the Regiment. 


The Regiment having suffered so severely from sickness, and 
having completed five years’ service in the West Indies Station, 
was, by a letter to General Coates, dated 2nd November 1820, 
ordered to be sent home and was to be relieved by the 21st 
Fusiliers. It was not, however, till the 2nd May 1821,+ that the 
Regiment embarked in the Loyal Britain, Kennersley Castle, 
and the Medina transports for home.} 


The Loyal Britain and Kennersley transports with eight 
Companies arrived at Gosport on the 10th June and landed on 
the 13th, marching at once for Winchester, arriving there the 
mext day ; four Companies afterwards proceeding to Brighton. 
The remaining two Companies in the Medina arrived a few 
days later and joined the Headquarters at Winchester. 


The Regiment, in addition to the large numbers of men who 
died during their stay in the West Indies, suffered severely in 
the loss of Officers: Major Conolly, Captain Gordon, Lieu- 
tenants Clutterbuck, McDougall, Gray, Norman, and Grant, 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Spencer, Assistant Surgeon Pren- 
dergast, and Ensigns Massie and Richmond, as already noted, 
falling victims. A handsome marble monument was erected to 
their memory in Bridgetown Cathedral, Barbados, by their 


© Queen Victoria, by Richard H. Holmes, F.S.A., pp. 14 and 15. 

+ Colonial Office, Windward and Leeward Islands, Military Returns, 
1817-1822. 

+ Cannon's History, p. 68, gives the da‘c of their embarkation as 10th April, 
and departure 13th same month. 
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surviving brother Officers. Later on, the Regiment lost Lieu- 
tenant Adams, who died in Grenada, Major Thistlethwaite and 
Lieutenant Glasson at Berbice. In addition to the losses by 
death, many never recovered their vigour, and it was the shock 
to the system caused by the sickness that brought to a premature 
end the very valuable life of Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, who 
took the Regiment to India in 1825. 


_ The casualties in the West Indies in this year were up to the 
date of embarkation for home as follows :— 


Sick, Dead. Deserted. Sent Home. 


Reet ny ems aos 


Ist January to 2nd May 230 27 1 1 


The strength on embarkation is given in the Returns as 405 
rank-and-file. - | 


It is most melancholy to note the dreadful mortality that 
took place in the Regiment during its stay in the West Indies 
from June 1816 till it left in May 1821. In about five years 
481 men had died and 13 Officers. 


On arriving home the Headquarters of the Regiment was at 
first at Winchester with the 2nd, 5th, 7th, and Light Com- 
panies, the Ist, 4th, 8th, and Grenadier Companies being those 
sent on to Brighton; ultimately the whole Regiment proceeded 
to Brighton. On the 22nd October the 3rd, 5th, and 7th Com- 
panies marched from Brighton to Chatham. These Companies 
returned to Brighton on the 16th November, 13 recruits joining 
during the march. On the 6th December three Companies (the 
4th, 6th, and 7th) marched from Brighton to Windsor. 

The Depdt was moved in March from Albany Barracks, Isle 

of Wight, where it had been for many years, to Winchester 
Barracks. 
' On the 8rd July, a letter from the Commander-in-Chief was 
sent to Lieutenant-Colonel de Burgh, commanding the Detach- 
ment of the Regiment at Brighton, informing him that he much 
approved the conduct of Private James Maguire, the sentry 
who secured the man who attacked him and attempted to force 
his way into His Majesty the King’s enclosures at Brighton. 


It is interesting to note the amount (£20) required to be paid 
by a private before he could get his discharge. <A letter, dated 
20th August, from the War Office, directed that this sum 
should be paid before Private John Connell could be discharged, 
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a request for his discharge having been preferred by William 
Davies Gilbert, M.P.. The letter was accompanied be a command 
from His Royal Highness that under no circumstances should a 
substitute be received for the discharge of a soldier.* 

During the year a large number of men who were not 
considered eligible for further service were allowed by. the 
Commander-in-Chief to be discharged, in one case 102 were 
discharged andin another 77; from whichit would appear that 
the sickness of the Regiment in the West Indies had permanently 
injured the constitutions of a large number of the men.f | 

A letter was sent on the 12th and 18th September by 
the Officer Commanding the Regiment at Brighton, asking 
instructions as to his recruiting parties, and requesting that 
they should be restricted to the enrolment of men not under 
5 feet 8 inches in height. In reply the War Office wrote on the 
20th, informing him that as the Regiment required upwards 
of 180 men to complete the present establishment after the 
discharge of the large number of men who were considered 
unfit to serve, they could not agree to his request, as there 
would be no prospect of obtaining sufficient men.{ 

From the correspondence in the War Office Letter Books, 
there appears to have been a considerable amount of fraudulent 
enlistment of men from the different Regiments of Militia, 
which gave a great deal of trouble to the authorities at the 
War Office and also to the Officers of the Regiment. 


While the Regiment was at Brighton it was reviewed by 
H.R.H. the Duke of York, who was pleased to express his 
approbation of the appearance of the Corps. 

The Regiment was inspected at Brighton on the 9th August 
by Major-General Sir H. Torrens, K.C.B., Adjutant-General to 
the Forces. The strength is given as—28 Officers, 5 Staff 
Officers, and 603 Non-commissioned Officers and men. The 
establishment of the Regiment was 10 Companies, 65 Rank- 
and-file in each. Total Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, 
and men, 746. The total charge estimated for the year of 365 
days being £23,059. 9s. 13d. 

On the 24th August the Regiment was reduced to 8 Companies 
on the following Establishment:—1 Colonel, 1 Lieutenant- 


“ War Office: Commander-in-Chief's Regimental Letter Book, 1821, 
vol. lxv. 

+ Ibid., vo's. xv. and Ixvi. 

+ Ibid., 1821-1823, vol. xxiii. 
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Colonel, 2 Majors, 8 Captains, 10 Lieutenants, 6 Ensigns, 5 Staff 
Officers, 29 Sergeants, 24 Corporals, 12 Drummers, and 552 
Privates. Total, 650. | 

- On the 14th September a memorandum was sent to the 
Adjutant-General in Ireland, informing him that parties of the 
2nd Foot were to be stationed for the purposes of recruiting 
at Newry, Lisburn, and Castleblaney. 

At the end of April 1822, the Regiment marched from 
Windsor (3 Companies) and Brighton (7 Companies) to Hull 
and Wolverhampton, where they remained until 22nd June, 
when they received orders to go to Liverpool in order to 
embark for Dublin to relieve the 18th Regiment ordered to the 
West Indies. 

While the Regiment was at Hull it was inspected on the 
10th June by Major-General Sir John Byng. The strength is 
given as 28 Officers, 5 Staff, and 613 Non-commissioned Officers 
and men. Lieutenant-Colonel Jordan was incommand. The 
report of the Inspecting Officer was favourable. 

The Regiment left Liverpool on the 11th, and arrived in 
Dublin on the 13th July, and was quartered at the Royal 
Barracks. They were placed on the Irish establishment on 
the 25th July. 

On the 10th July, a circular letter was sent by the Adjutant- 
General advising that it was in contemplation to discontinue 
the use of breeches and leggings for the Jnfantry.* 

General Coates, after having been the Colonel of the Regiment 
for nearly twenty-eight years, died at Heslington, near York, 
on the 22nd July, and was succeeded in the Colonelcy by 
Major-General Sir Henry Torrens, K.C.B., Adjutant-General to 
the Forces. General Coates was 82 years of age at the time 
of his death. He had served in the 19th and 66th Regiments, 
of the former of which he was Brevet-Colonel 16th May 1782. 
He was appointed Colonel of the Queen’s, 27th December 1794. 
Was made Major-General 28th April 1790, Lieutenant-General 
26th January 1797, and General llth May 1802. 

The Regiment was again inspected on the 15th August by 
Major-General Sir C. Grant, K.C.B. Strength—28 Officers, 
5 Staff, and 606 Non-commissioned Officers and men. 

While in Dublin Major-General Sir Henry Torrens, the new 
Colonel, visited the Regiment, and not being satisfied with the 
competency of Lieutenant-Colonel Jordan, who was in command, 


* War Office : Commander-in-Chief’s Letiera to Ireland, 1822-1824, vol. i. 
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this Officer was reduced by his recommendation to half-pay 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Rolt was placed in command. In the 
inspection of 15th August by Major-General Sir H. Torrens, the 
second in command, Major Williams, is much praised for his 
efliciency. The report ends, “The Battalion is particularly well 
appointed, the Officers are zealous, active, and willing, and the 
body of men young and promising.” The strength of the 
Regiment at the inspection was 28 Officers, 5 Staff, and 606 
Non-commissioned Officers and men. The Establishment and 
Pay of the Regiment was the same as last year. 

Breeches and leggings were abolished this year, and trousers 
introduced. A circular was issued calling attention to the fact 
that “the gorget formed part of an Officer’s equipment.” 
Evidently this ancient ornament was falling into disuse. 

The Regiment remained at Dublin till the end of September 
1823, when it was sent to Athlone, and remained there till it 
was removed from Ireland to Gosport next year. It was 
intended to send the Regiment to India in 1823 to relieve 
the 67th Regiment. On the 22nd July a letter was received 
notifying that the Regiment was to be withdrawn from the 
Irish Establishment. In a later letter, dated 21st August, it is 
stated that in consequence of the difficulty which had been 
found of replacing the Queen’s, if removed, with a Regiment 
sufficiently effective for service in Ireland the proposed relief 
was to be suspended for the present and the Queen’s were to 
remain in Jreland.* 

The Regiment was inspected at Athlone on 16th October by 
Major-General the Hon. W..S. Harris. Strength—28 Officers, 
5 Staff, and 608 Non-commissioned Officers and men. In the 
remarks it is stated that Lieutenant-Colonel Rolt had had the 
command for two months, and was considered capable. He 
was reported to be well supported by his second in command, 
Major Williams. The Report of the Inspecting Officer was 
generally favourable. 

On the 20th and 22nd April 1824, notification was received 
that it was intended to withdraw the Regiment from Ireland to 
England, and to proceed thence to Bombay. It was to be 
replaced in Ireland by the 34th Foot. 


* Domestic, Ireland, Entry Book, 1820-1827, vol. xiii, and War Office : 
General Officer’s Letter Book, 1823-1824, vol. xl. War Office : Commander-in- 
Chief's Letters to Ireland, 1822-1824, vol. 1. | 
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On the 5th, 6th, and 7th May the Regiment marched from 
Athlone to Dublin in three Divisions. The right wing embarked 
for England on the 18th, and disembarked at Gosport on the 
25th. The left wing did not embark at Dublin till the Ist June, 
and arrived at Gosport on the 14th of same month. While the 
Regiment was at Dublin it seems to have had some duty with 
respect to a duel which the Marquis of. Londonderry had been 
challenged to fight, and which challenge he had accepted. The 
whole Regiment removed on the 1st July from Gosport to Haslar, 
and on the 7th and 12th August they embarked at Gosport for 
Chatham, arriving there on the 12th and 20th of the same month. 

On the 28rd July, a notification was received that the standard 
of height for recruits was to be reduced to 5 feet 7 inches for 
men and 5 feet 63 inches for lads.* The recruiting was, however, 
pushed so hard at this time to complete the Regiment, that it 
would appear that this reduced standard was not strictly 
adhered to, as there are cases of enlistment of grown men at 
5 feet 64 inches. The renewed and earnest efforts to obtain 
recruits was due to the intention to increase the Establishment 
of the Regiment with a view to its service in India. 

The Regiment, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. Williams, was inspected by the Colonel, Major-General Sir 
Henry Torrens, K.C.B., on the 30th September at Chatham. 
The strength is given as 28 Officers, 5 Staff, and. G01 Non- 
commissioned Officers and men. 

The Establishment had been fixed the same as last year, but 
on the 21st October orders were received that it was to be of 
the following strength, viz—10 Companies of 95 men in each, 
total 950 privates; total in numbers of Officers and men 1,128. 
The cost of the Regiment at the increased Establishment was 
£32,735. 8s. 3d. per annum. 

Recruiting parties were now very active all over the country. 

On the 30th October, General Sir H. Torrens had written to 
the Officer Commanding the Regiment to inform him that the 
ships Kellie Castle and Inglis had been engaged to take the 
Regiment from Gravesend, and that he was expected to have 
it ready to embark by the 3rd February next year.+ 

Before the end of the year the standard of height for the Army 
was reduced to 5 feet 6 inches for men and 5 feet 54 inches for 


* War Office : Commander-in-Chief’s Regimental Letter Book, 1823-1824, 


vol. xxv. 
T War Office: Commander-in-Chief’s Regimental Letter Book, 1824, vol. 
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MAJOR GEORGE DALHOUSIE JOLLIFFE RAITT 
(GRENADIER COMPANY, } 


Ensign, 6th February, 1823: Lieutenant, rath May, 1825; Captain, 7th June, 1831; 
Major, 28th December, 1841. Died 28th May, 1843. 
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growing lads, but a later letter notified that this reduced 
standard was not to apply to the Queen’s Regiment.* 

In view of the Regiment going on immediate Foreign Service 
urgent orders were sent for the men recruiting at Exeter to join 
the Regiment. Recruiting parties were sent out to Enniskillen 
and different places in Ireland. 

The Colonel, Major-General Sir Henry Torrens, and 
Lieutenant- Colonel Rolt gave a farewell dinner to the 
Officers of the Regiment on Friday, the 4th January. 

The restoration of the third Colour (found at Kilmainham) 
to the Regiment on the 31st January at Chatham was made the 
occasion of a brilliant ceremony, when Lady Torrens, the wife 
of Major-General Sir Henry Torrens, K.C.B., Colonel of the 
Regiment, and Adjutant-General, made the presentation to the 
Regiment. At aquarter to oneo’clock, Lady Torrens, accompanied 
by Colonel J. Macdonald, Deputy-Adjutant-General, Lords 
Darnley and Clifton, Colonel Sir A. Clifton, Admiral Sir R. 
Moorsom, Major-General Barham, Earl of Dalhousie, General 
Munday, General Ramsay, Sir John Browne, Archdeacon 
Torrens, Mrs. Willams (wife of the Colonel Commanding), 
and her sisters, and a number of other distinguished families, 
proceeded from Government House to the Parade, where the 
Regiment was drawn up in line with bayonets fixed. On 
the arrival of the party the Regiment was formed up in a square, 
in the middle of which Lady Torrens presented the Colour 
(which had been worked by Lady Torrens with her own hands, 
the old Colour being so much in rags that it could not be carried). 
Lady Torrens remarked, as she gave the Colour into the hands of 
Ensign George Douglass Jolliffe Raitt, “May the Lamb plead 
for mercy in the hour of victory.” The Regiment then presented 
arms, the Band playing the National Anthem. Major-General 
Sir H. Torrens then addressed the Regiment in a Jong and 
interesting speech, which is not introduced in its entirety here, 
as it was inaccurate in many historical particulars, but which 
breathed a high national spirit, and showed what a pleasure he 
had in commanding such a distinguished Regiment. He ended 
his speech with these words: ‘ Upon this occasion, soldiers, I 
would say nothing of myself, but the present moment is so 
intimately associated with her who has worked this Colour, and 
my military pride, as your Colonel, in seeing your ancient 
banner again committed to your charge, that I should really be 


* War Office: Commander-in-Chief’s Irish Letter Book, 1821-18285, vol. vi. 
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devoid of the feeling which ought to actuate a man and an 
officer so fortunately situated, if the same did not elicit some 
expression of the sentiments which weigh upon my breast. I 
should fail, however, in any attempt to say all that my feelings 
would dictate. But I must assure you that I look upon it as 
one of the most distinguished events of my life that I have had 
consigned to me, as your Colonel, the gratifying duty of 
carrying into effect His Majesty’s gracious commands, that this 
honour should be restored to the Regiment. From the moment 
I attained the proud station of your Colonel, I have laboured 
for your honour and advantage, and for your standing, as an 
old Corps ought to stand, in the estimation of the country. 
While I have life I shall ever endeavour with the same care to 
watch over your interests, and although my rank precludes me 
from accompanying you upon your destined service, my heart 
shall be with you, and it shall form a principal feature in the 
comfort of my future hfe until we again meet to hear that 
your conduct keeps pace with your ancient reputation, and to 
learn, whether in quarters or in the field, whether it relates 
to your moral duties in social life, or to those against the 
enemies of your country, that your behaviour fulfils the hope 
and expectations which is raised by your present high state 
of discipline.” 

The Regiment, with Adjutant-General Torrens at their head, 
then marched past the flag, saluting; the Grenadier Company 
moved forward and formed in front of the flag, and when the 
whole Regiment had passed they marched with the flag to the 
left wing, the Band playing the ‘‘ Grenadiers’ March.” Ensign 
Raitt, holding the flag, then stood a few paces in advance of 
the Colours, when the whole Regiment presented arms. Lady 
'orrens then left the ground. 

The paper* from which the account of this interesting event 
is taken writes further: “‘It is not, perhaps, too much to say 
that the Queen’s Royals are at this moment a military spectacle 
in discipline, conduct, and efficiency; they can hardly be 
excelled. During the last twelve months a corporal punishinent 
has not been inflicted in the Regiment, nor could a stronger 
testimony be borne to the affection and interest their Colonel 
has ever evinced for his Corps than the proud appearance it 
made on this mteresting occasion.” 


* The “ Sun,” Thursday evening, February 3rd, 1825 : also Military Extracts, 
vol. vi., p. 533. 
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In the evening the men were entertained with an excellent 
dinner at the expense of their Colonel, and during dinner they 
were visited by Lady Torrens and a large party of her friends. 


A ball was also given in the evening at the Bull Inn, 
Rochester, in honour of the day by Sir Henry Torrens and the 
Officers of the Regiment. It was attended by the Earl of 
Dalhousie, Earl and Countess of Darnley, Viscountess Powers- 
croft, Lady Eliza Bligh, the Honourables the Misses Wingfield, 
Lords Clifton and Ramsay, the Hon. Miss Hatham, General and 
the Hon. Mrs. Munday, Miss Munday, Colonel Burgoyne and 
the Officers of the Royal Engineers, Sir John Brown, and the 
Officers of the Cavalry Depot, Lady Browne, Hon. General 
Ramsay, Colonel D’Aguilar, Colonel Macdonald, Archdeacon 
Torrens, Commissioner Cunningham, Admiral Moorsom, and 
a large number of other distinguished families. The ball, 
followed by a supper, was a great success. The account 
in the papers closes with the remark: “It is a most extra- 
ordinary circumstance that the Ensign Raitt, who received 
the Colours on this occasion, is a descendant of the Officer 
who was Ensign at the time the flag was laid aside. There 
has always been one of that family in the Regiment ever 
since it was first raised.” This, however, is not quite correct. 
The first Officer of that name, an ancestor of the one under 
remark, was Robert Raitt, who joined the Regiment as Ensign 
on 81st August 1744, and retired as Lieutenant-Colonel upon 
half-pay on the 19th July 1774. 


The Regiment marched from Chatham and embarked at 
Gravesend on the 5th and 8th February on the ships Kellie 
Castle and Inglis, as follows:—The right wing, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, was on the Kellie 
Castle, and comprised 5 Companies, including 1 Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 8 Captains, 7 Lieutenants, 3 Ensigns, 1 Quartermaster, 
1 Surgeon, 16 Sergeants, 2 Drummers, 15 Corporals, and 369 
Privates. The left wing, under the command of Major 
Johnstone, was on the Inglis, and comprised 5 Companies, 
including 1 Major, 2 Captains, 6 Lieutenants, 4 Ensigns, 1 
Adjutant, 1 <Assistant-Surgeon, 14 Sergeants, 10 Drummers, 
14 Corporals, and 348 Privates. 


The Regiment was under the Command of Lieutenant-Colonel] 
J. Williams, who had been appointed from half-pay on the 25th 
January in succession to Colonel Rolt, who had been appointed 
to the Staff at home. Sir Henry Torrens was with the Regiment 
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when it embarked. The men were in the highest spirits and 
the Colonel expressed his admiration at the soldier-like manner 
in which the embarkation was performed. The Regiment landed 
at Bombay on the morning of the 7th June. Six men died 
during the voyage. On landing they marched at once to the 
Island of Colaba, where they were quartered till the end of 


the year. 

On 21st April a letter was sent to the Officer Commanding 
the Detachment of the Regiment left at Chatham, ordering that 
Major Cash, Captains Brough and Head, Lieutenants Belford, 
the Honourable F. Cavendish and Stirling, Ensign Westby, 
with the whole of the men fit to embark, were to be 
ready to sail in the ships Jas. Srbbald and Maitland, but 
it was not till the Ist October that the Detachment arrived in 
Bombay. It consisted of 1 Major, 2 Captains, 3 Lieutenants, 
1 Ensign, 1 Assistant-Surgeon (J. Ralph, who died at Colaba on 
the 18th, a little over a fortnight after his arrival), 4 Sergeants, 
2 Drummers, and 144 Privates. 

The Regiment was inspected at Colaba on the 24th June by 
Major-General Samuel Wilson, Commanding the Presidency 
Division. The strength as given in the Report was 44 Officers, 
6 Staff, and 868 Non-commissioned Officers and privates. The 
General reported very favourably of the appearance of the 
Regiment, and also of their drill, but was unable to report fully 
upon matters of interior economy as the Regiment had been 
such a short time in India. The Commanding Officer, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Williams, was reported upon as a very zealous, 
painstaking, and capable officer. The Inspecting Officer reported 
that the Regiment had three Colours, the third having been 
lately discovered in one of the Royal hospitals in Dublin, and 
by command of the King restored to the Regiment. The Colour 
was lodged in the place it was found in 1750, when the Regiment 
was on duty there.” 

The Regiment was again inspected at Colaba on 14th November 
by Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Colville,G.C.B. The strength 
was given in the Return at 48 Officers, 5 Staff, and 922 Non- 
commissioned Officers and men. 

The Regiment had a great deal of sickness after its arrival at 
Bombay, in consequence of the men not being inured to the 
climate and also to the severity of the monsoon, which set in with 


* For a full account of the colours, badges, and appointments of the 
Regiment, see vol. iii. of this History, pp. 372, 382. 
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unusual violence the day after the disembarkation. In addition 
to Assistant-Surgeon Ralph, Ensign Torrens died, and the Regi- 
ment lost altogether, between June and December, 85 Non- 
commissioned Officers and men. In consequence of the sickness 
the Regiment was ordered to Poonah, and embarked on the 
13th December, under the Command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Williams, for Panwell, where it arrived on the following day, , 
and commenced its march to Poonah, which place it reached on 
the 22nd of the same month. At this station the Corps became 
very healthy. The return of sick in camp at the end of the 
year was 3 Lieutenants, 1 Ensign, and 75 Non-commissioned 
Officers and men. In Bombay, 24 Non-commissioned Officers 
and men were sick in hospital. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Rolt was, on the 10th December, nominated 
to be a member of a Board to assemble at the Tower of London 
to inquire into the state of the flints and locks of the muskets 
of the Army, and of those of the carbines and pistols of the 
Cavalry, and further to decide upon certain improvements 
suggested for the sword and lance. The Board was ordered to 
assemble at noon on Thursday, the 15th December. 

In March this year the Depot of the Regiment seems to have 
been at the Isle of Wight, but in the autumn it appears to 
have been moved to Canterbury. Captain Hunt was in command 
of the Depot. 

The Establishment of the Regiment was the same as at the 
end of last year, viz., 10 Companies, 95 men in each, total, 
including Officers, 1,128. From the 8th February the Regiment 
was taken on to the Indian Establishment, the charge for 
320 days being £32,735. 8s. 3d. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Williams having been since last return 
appointed to temporary command of the Bombay Garrison, 
Major Johnstone was part of the year in command of the Regiment. 
The report of the inspecting Officer of the year was very 
favourable, and he writes: “I do not think I ever saw a Corps 
at exercise in which every individual seemed so thoroughly to 
know the part expected of him, which is the more deserving of 
notice as, from sickness and the season, they can have had but 
little practice since they landed.” 

The Regiment continued very healthy in camp at Poonah. 
On the 27th February 1826, a memorandum was received by the 
Officer Commanding the Depot at Canterbury, to say that 
although the Regiment had completed its Establishment, it 
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was to proceed with recruiting, but to enlist no men under 
5 feet 6 inches until further orders. 

On the 7th February, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Place, 77th 
Foot, half-pay, was appointed to the Regiment, to be second in 
command. 

On the 28th February, a general order was issued from the 
War Office that new clothing was to be worn by Officers, 
Non-commissioned Officers, and men of the whole Army. In 
the new uniform, the private soldier’s coat in the Regiment was 
altered in cut, the loops across the chest made broad at the top, 
tapering down narrower towards the bottom, and the lace was 
taken off the skirts. 

The Regiment was inspected at Poonah on the 12th May and 
12th December by Major-General Sir L. Smith, K.C.B. In May 
the strength was 46 Officers, 5 Staff, and 1,048 Non-commissioned 
Officers, and rank-and-file. In December, the Officers were the 
same, but the Non-commissioned Officers and rank-and-file was 
1,147. In both reports the Inspecting Officer reported very 
favourably on the Regiment, particularly mentioning the Officer 
Commanding, Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, for the zeal and 
ability which he showed in his command. 

In January 1827, H.R.H. the Duke of York died childless, 
bringing the Princess Victoria one step nearer the throne. 

On the 380th August 1827, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
Willshire was appointed to the Queen’s from the 46th Regiment, 
as second in command, vice Lieutenant-Colonel Place, who was 
removed to the 41st Regiment on the same date. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Willshire did not, however, join the Regiment until the 
27th November. 

In September the Regiment was ordered to hold itself in 
readiness for immediate service to proceed with a field force 
from the Bombay Army towards Kolapore, where there were 
indications of hostilities on the part of some of the Rajahs. On 
the 23rd of this month, a Light Brigade was formed from the 
Poonah Division, which was composed of two squadrons of 
H.M. 4th Light Dragoons, the Light Company of tle Queen’s, 
and 20th Regiment, as also the Light Companies of Native 
Corps, this Light Battalion being placed under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Place. This Officer was very ill when 
this expedition was decided upon, and was advised by his 
medical adviser to relinquish the attempt to proceed on active 
service, but he refused to accept the order, saying: “I go, if I 
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to the Neilgherry Hills, in the hope of rejoining his friends and 
comrades in the Regiment. When a reluctant consent was 
extracted from him to go home, it was too late, 


On the 8rd June, a small Detachment of 2 Non-commissioned 
Officers and 31 Privates arrived from England. 


On the 22nd August, the Regiment sustained a severe loss by 
the death of the Colonel, Major-General Sir Henry Torrens, 
K.C.B., K.T.S. He died of paralysis and apoplexy at Danes- 
bury, and was buried next day, 23rd, in the Parish Church at 
Helwyn. 


On the 25th August, General the Right Hon. Sir William 
Keppel, from the 67th Regiment, was appointed Colonel of the 
Regiment, vice Sir Henry Torrens, deceased. 


In September the Agency of the Regiment was taken from 
Messrs. Greenwood, Cox, & Co. and given to Messrs. Jas. Ashley 
& Co., of Regent Street, London. 


In December another change was ordered in the shape of 
the head-dress ; that used in the Prussian Army being closely 
copied. From the Officers’ shakos all the silver lace was 
removed, as well as the time-honoured black cockade, which 
change gave cause for much comment. The only ornament in 
front now was the universal gilt star with crown above it, the 
regimental badges and devices being in the centre. 

The Regiment was inspected on the 3rd June at the Camp 
near Poonah by the same Officer, Major-General Sir L. Smith, 
K.C.B. Strength, 48 Officers, 8 Staff, and 1,063 Non-commissioned 
Officers and men. The report was very satisfactory. 


On the 29th January 1829, by a War Office Order the Estab- 
lishment of the Regiment was reduced to the following strength, 
viz. :—41 Sergeants, 36 Corporals, 13 Drummers and 700 Privates. 


The Regiment was inspected at the Camp near Poonah on the 
9th January and 9th June by the same Inspecting Officer as last 
and previous years, Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, K.C.B. 
The strength in both returns of Officers was the same, viz :— 
47 Officers and 7 Staff. In January, the Non-commissioned 
Officers and rank-and-file was 1,048, and in June 1,013. The 
Inspecting Officer was unstinted in his praise in both reports of 
the Commanding Officer Lieutenant-Colonel T. Willshire. The 
Adjutant-General in acknowledging the receipt of the con- 
fidential reports, wrote that “ Lord Hill (Commander-in-Chief) 
considers the testimony borne in favour of Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Willshire of the Queen’s Royals as very creditable to that 
meritorious Officer.’”* 


On the 19th December, Lieutenant-Colonel Baumgardt was 
appointed from the 3lst Regiment to be second in command. 

With a view to dispensing with the great quantity of lace 
worn by some regiments, notably the Queen’s, the authorities 
determined to introduce a uniform of a much neater and plainer 
character, which was to be universal for all Infantry Officers. 
The result was the Warrant of February 1829, authorising 
the well-known double-breasted coatee, which remained with 
scarcely any other alteration the dress of Officers until the 
Crimean War. The coatee worn by the Officers of the Queen’s 
had two rows of silver buttons down the front at equal distances, 
the buttons being perfectly plain with the figure 2 and the 
crown above it. The collar was fastened up in front, and on 
each side were two loops of silver regimental lace (basket 
pattern), scarlet slashed flaps on the cuffs, with loops of regi- 
mental lace, white turnbacks to the skirts, with slashed scarlet 
pockets placed obliquely, with silver loops and buttons; silver 
stars for skirt ornaments; the edges of the coat was piped all 
over with white piping. Handsome silver epaulettes were worn 
on both shoulders by all ranks of Officers, excepting the 
Grenadiers and Light Infantry, who still adhered to the silver 
wings. The epaulette fringe varied a little in richness according 
to rank. The new Oxford mixture was now substituted as a 
colour for trousers instead of the old blueish grey. A forage 
cap with a large flat stiffened top was authorised for the first 
time. A plain scarlet shell jacket was ordered to be worn 
by Officers in certain climates. Officers were required to 
wear at mess their full dress coatee. The blue frock coat had 
added to it shoulder cords of silver twist, and the sword was 
ordered to be worn with it. 

A Regimental Order of Merit was established this year in the 
Regiment as a reward for meritorious service. The following is 
the extract from the Regimental Orders, dated 24th May 1829 :— 


‘“I¢ must be gratifying and acceptable to the proper pride of a well conducted 
and deserving soldier to wear upon his person an authorised testimonial from 
his Regiment, that to the perfect stranger points out the bearer to be a meri- 
torious soldier. Such badges, which will be crosses with a suitable inscription, 
the Commanding Officer has decided upon immediately establishing in the 
Queen’s Royal Regiment, and he flatters himself that he will soon have the 


* War Office : Commander-in-Chief’s Letters to General Officers, 1829-1830, 
vol. lxxxi. 
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happiness of seeing numbers of them in the ranks of the Corps. Many Non- 
Commissioned Officers and men at the present moment are able to establish 
their claims, and many others who are well conducted, but who have not yet 
completed the period required to ground their claim upon, will be constantly 
arriving at it.” 

DESCRIPTION. 

Obverse.—In the centre is the Paschal Lamb in bold relief ; 
on the arms of the cross are the words, “‘ Queen’s Royals, Merit,” 
and a Roman numeral, with the word “years,” denoting the 
length of service for which the cross was awarded. 

Reverse (engraved). “ Queen’s Royals, for meritorious service, — 
to ”: being for ten years a silver cross and gilt 
Lamb; for six years a bronze cross and silver Lamb. 

These crosses were given with the accompanying certificate :-— 


‘“A.B., of the Queen’s Royals, having established his claim to the honourable 
distinction of a Silver Regimenta] Cross for ten (or six) years’ meritorious 
conduct in the Corps, and being recommended by the Board which assembled 
on the for the same, itis herewith presented to him with this 
certificate from the Commanding Officer. Sealed and dated at, &c., &c.” 


On the 21st July 1830, the Queen’s, with the flank Com- 
panies of the 6th Regiment and those of the 13th Regiment 
Native Infantry, were ordered to hold themselves in readiness 
to march to Akaleote for service. The order was, however, 
countermanded on the 27th of the same month. 

On the 20th June, at 3 a.m., His Majesty King George the 
Fourth expired at Windsor Castle, and H.R.H. the Duke of 
Clarence succeeded to the Throne with the name and title of 
King William the Fourth. This brought, as the King had no 
heir, the Princess Victoria as the immediate heir to the Throne. 

The accession of King William the Fourth was marked by 
considerable changes as far as the uniform of the Regiment was 
concerned, as, by a General Order dated 2nd August 1830, gold 
lace was substituted for silver lace on the Officers’ coatees, 
the Band was ordered to be dressed in white, the gorget was 
abolished, the late shako feathers were cut down to 8 inches, 
and the Light Infantry was ordered to wear a green tuft in 
their shakos instead of the feather. 

The Regiment was inspected by the same Officer, Major- 
General Sir Lionel Smith, on the 19th January and the 
19th June at its Camp near Poonah. The strength in January 
was 45 Officers, 7 Staff, and 992 Non-commissioned Officers and 
men, and in June the numbers were respectively, 46, 7, and 931. 
In both reports the Inspecting Officer expressed his warm 
approval of the state of the Regiment generally, and particularly 
praised the Commanding Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Willshire, 
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The Regiment marched from Poonah for Bombay on the 
20th December under the Command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Willshire with but one man sick. The strength is given as 
42 Sergeants, 36 Corporals, 18 Drummers, and 779 Privates. 
They arrived at Bombay on the 27th of the same month, on 
which day Lieutenant-Colonel Baumgardt joined from Bengal 
as second in command. The Regiment on arrival at Bombay 
was quartered in Fort George barracks. 


On the 10th January 1831, Lieutenant-Colonel Willshire was 
appointed to command the Garrison at Bombay, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Baumgardt succeeded to the command of the Regiment. 
On that day the Regiment marched out of Fort George to its 
former cantonments at Colaba. 


The monsoon passed off without any of the destructive effects 
which marked that of 1825, when the Regiment lost so many 
valuable men. Drunkenness was now so far kept within bounds 
as to be considered an unusual crime. To this happy cause 
might be attributed the healthy state of the Regiment and the 
circumstance that the hospital was at times without a single 
soldier in it, 


The Regiment was inspected on the 10th February and on the 
2nd June at Colaba by Major-General J. S. Barns, C.B. The 
strength in January was 44 Officers, 7 Staff, and 910 Non- 
commissioned Officers and men, and in June the numbers were 
respectively 43, 7, and 884. In both inspections the Regiment 
was reported to have the same high position as under the late 
Commanding Officer Lieutenant-Colonel Willshire. In a letter 
dated 17th September, from the Adjutant-General at the War 
Office, he informs General Sir Colin Halkett, Commander-in-Chief 
at Bombay, with reference to the first report of the last year, 
that “Lord Hill considers the report on this Regiment very 
satisfactory, and highly creditable to Colonel Willshire in 
the testimony it bears to the zeal and ability with which he 
conducts the command.”’”* 


The Regiment remained all the year and up to the end of next 
year at Colaba. A serious disturbance broke out on the 7th 
June 1832 among the Parsees within the Fort of Bombay. On 
this occasion the Regiment was ordered to march from Colaba to 
Bombay, and there are but few instances, if any, to be found, 
when orders have been so promptly acted upon in such a 


* War Office : Commander-in-Chief’s Letters to General Officers, 1831-1832, 
vol, ixxxiv. 
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climate and in the heat of the mid-day. The Regiment was, on 
the alarm, instantly under arms, and in less than an hour from 
the receipt of the order the Queen’s were in the Fort of Bombay, 
where, from their steady and soldierlike appearance, they met 
no opposition from the rioters, who dispersed immediately. The 
exertions of the Regiment caused, however, the death of two 
men from the exposure. The Regiment was left for a few days 
in the King’s Barracks for the protection of the town, and when 
tranquillity was completely restored, part of it returned to 
Colaba, one wing being left in the Barracks to do duty of the 
Garrison during the monsoon. 

On the 12th May Lieutenant-Colonel Willshire was ordered 
on special duty by the Government to the Northern Division of 
Bombay, and was stationed at Dusa, and on the 19th September 
an order was issued from Bombay Castle, that, having performed 
the important duty which led to his nomination to the entire 
satisfaction of the Government, he was to resume the command 
of the Garrison of Bombay,* but he does not appear to have 
returned to Bombay till the 12th December. During his 
absence at Dusa, Lieutenant-Colonel Baumgardt had been in 
command of the Garrison from the 14th May, on which date 
Major Hunt took over the command of the Regiment. On the 
return of Colonel Willshire in December, Colonel Baumgardt 
resumed the command of the Regiment. 

On the 10th January 1832, the Regiment, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Baumgardt, was inspected by Major- 
General J. 8. Barns, C.B., at Colaba. On the 22nd May it 
was inspected by Lieutenant-General Sir Colin Halkett, G.C.B., 
also at Colaba, and on the 29th November again by Major- 
General J. S. Barns at the same place. In both the latter 
inspections the Regiment was under the command of Major 
Hunt. The strength in January was 41 Officers, 7 Staff, and 859 
Non-commissioned Officers and rank-and-file. In the other 
inspections respectively, 43, 7, and 842, and 44, 7, and 824. 
The reports were uniformly satisfactory, but General Barns, 
in the November report, calls attention to the unusual number 
of Courts Martial. There appears to have been 55 since the 
date of the last inspection. 

For some time mounted Officers had worn their swords 
suspended by slings from a white shoulder belt, but in this year 
Field Officers were ordered to wear their swords suspended by 


* Naval and Military Gazette. 
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slings from a white waist belt with gilt clasp having regimental 
devices thereon; the scabbard of their swords was also ordered 
to be of brass instead of black leather; the Adjutant was to 
wear steel scabbard and to retain the old method of carrying 
his sword. 


On the 10th January 1833, Lieutenant-Colonel Willshire wrote 
to the Colonel of the Regiment, General the Right Hon. Sir 
William Keppel, urging him to bring before His Majesty the 
services of the Queen’s Regiment in the Battles of Vimiero and 
Corunna, and the desire of the Officers, in consequence of those 
services, to bear the honours on their Colours and appointments 
in commemoration of their gallant conduct in both these actions, 
the former on the 21st August 1808 and the latter on the 16th 
January 1809. On the 4th June Sir William Keppel wrote to 
the Commander in-Chief on the subject, and in the same month 
he received a letter dated 18th June from the Adjutant-General 
J. Macdonald, in which he writes :— 


“T have had the honour to lay before the General Command- 
ing-in-Chief your letter of the 4th instant, and was directed to 
acquaint you that his Lordship has been pleased to obtain His 
Majesty’s permission that the 2nd or Queen’s Royal Regiment 
of Foot may be permitted to bear the word ‘ Vimiero’ upon 
its Colours and appointments in consequence of the gallantry 
displayed hy the Regiment at the Battle of Vimiero on the 
21st August 1808, also the word ‘ Corunna’ in commemoration 
of the bravery evinced by the Regiment on the occasion before 
Corunna on the 16th January 1809.’”* 

After this gratifying reply to Colonel Willshire’s request 
a very handsome gilt Officers’ breastplate was introduced 
bearing all the battle honours, and was ordered to be borne 
on the appointments up to 1833; it remained in use as long 
as the white shoulder belt was carried. It was of bright 
cilt metal, about 4 inches long by 3 inches in breadth, with a 
raised silver crown and centre composed of a girdle or garter 
of crimson edged with lettered silver, the whole centre part 
surrounded by branches of laurel in silver entwined with 
scrolls bearing the honours,—Corunna, Vittoria, Nivelle, 
Pyrenees, Vimiero, Salamanca, Peninsula, Toulouse, Egypt, 
with the Sphinx. 


* War Office : Commander-in-Chief's Letters to General Officers, 1833, 
vol, Ixxxvil. 
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On the 18th September Colonel Willshire applied for the 
<listinction of Nive and Orthez, to be borne on the Colours, but 
the distinction was not granted, though the Adjutant-General 
sent a polite reply to the application, saying, that “if the 
Regiment has any ground on which to claim such distinctions, 
the request should be made in the first instance to Field-Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington, under whose orders such services were 
performed.”* 

The Regiment appears according to reports to have suffered 
severely in the autumn of the year, as it is stated in the Gazettes 
of 10th August, “the weather had become so hot in Bombay 
that the 2nd Foot were losing from two to five men daily.” 

On the 3lst August strong Detachments of the Queen’s and 
the 20th Regiments were ordered to proceed to the Mauritius 
with a body of the East India Company’s troops.t It would 
appear, however, that this order must have been cancelled, as 
no record is found of the Detachments having sailed. 

On the 25th May the Regiment, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Baumgardt, was inspected at Colaba by Brevet- 
Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Sullivan of the 6th 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment. Strength—45 Officers, 7 Staff, 
and 799 Non-commissioned Officers and men. ‘The Inspecting 
Officer’s remarks were unfortunately not of so good a character 
as had been the case for so many years, for while the Regiment 
is reported to be in good order, the Commanding Officer reported 
to Colonel Sullivan that he had not met with the support he 
had a right to expect from Major Hunt and some other Officers 
named in the report; and he furthermore complained that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Willshire interfered with his command of 
the Regiment, contrary to General Orders of the Horse Guards 
of 26th April 1830, which places the discipline and interior 
economy of the Corps under the responsibility of the Officers in 
temporary charge. On the 20th December Colonel Baumgardt 
went home on leave, andit would appear that he was, on arrival 
in England, sent for by the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Hill, in 
order that the matter might be thoroughly investigated. Lord 
Hill, in giving his decision, considered that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baumgardt had been highly reprehensible in the course which he 
had adopted, viz., in preferring a complaint against Lieutenant- 
Colonel Willshire, founded on circumstances, many of them 


* War Office: Commander-in-Chief’s Letters to General Officers, 1833, 
vol. Ixxxvil. 
+ Naval and Military Gazette. 
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trifling in their nature, and on facts which had occurred six 
or eight months previously, and he also considered that the 
troubles with the other Officers were entir ely due to the dissen- - 
sions between the two Senior Officers.* It seems likely from 
the papers that Colonel Baumgardt did not, although a capable: 
Officer, show the tact always necessary for the successful 
command of a Regiment. In Colonel Sullivan’s report he 
refers to the institution of an order of merit in the Regiment, 
on which he says he is not aware of any veculation authorising 
any such “order.” Jt was pointed out in this report also that 
there is a deviation from the clothing regulations of the Army, 
in the Band wearing blue instead of white coatees. 

On the 7th December Lieutenant-Colonel Willshire resumed 
the command of the Regiment. | 

On the 12th December the Regiment embarked at Colaba 
for Panwell. It disembarked the following morning, and 
marched. for Poonah, where it arrived on the 20th of the same * 
month: The strength is given as 40 Sergeants, 36 Corporals, 
12 Drummers, and 618 privates. 

During ‘the stay’ of the Regiment at Bombay from 28th 
December 1830 to its departure. this year, the following is the 
record of the losses it sustained :— 


eas 1g3t. | «1832 1833 

| 
By cholera - : - - — 7 29 
Other deaths - - - - ~ 27 2} 28 
Invalided — - - - - - 11 ll 13 
Totals = = - - 38 39 70 


The Regiment seems during its stay at Bombay to have 
earned a high character in every respect. 

On the 16th January, an order was received that a red stripe 
was to be worn down the outer seam of the grey trousers 
then worn. 

- From the 8th pebraaey 1834 to the 30th June, Major Hunt 
was in command of the Regiment, while Colonel Willshire was 
in temporary command of fhe Poonah Brigade. On the Ist July 
Colonel Willshire resumed the command of the Regiment till the 
‘8th November, when he again assumed the command of the 
~Poonah Brigade, and Captain Jackson was placed in temporary 


© War Office : Commander.in-Chief’s Letters to General Officers, 1833--1835, 
vol, Ixxxviil. | 
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command of the Regiment until Lieutenant Colonel Baumgardt. 
returned on the Lith May next year. | 

On the 18th June a letter was sent. to Pettonant: General Sir 
John Keane, Commanding in Bombay, calling his attention to 
the paucity of Captains serving with the Regiment, and directing 
him to take-steps to remove Captains now employed on Staff 
duty back to the Regiment, as it was considered highly injurious. 
to its efficiency that it should be so short of Captains. 

On the 26th November a small Detachment from home,,. 
consisting of 1 Officer and 18 privates, arrived in. Bombay. 

General the Right Hon. Sir William Keppel, G.C.B., Governor 
of Guernsey, Colonel of the Regiment, died at Pari is on the- 
22nd December this year. He was succeeded in the command 
of the Regiment by General the Right Hon. Sir James Kempt,. 
G.C.B. and G.C.H., who was appointed on the 23rd same month... 

The Regiment was inspected at Camp near Poonah on 27th. 
January and again on 9th June, on the first occasion by Major 
General Sir J. S. Barns, K.C.B., and under the command of” 
Colonel Willshire, and on the second, by Colonel Henry 
Sullivan, and under the command of Major Hunt. The strength: 
in January was 44 Officers, 5 Staff, and 725 Non-commissioned. 
Officers and men, and in June respectively, 44, 6, and 730. Both 
reports were very satisfactory, though the excessive number of 
Courts Martial are remarked upon; 104 are noted as having 
taken place since the last inspection. Only three Captains 
appear to have been present with the Regiment in the June. 
inspection. 

In this year a new forage cap was authorised for the Oficers.. 
It was of blue cloth with a scarlet hand, in front was the badge 
of the regiment embroidered in gold and silver. 

The Officers’ undress at this period presented a very handsome 
appearance, for the blue frock coat was ornamented with 
shoulder straps laced with regimental gold lace and terminating 
with gold metal crescents. Grenadier Officers wore a silver~ 
grenade, and Light Infantry Officers a silver bugle within the 
crescent, the sword carried in the frog of a black waist-belt. 
worn over the crimson sash. About this period the tall feathers. 
in the shakos disappeared, and white worsted ball tufts were: 
adopted, the Light Company having green ones. 

The Regiment remained in camp near Poonali all the year 
1835, and was inspected there on the 27th April by Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Keane, it being then under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Willshire. Strength—45 Officers, 6 Staff, 
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and 688 Non-commissioned Officers and men. The General, ina 
long and careful report writes very favourably on the Regiment, 
particularly mentioning the high opinion he had formed of 
Colonel Willshire, both as a Brigadier when in command of a 
Brigade, and as a Commanding Officer of the Queen’s. The bad 
understanding that had been shown to exist between some of 
the Officers had been partially removed, but the General strongly 
advised that the Oticers who were constantly in the habit of 
fomenting this bad feeling should be removed from the 
Regiment. With reference to the order of merit that had been 
instituted without orders by Colonel Willshire, he forwarded 
the Colonel’s explanation of its origin, and the rules by which 
it was regulated, and he left it to the Commander-in-Chief to 
decide whether to censure Colone] Willshire or not, only 
remarking that its institution by that Officer was made from 
motives of zeal for the good conduct and credit of the Regiment. 
In the Commander-in-Chief’s reply on the 12th April next 
year, Lord Hill wrote that while he was fully sensible 
of the zealous motives that actuated Colonel Willshire in 
instituting the order, yet as the soldier should be taught that 
under all circumstances he should look alone to the Sovereign 
for professional honours and distinctions, it was greatly to be 
regretted that before he took upon himself to establish such 
marks of distinction—not recognised by regulations—it did not 
occur to Lieutenant-Colonel Willshire to refer to the proper 
authority in order to obtain regular sanction. Lord Hill could 
not undertake to recommend to the King to give the royal 
authority to this innovation, and while he would not wish 
to deprive the soldiers who had already been granted the 
medal, Colonel Willshire must not consider himself at liberty 
to proceed to any further distribution. In this reply of Lord 
Hill to the inspection report he administered a well-merited 
rebuke to the two officers who persistently disturbed the good 
harmony of the Regiment by their conduct.* 

On the 22nd March, the following Regimental Order was 
issued with respect to a distinctive Order of Merit that had been 
authorised by the King :— 

“ His Majesty having been pleased to authorise a distinctive mark of merit 
+o be conferred on such soldiers as shall render themselves remarkable for 
habitual good conduct, it will supersede the system of honorary rewards 


hitherto in use in the Regiment, under the rules laid down in the Regimental 
Orders of 24 May 1829. Those soldiers, therefore, now in posses-ion of Crosses 


® War Office: Commander-in-Chief's Letters to General Officers, 1835-1838, 
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of Merit (and who do not forfeit them by 2 breach of the Cross Kegulations) 
will continue to wear them until further orders, but from the date of promul- 
gation of the Warrant above cited no distinction will be considered greater or 
more honourable than the ring to be worn on the right arm as directed.” 

There seems to have been a medal of “‘ Merit” in the Regiment. 
before the one instituted by Colonel Sir Thos. Willshire, as will 
be seen by the inspection of the one worn by R. Munday in 
1814; there was also another which is described as having on the 
obverse the following :—‘ In the centre, ‘2nd Regt.’ surrounded 
by a garter containing the words ‘Queen’s Royals.’ Above was 
a crown, and on each side a trophy of flags, arms, &c.” 

The Regiment, under the command of Colonel Baumgardt, was 
again inspected on the 28th December, by Major-General J. N. 
Sleigh, C.B. The strength was 44 Officers, 6 Staff, and 736 Non- 
commissioned Officers and men. His report was of such a 
nature, that Lieutenant-General Sir J. Keane, Commander-in- 
Chief at Bombay, thought it necessary to send it forward with 
a long and careful report of his own, in which he criticised 
General Sleigh’s opinions on the state of the Regiment. It. 
would appear from the observations of Sir John Keane, that 
there had been considerable misunderstanding between General 
Sleigh and Colonel Willshire, and it would seem that General 
Sleigh, in his inspection and report of the Regiment, had felt 
it his duty to state that he considered the discipline of the 
Regiment too severe. The tone all through the report is that 
of a fault-finding character. The Lieutenant-General in his 
remarks denied the justice of the strictures, which are inferred. 
General Sir John Keane’s letter is very lengthy and particular, 
and from the perusal of both his letter and General Sleigh’s 
report, the conclusion come to by the reader cannot hut he 
that the strictures of the Inspecting General (after the 
explanation made by Sir John Keane) were unnecessary and 
almost unjust. 

Colonel Baumgardt rejoined the Regiment from leave on the 
llth May, and resumed the command. 

On the 14th August a letter was received by the Right Hon. 
Sir James Kempt, G.C.B., from the Adjutant-General with 
respect to the 3rd Colour, which was as follows :— 

“ SIR, 

‘By desire of the General Commanding-in- Chief, I have the honour to 
make the following communication to you for your information and guidance, 
V1Z. 

“The Fifth Foot having at Malta preferred a claim to the distinction 
of bearing a third stand of Colours, Major-General Sir Frederick Ponsonby 
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‘referred the cas? to Lord Hill’s consideration, and his Lordship immediately 
‘submitted it to the King. - 

“His Majesty at once disallowed this claim, and at the same time inquired 
-whether a similar claim had been made and submitted in the case of any other 
regiment. Lord Hill mentioned the case of the ‘Queen’s Royals, and fully 
explained the grounds upon which the distinction of a third stand of Colours 
had so recently been conferred upon that Corps, when His Majesty was 
pleased to decide that no Regiment in His Majesty's service should he 
permitted to display a third Colour under any circumstances whatever, and to 
-command that His Majesty’s said decision should be communicated to you. 

“The King, however, expressed to Lord Hill his Majesty’s earnest hopes 
that you and the Queen's Royals collectively would regard this decision not as 
-a mark of His Majesty's forgetfulness of the uniformly high character cf the 
regiment, but solely asa proof of His Majesty’s determination to establish 
uniformity in this as in every other respect throughout the Army. 

‘“‘ His Majesty was graciously pleased to observe that it was impossible for 
him to render more manifest the high estimation in which he held the 
wharacter of the Queen’s Royals than by transferring an Officer of your 
reputation to the Colonelcy of it, from that of one of the most gallant and 
distinguished Regiments in the service, viz., the 40th. 

“The King was further pleased to observe that if it were wished, upon 
your. part and upon the part of the Queen's Royals, that the third Colour 
should be retained and preserved, His Majesty would not insist upon its being 
actually withdrawn, but in making that observation His Majesty expressly 
-ordered that on no account should: the third Colour ever be displayed in the 

cranks of the Regiment. : 

“Lastly. His Majesty was pleased to command this letter should be entered 
.on the Regimental Record, as well as in the Standing Orders of the Queen’s 
Royals. 

“ (Signed) JOHN Macponap, A.G.” 

‘On the 21st May 1836, the right. wing of the Regiment, 
‘commanded by Captain Jackson, left Poonah for Bombay, where 
it arrived on the 29th of the same month. The strength of the 


wing was 19 Sergeants, 19 Corporals, 7 Drummers, and 
338 Privates. On the 27th May, the left wing left Poonah, 
the strength being 22 Sergeants, 14 Corporals, 6 Drummers, and 
286 Privates. It arrived at Bombay on the 2nd June. 

During the period the Regiment was stationed at Poonah the 
amen were in general very healthy, the Regiment only losing 
30 by.death, some of whom were recruits. On arrival at 

Bombay, the Regiment was quartered at Fort George Barracks 
until November, when the left wing, under Major Carruthers, 
embarked for Vingorla, en route for Belgaum, in the Southern 
Division of the Bombay Army. The right wing and Head- 
quarters, under Colonel Baumgardt, followed soon afterwards, 
and arrived in the early part of January next year. The 
17th Regiment, from New-South Wales, was to take the place 
“of the Regiment at Bombay. - 
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The Regiment was inspected under the command of Colonel 
Baumgardt on the 8th June, at Fort George, Bombay, by 
Brigadier-General Henry Sullivan, of the 6th Royal Warwick 
Regiment. Strength—43 Officers, 5 Staff, and 715 Non- 
‘commissioned Officers and men. In the Inspecting Officer’s 
general observations, he remarked that the Regiment continued 
to hold its character for good order and discipline. In 
mir John Keane’s remarks on the Inspection he wrote, that 
he is happy to add his testimony to that of Brigadier-Gencral 
Sullivan, as to the fine appearance and high state of the 
discipline of the Regiment. One or two young Officers appear 
to have given trouble, but the General was pleased to report 
that a general vood feeling now prevailed amongst the Officers, 
and Colone) Baumgardt had earned the commendation of 
General Keane, by the good sense he had displayed in his 
treatment of the Officers, and discouraging all separate party 
feeling amongst them. The General, however, does not seem to 
have had much of an opinion of Colone] Baumgardt’s talents as 
a Commanding Officer. 

By an order dated 10th October 1836, the blue striped lace 
so long worn hy the men was abolished, and plain white tape 
took its place, but the peculiar mode of wearing it was retained, 
viz., in square-headed loops across the chest at equal distances ; 
the Sergeants were directed to wear double-breasted coats 
without any Jace across the chest, with white epaulettes, 
and wings for the Officers of the flank companies. Coloured 
lace was still worn by the Drummers of regimental pattern, 
which was white lace with a broad red and white diagonal 
worm stripe down the centre. At this period, and until the 
Crimean War, when the tailed coatees were abolished, the 
Drummers had a peculiar costume, the general cut precisely 
like the men, but with large white wings, and besides the wings 
the side, back, and skirt seams were wovened with this red and 
white regimental lace, and on the arm below the elbow were 
four or five chevrons set close together. This manner of 
wearing the Drummers’ chevrons being only copied by one 
other regiment, the 7th Fusiliers. At this period the white 
piping round the Officers’ coats disappeared, and they reriained 
until the date of the Criinean War plain red, blue, and gold. 

In April 1837, a Field Force, composed of the two flank 
Companies and No. 7 Company, in all about 200 men, under 
Major Carruthers, was sent down the Malabar Coast towards 
Mangalore, in the Madras Province of Carrara, where an 
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insurrection had broken out, but matters having been satis- 
factorily settled, the Detachment returned to Headquarters at. 
Belgaum in the beginning of June. 

In the regimental news of the Naval and Military Gazette 
of the 19th March, it is noticed that His Majesty the King had 
lately honoured Colonel Henderson, of the Queen’s Royals, who 
commanded the Regiment at the Battle of Toulouse, with the 
Hanoverian Guelphie Order. 

The Regiment was inspected at Belgaum on the 26th January, 
the 31st May, and the 27th December, by Brigadier-General 
J. Salter, the strength given in the three inspections being as. 


follows :— 
Non-commissioned 


Officers. Staff. Officers and Men.. 
26th January - - 4A 5 729 
3lst May - - 42 6 721 
27th December - : 40 6 730 


The Inspecting Officer's general remarks of 26th January 
were very creditable to the Regiment. Sir John Keane, in 
forwarding it with his remarks, endorsed fully the Inspecting 
Officer’s good report. The same may be said of the midsummer 
report, only that in this report Sir John Keane strongly con- 
demned the incapacity of Colonel Baumgardt. In the report. 
of 27th December the Regiment was under the command 
of Major Carruthers, as it appears that Colonel Baumgardt had 
since the midsummer inspection been tried by Court Martial, 
at the instance of Brigadier-General Salter, commanding the 
Division in which the Regiment was posted. Brigadier-General 
Salter represented that he had felt himself so aggrieved that. 
nothing short of submitting Colonel Baumgardt’s conduct to 
the decision of a Court Martial would be satisfactory to him. 
Colonel Baumgardt does not appear to have suffered much from 
the Court Martial, for he remained in the Service, and earned 
Brevet rank as Colonel in the Afghanistan campaign next year, 
where he did gallant service. His faults appear to have been 
that he was not able to command with tact, and he was there- 
fore constantly getting into trouble with his own Officers. His: 
want of tact also caused him to fall foul of his superior Officers. 
While he held the command, the Regiment was never happy, 
and it says a good deal for the splendid system of discipline 
and drill which had so long existed in the Regiment that it 
could stand the strain of such a bad ruler and still maintain its 
high position. 
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According to accounts that appeared in the Naval and 
Military Gazette of August, it would appear that the differences 
of opinion between Major-General Sleigh and Colonel Willshire, 
who was commanding the Poonah Brigade were still of a rather 
acute nature. The East Indian Intelligencer informs its 
readers that General. Sleigh ‘expresses himself willing to 
drop the matter if the Brigadier, who has repeatedly shown a 
spirit of captiousness and insubordination, and seems determined 
to pursue a system of opposition to his authority incompatible 
with the proper discharge of their respective duties, is removed 
to Bombay, and the Officer there sent to Poonah.” 


It would appear that as this request of the General was not. 
granted that “Tiger Tom,” as Colonel Willshire was generally 
called, was not as much to blame in the matter as the General. 
It was ultimately decided by the authorities who had to settle 
the matter, that as the General would not yield further, Colonel 
Willshire should be relieved from arrest, and that Poonah 
should be constituted into a separate Command to be held 
by the Brigadier wholly independent of the General Officer 
Commanding the Poonah Division, and pending a reference ~ 
to the Supreme Government. 


Towards the end of the year “ Tiger Tom,” who no doubt had 
been considerably harried by his General, returned home for 
the recovery of his health. | 


On the 20th of June, at twelve minutes past two in the 
morning, His Majesty King William the Fourth died, and at 
five o’clock the same morning the Lord Chamberlain Lord 
Conyngham, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the King’s 
Physician, Sir Henry Halford, arrived at Kensington Palace to 
announce to the Princess Victoria that she had succeeded to the 
Throne of Her ancestors. It appears to us, writing these lines 
now,* soon after the magnificent and solemn obsequies of Her 
late Majesty, and thinking of the glories of the rule of our late 
beloved and revered Queen, that it would be fitting and right 
to close this volume of the History of the ‘‘ Queen’s Royals” 
with this sad but momentous event, as our succeeding and last 
volume of the History of the Regiment will then comprise the 
whole of the reign of Her late Majesty ; a reign unparalleled in 
the history of this Empire, and indeed of the whole world. 
Whether we consider the magnitude of the events that have 
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occurred, the growth of the Empire under her wise and far- 
sighted rule, the triumphs of science, or the splendid lessons 
taught to humanity by Her Majesty’s life and work, the end of 
such a reign must for all time mark the end of an epoch, and 
whatever the future may have in store for Her people and the 
Empire to which she devoted herself, it must always be a 
source of pride to all Her subjects that they have lived 
under the loving care and rule of Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 
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A PPRN DIX A. 


In the course of my researches, I came upon the following 
papers on claims for losses incurred principally during the 
retreat and embarkation at Corunna, at the battle of Vimiero, 
and in the various battles in Portugal, Spain, and Walcheren. 
There is also some miscellaneous information of losses, &c. in 
1813 and in 1824. It occurred to me that these papers might 
be of interest to the Officers of the Regiment, and I have 
therefore put them in as an Appendix. 


J. D, 
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APPENDIX B. 


BATTLE OF ALEXANDRIA AND DEATH OF SIR RALPH 
ABERCROMBY. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Horse Guards, 16th May 1801. 

Tae recent events which have occurred in Egypt have induced His 
Majesty to lay His most gracious commands on His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief to convey to the troops employed in that country 
His Majesty’s highest approbation of their conduct ; and at the same time 
His Majesty has deemed it expedient that these his gracious sentiments 
should be communicated to every part of his Army, not doubting that all 
ranks will thereby be inspired with an honourable spirit of emulation, and 
an eager desire of distinguishing themselves in their country’s service. 

Under the blessing of Divine Providence, His Majesty ascribes the successes 
that have attended the exertions of his troops in Egypt to that determined 
bravery which is inherent in Britons; but His Majesty desires it may be 
most solemnly and most forcibly impressed on the consideration of every 
part of the Army, that it has been a strict observance of order, discipline, 
and military system which has given its full energy to the native valour 
of the troops, and has enabled them proudly to assert the national military 
character in situations uncommonly arduous, and under circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty. 

The illustrious example of their Commander cannot fail to have made 
an indelible impression on the gallant troops at whose head, crowned with 
victory and glory, he terminated his honourable career; and His Majesty 
trusts that a due contemplation of the talents and virtues, which he uniformly 
displayed in the course of his valuable life, will for ever endear the memory 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby to the British Army. 

His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, having thus obeyed His 
Majesty's commands, cannot forbear to avail himself of this opportunity 
of recapitulating the leading features of a series of operations so honourable 
to the British Arms. 

The boldness of the approach to the coast of Aboukir, in defiance of a 
powerful and well-directed Artillery, the orderly formation on the beach 
under the heaviest fire of grape and musketry, the reception and repulse of 
the enemy’s Cavalry and Infantry; the subsequent charge of our troops 
which decided the victory, and established a footing on the shores of Egypt, 
are circumstances of glory never surpassed in the military annals of the 
world ! 
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The advance of the Army, on the 13th of March, towards Alexandria 
presents the spectacle of a movement of Infantry through an open country, 
who, being attacked upon their march, formed and repulsed the enemy ; then 
advanced in line for three miles, engaged along their whole front, until they 
drove the enemy to seek his safety under the protection of his entrenched 
position. Such had been the order and regularity of the advance ! 

Upon the 21st of March, the united force of the French in Egypt attacked 
the position of the British Army. 

An attack, begun an hour before daylight, could derive no advantage over 
the vigilance of an enemy ever ready to receive it. The enemy’s most vigorous 
and repeated efforts were directed against the right and centre ; our Infantry 
fought in the plain, greatly inferior in the number of their Artillery, and 
unaided by Cavalry. 

They relied upon their discipline and courage. The desperate attacks upon 
veteran Cavalry, joined to those of a numerous Infantry, which had vainly 
styled itself Invincible, were everywhere repulsed; and a conflict the most 
severe terminated in one of the most signal; victories which ever adorned the 
annals of the British Nation. 

In bringing forward these details the Commander-in-Chief does not call 
upon the Army merely to admire but to emulate such conduct. Every soldier 
who feels for the honour of his country, while he exults in events so splendid 
and important in themselves, will henceforth have fresh motives for 
cherishing and enforcing the practice of discipline, and by uniting in the 
greatest perfection order and precision with activity and courage, will seek to 
uphold and transmit undiminished to posterity the glory and honour of the 
British Army. 

Nor is a less useful example to be derived from the conduct of the distin. 
guished Commander who fell in the field. 

His steady observance of discipline—his ever-watchful attention to the 
health and wants of his troops—the persevering and unconquerable spirit 
which marked his military career—the splendour of his actions in the field, and 
the heroism of his death—are worthy the imitation of all who desire, like him, 
a life of honour and a death of glory. 


By Order of His Royal Highness 
The Commander-in-Chief, 
HARRY CALVERT. 
Colonel and Adjutant-General. 


The following Regiments were employed in Egypt in 1801, and were 
permitted by His Majesty King George the Third to bear on their Colours 
the Sphinx, with the word “‘ Egypt,” as a distinguished mark of His Majesty’s 
Royal approbation, and as a lasting memorial of the glory acquired to His 
Majesty’s Arms by the zeal, discipline, and intrepidity of his troops in that 
arduous and important Campaign, viz. :— 


Regiment. Commanded by 
11th Light Dragoons, 1 Troop - Captain Money. 
b>} 12th do. : - Colonel Archdale, 
S\ 26th do. (afterwards Lieut.-Colonel R. Gordon. 
& 23rd L.D.). 


Hompesch Hussars - - + Major Sir Robert T. Wilson. 
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| Regiment. Commanded by 

“ Coldstream Guards, 1st Battalion - 

3rd Guards, Ist Battalion - - 

Ist Royals, 2nd _— do. -  - Lieut.-Colonel D. Campbell. 

2nd or Queen’ Royals - - Colonel Lord Dalhousie. 

8th Foot (or King’s) - - = Colonel Drummond. 

*10th do. - - 2 - Lieut.-Colonel Quarrell. 

13th do. - = Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. C. Colville. 


18th do. (Royal Irish) - - Lieut.-Colonel H. T, Montressor. 
20th do. Se - - - Lieut.-Colonel G. Smith. 
23rd do. (Royal Welsh Fusiliers) - Lieut.-Colonel J. Hall. 


24th do. - Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Forster. 
25th do. - - - = Colonel W. Dyott. 

26th do. - - - - Colonel Lord Elphinstone. 
27th do. (Inniskilling) -  - Lieut.-Colonel 8. Graham. 
28th do. - - - - Colonel the Hon. E. Paget. 


30th do. - - - - Lieut.-Colonel W. Wilkinson. 
p> | 40th do. (Flank Companies) - Colonel B. Spencer. 
7 ( 42nd do. (Royal Highlanders) - Lieut.-Colonel W. Dickson. 
a 44th do. : : é - Lieut.-Colonel C. Tilson. 
ri | 50th do. - - - - Colonel P. Wauchope. 
54th do. - - - - Lieut.-Colonel J. T. Layard. 
58th do. - - - - Lieut.-Colonel W. Houstoun. 
Gist do. - - - - Lieut.-Colonel W. Carruthers. 
79th do. - - - - Colonel Alan Cameron. 
“80th do. -: - - - Lieut.-Colonel J. Montressor. 
*86th do. - - - = Lieut.-Colonel Y. P. Lloyd. 
“88th do. - - - - Lieut.-Colonel A. Duff. 
89th do. - ~ - - Colonel W. Stewart. 
90th do. - - - - Colonel Rowland Hill. 
92nd do. - - - - Lieut.-Colonel C. Erskine. 
Ancient Royal Fencibles’~ - - 
Queen’s German Regiment -~— - 
De Rolle’s Regiment - = 
Dillon’s Regiment - - 
Corsican Rangers’ - - - Major H. Lowe. 


Nore.—The 10th, 80th, 86th, and 88th Regiments, marked with an asterisk, 
proceeded from the East Indies overland, under the orders of Major-General 
Sir David Baird to join the Army in Egypt. 
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A PPHN DIX C. 


GENERAL ORDERS ON BATTLE OF CORUNNA. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


His Majesty’s Ship Audacious, 
18th January, 1809. 
TuE irreparable loss that has been sustained by the fall of the Commander of 
the Forces, Lieutenant General SiR JOHN MooRkE, and the severe wound which 
has removed Lieutenant-General Str Davip Barirp from his station, render it 
the duty of Licutenant-Greneral Hope to congratulate the Army upon the 
successful result of the action of the 16th instant. 

On no occasion has the undaunted valour of British troops ever been more 
manifest. At the termination of a severe and harassing march, rendered 
necessary by the superiority which the enemy had acquired, and which had 
materially impaired the efficiency of the troops, many disadvantages were to 
be encountered. 

These have all been surmounted by the conduct of the troops themselves ; 
and the enemy has been taught, that whatever advantages of position or of 
numbers he may employ, there is inherent in the British officers and soldiers 
a bravery that knows not how to yield,—that no circumstances can appal,— 
and that will ensure victory when it is to be obtained by the exertion of any 
human means. 

The Lieutenant-General has the greatest satisfaction in distinguishing such 
meritorious services as came within his observation, or have been brought to 
his knowledge. : 

His acknowledgments are in a peculiar manner due to Lieutenant-General 
Lord William Bentinck, and the brigade under his command, consisting of the 
4th, 42nd, and 50th regiments, which sustained the weight of the attack. 

Major-General Manningham, with his brigade, consisting of the Royals, the 
26th and 81st regiments, and Major-General Warde, with the brigade of 
Guards, will also be pleased to accept his best thanks for their steady and 
gallant condust during the action. 

To Major General Paget, who, by a judicious movement of the reserve, 
effectually contributed to check the progress of the enemy on the nght, and 
to the 1st battalion of the 52nd and 95th regiments, which were thereby 
engaged, the greatest praise is justly due. 

That part of Major-General Leith’s brigade which was engaged, consisting of 
the 59th regiment under the conduct of the Major-General, also claims marked 
approbation. 
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The enemy not having rendered the attack on the left a serious one, did not 
afford to the troops stationed in that quarter an opportunity of displaying 
that gallantry which must have made him repent the attempt. 

The-piquets and advanced posts, however, of the brigades under the command 
of Major-Generals Hill and Leith, and Colonel Catlin Craufurd, conducted 
themselves with determined resolution, and were ably supported by the 
officers commanding these brigades, and by the troops of which they were 
composed. 

It is peculiarly incumbent upon the Lieutenant-General to notice the 
vigorous attack made by the 2nd battalion of the 14th regiment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nicolls, which drove the enemy out of the village, of the 
left of which he had possessed himself. 

The exertions of Lieutenant-Colonel Murray, Quarter-Master General, and of 
the other officers of the General Staff, during the ‘action, were unremitted, 
and deserve every degree of approbation. 

The illness of Brigadier-General Clinton, Adjutant-General, unfortunately 
deprived the army of the benefit of his services. 

The Lieutenant-General hopes the loss in point of numbers is not so con- 
siderable as might have been expected: he laments, however, the fall of the 
gallant soldiers and valuable officers who have suffered. 

The Lieutenant-General knows that it is impossible in any language he can 
use to enhance the esteem, or diminish the regret, that the Army feels :with 
him for its late Commander. His career has been unfortunately too limited 
for his country, but has been sufficient for his own fame. Beloved by the 
Army, honoured by his Sovereign, and respected by his country, he has 
terminated a life devoted to her service by a glorious death, leaving his name 
as a memorial, an example, and an excitement to those who shall follow him 
in the path of honour, and it is from his country alone that his memory can 
receive the tribute which is its due. 

(Signed) JOHN Hops, 
Lieutenant-General. 


-—_——-— >» 6e—<____- 
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APPHRNDIX D. 


GENERAL ORDERS ON THE DEATH OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
SIR JOHN MOORE. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Horse-Guards, 1st February, 1809. 
THE benefits derived to an army from the example of a distinguished 
commander do not terminate at his death: his virtues live in the recollection 
of his associates, and his fame remains the strongest incentive to great and 
glorious actions. 

In this view, the Commander-in-Chief, amidst the deep and universal regret 
which the death of Leewtenant-General SiR JOHN Moore has occasioned, recals 
to the troops the military career of that illustrious officer for their instruction 
and imitation. 

Siz JoHN Moore from his youth embraced the profession with the feelings 
and sentiments of a soldier ;—he felt that a perfect knowledge and an exact 
performance of the humble but important duties of a subaltern officer are the 
best foundations for subsequent military fame ; and his ardent mind, while it 
looked forward to those brilliant achievements for which it was formed, 
applied itself, with energy and exemplary assiduity, to the duties of that 
station. 

In the school of regimental duty he obtained that correct knowledge of his 
profession so essential to the proper direction of the gallant spirit of the 
soldier ; and he was enabled to establish a characteristic order and regularity 
of conduct, because the troops found in their leader a striking example of the 
discipline which he enforced on others. 

Having risen to command, he signalised his name in the West Indies, in 
Holland, and in Egypt. The unremitting attention with which he devoted 
himself to the duties of every branch of his profession obtained him the 
confidence of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and he became the companion in arms of 
that illustrious officer, who fell at the head of his victorious troops in an 
action which maintained our national superiority over the arms of France. 

Thus Sir JoHN Moore at an early period obtained, with general approba- 
tion, that conspicuous station in which he gloriously terminated his useful 
ard honourable life. 

In a military character obtained amidst the dangers of climate, the 
privations incident to service, and the sufferings of repeated wounds, it is 
difficult to select any one point as a preferable subject(for praise : it exhibits, 
however, one feature so particularly characteristic of the man, and so 
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important to the best interests of the service, that the Commander-in-Chief is 
pleased to mark it with his peculiar approbation— 


THe Lire or Sin JOHN MOORE WAS svENT AMONG THE TROOPS. 


During the season of repose, his time was devoted to the care and instruc- 
tion of the officer and soldier ; in war he courted service in every quarter of 
the globe. Regardless of personal considerations, he esteemed that to which 
his country called him, the post of honour, and by his undaunted spirit and 
unconquerable perseverance, he puinted the way to victory. 

His country, the object of his latest solicitude, will rear a monument to ‘his 
lamented memory, and the Commander-in-Chief feels he is paying the best 
tribute to his fame by thus holding him forth as an EXAMPLE to the ARMY. 


By Order of His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief. 
HARRY CALVERT, 
Adjutant-General. 
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APPHN DIX EF. 


LIST OF REGIMENTS AT BATTLE OF CORUNNA. 


The following Regiments composed the Army under Lieutenant-General 
Sir John Moore, at Corunna, on the 16th January, 1809. 


Corps. 
7th Light Dragoons 
10th — — 
15th 
18th 


NS 


I 


3rd ————_———_-, K.. G. L. 


Artillery - 
Engineers” - 


Waggon Train Detachment 
1st Foot Guards, 1st battalion 
-—_—_—_—- 3rd 


1st Foot, 3rd battalion 


2nd Ist ditto 
4th —— 1st ditto 
5th ——AI1st ditto 
6th —— 1st ditto 
9th —— Ist ditto 
14th —— 2nd ditto 
20th -—— - 


23rd —— 2nd battalion 


26th —— Ist ditto 
28th —— 1st ditto 
32nd —— Ist ditto 
36th —— Ist ditto 


38th —— Ist ditto 


42nd —— Ist ditto 
43rd —— 1st ditto 


2nd ditto 
50th —— 1st ditto 
Hist - 
52nd Ist ditto 
2nd ditto 


59th —— 2nd ditto 


Commanding Officers. 
- Lieut.-Col. Vivian. 
- Lieut.-Col. Leigh. 
- Lieut.-Col. Grant. 
- Lieut.-Col. Jones. 
- Major Burgwesel. 
- Col. Harding. 
- Major Fletcher. 
- Lieut.-Colonel Langley. 
- Lieut.-Col. Cocks. 
- Lieut.-Col. Wheatley. 
- Major Muller. 
- Lieut.-Col. Iremonger. 
- Lieut.-Col. Wynch. 
- Lieut.-Col. Mackenzie. 
- Major Gordon. 
- lLieut.-Col. Cameron. 
- lneut.-Col. Nicolls. 
- Ineut.-Col. Ross. 
- Lieut.-Col. Wyatt. 
- Lieut.-Col. Maxwell. 
- Lieut.-Col. Belson. 
- Iieut.-Col. Hinde. 
- Lieut.-Col. Burn. 

Lieut.-Col. Hon. Charles 
Greville. 
- Lieut.-Col. Stirling. 
- Lieut.-Col. Gifford. 
- Lieut.-Col. Hull. 
- Major Napier. 
- Lieut.-Col. Darling. 
- Lieut.-Col. Barclay. 
- Lieut.-Col. John Ross. 
~ lLieut.-Col. Fane. 
ome 
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60th Foot, 2nd battalion - - - Lieut.-Col. Codd. 
5th ditto = - - - - - Major Davy. 

71st —— Ist ditto - - - - Lieut.-Col. Pack. 
76th —— 1st ditto - ° - - » Lieut.-Col. Symes. 
79th —— Ist ditto - - - - ILieut.-Col. Cameron. 
81st —— 2nd ditto - - - - - Major Williams. 
82nd —— - - - - - Major M‘Donald. 
91st ——- 1st ditto  - - - - - Major Douglas. 
92nd —— lst ditto - - - - Lieut.-Col. Napier. 
95th Rifle Regt., lst ditto —- - - Lieut.-Col. Beckwith. 

2nd ditto - - - - - Lieut.-Col. Wade. 
Staff Corps Detachments . - - - lLieut.-Col. Nicolay. 
Ist Light Battalion, K.G.L. - - - - Lieut.-Col. Leonhard. 
2nd ditto ditto - - - Lieut.-Col. Halkett. 
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APPENDIX FB. 


GENERAL ORDERS ON THE BATTLE OF TALAVERA. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Horse Guards, 18th August, 1809. 
THE Commander-in-Chief has received the King’s commands to notify te the 
Army the splendid victory obtained by His Troopsin Spain, under the 
command of Lieutenant-General the Right Honourable Sin ARTHUR WELLESLEY, 
on the 27th and 28th of last month, at the Battle of TALAVERA DE LA REYNA. 

His Majesty is confident that His Army will learn with becoming exultation 
that the enemy, after escaping by a precipitate retreat from the well-concerted 
attack with which Sir ARTHUR WELLESLEY, in conjunction with the Spanish 
Army, had threatened him on the 24th of July, concentrated his force, by calling 
to his aid the corps under the French General Sebastiani and the garrison of 
Madrid, and thus reinforced, again approached the Allied Army on the 27th of 
July ; and on this occasion, owing to the local circumstances of its position, 
and to the deliberate purpose of the enemy to direct his whole efforts against 
the Troops of His Majesty, the British Army sustained nearly the whole 
weight of this great contest, and has acquired the glory of having vanquished 
a French army double their numbers, not in a short and partial struggle, but 
in a battle obstinately contested on two successive days, (not wholly dis- 
continued even throughout the intervening night,) and fought under 
circumstances which brought both armies into close and repeated combat. 

The King, in contemplating so glorious a display of the valour and prowess 
of His Troops, has been graciously pleased to command that his Royal 
approbation of the conduct of the Army serving under the command of 
Lieutenant-General SiR ARTHUR WELLESLEY shall be thus publicly declared in 

General Orders. 

The Commander-in-Chief has received the King’s commands to signify in 
the most marked and special manner the sense His Majesty entertains of 
Lieutenant-General Str ARTHUR WELLESLEY’S personal services on _ this 
memorable occasion, not less displayed in the result of the battle itself than in 
the consummate ability, valour, and military resource with which the many 
difficulties of this arduous and protracted contest were met and piovided for 
by his experience and judgment. 

The conduct of Lieutenant-General Sherbrooke, second in command, has 
entitled him to the King’s marked approbation. His Majesty has observed 
with satisfaction the manner in which he led on the Troops to the charge with 
the bayonet—a species of combat which, on all occasions, so well accords with 
the dauntless character of British soldiers. 

CC 2 
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His Majesty bas noticed with the same gracious approbation the conduct of 
the several General and other Officers—all have done their duty ; most of 
them have had occasions of eminently distinguishing themselves, the instances 
of which have not escaped His Majesty’s attention. 

It is His Majesty’s command that His Royal approbation and thanks shall 
be given in the most distinct and most particular manner to the Non- 
Commissioned Officers and Private Men. In no instance have they displayed 
with greater lustre their native valour and characteristic energy ; nor have 
they on any former occasion more decidediy proved their superiority over the 
inveterate enemy of their country. 

Brilliant, however, as is the victory obtained at Talavera, it is not solely on 
that occasion that Lieutenant-General SiR ARTHUR WELLESLEY and the Troops 
under his command, are entitled to His Majesty’s applause. The important 
service effected in an early part of the campaign by the same Army, under 
the command of the same distinguished General, by the rapid march on the 
Douro, the passage of that river, the total discomfiture of the enemy, and his 
expulsion from the territory of one of His Majesty’s ancient and most faithful 
Aliies, are circumstances which have made a lasting impression on His 
Majesty’s mind ; and have induced His Majesty to direct, that the operations 
of this arduous and eventful campaign shall be thus recorded, as furnishing 
splendid examples of military skill, fortitude, perseverance, and of a spirit of 
enterprise calculated to produce emulation in every part of His Army, and 
largely to add to the renown and to the military character of the British 


nation. 
By Order of the Right Honourable GENERAL Sir Davip Dunpas, 


Commander-in-Chief. 
HARRY CALVERT, 


Adjutant-General. 
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A PPRN DIX G. 


LIST OF REGIMENTS AT THE BATTLE OF TAT.A VERA. 


The following Regiments were engaged at the Battle of TALAVERA DE LA 
ReEywNA, on the 27th and 28th July, 1809: viz. :— 


Corps. Commanding Officers. 
3d Dragoon Guards - - - Lieut.-Col. Sir G. Calcraft. 
Ath Dragoons - - - lLieut.-Col. Lord E. Somerset. 
14th Light Dragoons - - - Lieut.-Col. Hawker. 
16th — —— - - - Major Hon. L. Stanhope. 
23rd —-_————— —C— - - - Lieut.-Col. Seymour. 
Ist —— ——, K. G. L. - - lieut.-Col. Arentschild. 
Royal British Artillery - - lLieut.-Col. Framingham.. Brig.-Gen. 
» German - - Major Hartineau. f§ Howorth. 
,»  Hngineers - - - Lieut.-Col. Fletcher. 
» staff Corps - - - Major Dundas. 
Coldstream Guards, Ist battalion - Lieut.-Col. Hulse. 
3d Guards, lst battalion - - - Colonel Stopford. 
3rd Foot - - - Lieut.-Col. Muter. 
7th 2nd battalion - -  - Lieut.-Col. Sir W. Myers. 
24th —— 2nd ditto - - - Lieut.-Col. Drummond. 
29th —— 1st ditto - - - lLieut.-Col. White. 
31st ——- 2ndditto - - - Major Watson. 
40th 1st ditto - - - Major Thornton. 
45th —— Ist ditto - = - Lieut.-Col. Guard. 
48th —— Ist ditto - - - lLieut.-Col. Donellan. 
2nd ditto - - - Iieut.-Col. Duckworth. 
53rd —— 2nd ditto - - - Lieut.-Col. Bingham. 
60th —— 5th ditto - - - Major Davy. 
61st —— 1st ditto - - - Colonel Saunders. 
66th —— 2nd ditto - - - Captain Kelly. 
83rd —— 2nd ditto - - - lLieut.-Col. Gordon. 
87th —— 2nd ditto - - - Major Gough. 
88th 1st ditto - - - Major Vandeleur. 
97th —— Ist ditto - - - - lieut.-Col. Lyon. 


1st Batt. of Detachments”. - - lLieut.-Col Bunbury, 3rd Foot. 
2nd ——-——--_——_- *" - - Lieut.-Col. Copson, 5th Foot. 
1st and 2nd Light Batt. pe Major Bodecker. 


ist Line Batt. 


2nd ——-—— - - - Lieut.-Col. Brauns. 
5th -  - - - - Captain Hummelberg. 
7th ————__ - - - - Major Burger. 


* These two Battalions were formed onthe 1st of February, 1809, and consisted of 
detachments which had been left in Portugal, belonging tu the Regiments compusing the 
division of the army, which had marched into Spain under the orders of Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Moore. The 2nd Battalion of Detachments lead the purty of the 
Queen’s under the command of Captain Gordon. 


—————_—_—_>- 2» 8 o-—< ———___ 
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Abbé, French General, 269, 285. 

Abercromby, Colonel, 28, 52, 53. 

goed woastachs paves , General Sir Ralph, commands Expedition to Egypt 8-23; wounded, 
26; death of, 27, 28; eulogy on, 29-31. 

Aboukir Bay, landing at, 16~19 ; 32, 33, 46, 47, 52. 

Seodaunas Castle, taken by the ‘‘ Queen’s”” and Royal Marines, 19, 

Abrantes, 86, 129, 130, 132, 173, 193, 195 ; Regiment at, 211, 212, 378. 

Accoutrements for a rifleman, 6. 

Mee eeeasnaws , 5§, 245, 364, 365, 376-378, 385, 386. 

Acland, Brigadier-General, 87-94, 97, 100, 139, 142, 149, 151, 153, 162, 166. 

Adams, Lieutenant J., 203, 287, 321; died at Grenada, 334. 

Adour, River, 260, 267, 275, 280-287, 291; passage of, 293-296 ; 300, 303. 

Agueda, River, 179-188, 192, 196-200, 214, 241. 

Ainhoa, 260, 266-269, 277, 280. 

Alba de Tormes, 221, 224-227, 237-241, 250. 

Albany Barracks, Isle of Wight ; depot at, 325, 328 ; depdt removed to Winchester, 
334. 

Albuera, battle of, 190, 191, 193, 194, 209, 210. 

Alexander, Surgeon, 322. 

Alexandria, 11, 22, 24 ; battle of, 25-30; cntting canal of, 33 ; 36, 41, 48; siege of, 
49-52. 

Allman, Lieutenant, wounded, 30. 

Allowances, 202. 

sgavencnidieins to Field officers, 323. 

nedeieieaweastees to Non-commissioned officers, 290. 

dppb selasewens to officers on the march, 317. 

Almasala, four companies at, 250, 289. 

Almaraz, 100, 1382, 193-195, 208, 212-214. 

Almeida, 86, 94, 100, 125, 170, 171; blockade of, 176-184 ; escape of French 
garrison from, 185-190, 192 ; 212-214, 

Almendralejos, 193, 201 ; Regiment at, 208, 209, 212. 

Alresford, Regiment quartered at, 71, 72, 77. 

Alten, Brigadier-General Sir C., 101, 162 ; General of Light Division, 282, 283, 306, 

aewlees , Major-General Victor (cavalry), 197, 198, 218-220, 250, 281. 

Alton, Regiment quartered at, 68, 71, 72, 77. 

Amiens, Peace of, 56. 

Amotz, the bridge at, 271, 275-278, 

Anderson, Captain, 118. 

ieevtuoties , Colonel, 114. 
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Anson, Major.General (Light Cavalry), 197, 198, 218, 223, 224, 227, 230. 
-. Major-General H., 242, 279, 299. 

Anstruther, Brigadier-General, 87-92, 97. 

Antwerp Expedition, 141-161. 

Archdale, Colonel, 24, 395. 

Arms, Regulations respecting, 2, 58. 

Armstrong, Ensign T., 321. 

Army, Establishment af (1800), 12; (1801), 57. 

Army in Egypt, 15. 

Arrauntz, 279-281, 287; Regiment at, 291. 

Arronches, Restment quartered at, 193-195. 

Artillery. See Royal Artillery. 

Ashford, Regiment quartered at, 2, 3. 

Ashworth, Colonel, 182 ; General, wounded at passage of Nive, 286. 

Athlone, Regiment at, 337, 338. - 

Auchmuty, General Sir Samuel, 73. 

Auducious, H.M.S. at Corunna, 121. 

Aylmer, Brigadier-General Lord, 270. 

Ayrshire Milit‘a, recruiting from, 290. 


B. 


Badajos, 98, 160, 106, 138, 174, 177, 180, 190-194; third siege of, 207-210, 212, 
213. 


Bailey, Lieutenant, R.N., 119. 

Baines, Captain, 375, 382, 383. 

Baird, General Sir David, 44, 45, 48, 51, 66, 67, 98-108 ; wounded at Corunna, 

113-116; 369. 

Barbados, Regiment at, 320-325. 

Barfleur, H.M.S. at Corunna, 118, 121. 

Barnard, Brigadier-General Andrew, 207. 

Barnes, General, 266, 285 ; wounded at passage of Nive, 286. 

Barnett, Major-General, died of fever at Gibraltar 62. 

Barns, Major-General Sir J. §., 350, 351, 355. 

Barton, Lieutenant F., 65, 77, 369, 384 ; Captain Sir Freeman, 140, 190, 202. 

Batt, Surgeon R., 124, 379. 

Batz, 145, 149; capture of, 150, 151; 156, 157, 159. 

Baumgardt, Licutenant-Colonel: second i in command of Regiment, 348; in command, 

350, 351-355, 357-360. 

Bayonne, 85, 257, 269, 270, 279-282, 284, 286, 291, 294 to 297, 302, 308. 

Bayonnette Mountain, storming of, 269-271, 

Beckwith, Colonel, at Sabugal, 178. 

Belford, Lieutenant, 342. 

Belgaum, Regiment at, 358, 360. 

Bell, Brigade-Major, 279. 

Belle Isle Expedition, 4-9. 

Belle Isle, H.M.S., 155. 

Belliard, French General 38, 41, 42, 48. 

Bengal Volunteers, Sepoys, 45. 

Berbice, three companies at 399, 324, 328, 331, 334, 

Beresford, Brigadier-General, W. C., 72, 73; Major-General, 89, 116, 120; Field- 
Marshal of Portuguese troops, 126, 127, 130, 131; Sir W. C., 178, 180, He, 190, 
191, 219, 225, 276, 278-281, 284, 294-305, 

Beresford, Captain, 184, 
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Berford, Lieutenant R., 203, 242, 311. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, 150, 1538, 157, 159, 161. 

Berlin Decree, 84. 

Bernard, Ensign Thomas, 311; Lieut., 321. 

Bessieres, French Marshal, 85, 175, 180, 194. 

Bevan, Lieutenant-Colonel, 186 ; commits suicide after Almeida, 187. 

Beveland, 145, 147, 148, 150, 156, 157, 159-161. 

Bidassoa River, 257, 259, 260; passage of the, 267-270. 

Bidouze River, passage of, 291-296. 

Bingham, Colonel G. (53rd), 242, 265, 279, 289,. 330. 

aseenanacass , Major-General R., 289, 313. 

Bishop's Waltham, Hesinent quartered at, 71. 

Black, Lieutenant, 203. 

Blake, Spanish General, 103, 104, 194. 

Blunt, Brigadier-General, (late of 3rd Regiment), 128. 

Bock, Major-General (Cavalry), 219, 227, 249. 

Bombay, 337 ; Regiment at, 342, 343; riot at, 350, 351 ; 353, 354, 357-359. 

. Sepoys in Hgypt, 45. 

Bordeatx. 301-303 ; 2nd Royal Surrey Militia at, 310; four companies at, 311. 

Borlase, Assistant Stireeon W., 61, 63. 

seeeneus , Lieutenant C., 203 ; lett in command of Regiment at Salamanca, 228 ; 242, 
311, 369 ; Captain, 321, 392. 

Bounty to deserters, 320, 321. 

sratuees to re-enlisting soldiers, 289. 

Bowden, Paymaster W. C., 203, 287, 321, 370. 

Bowen, Commissioner, Report on embarkation at Corunna, 117-121. 

iincaartee , Captain, R.N., 118-120. 

Bowes; Bripndien-Cevienal: 90 to 94; Major General, wounded at aioe 209, 213 ; 
mortally wounded at storming of Salamanca, 215, 216. 

Boyer, French General, 225, 282. 

Boys, Captain, R.N., 118. 

Bradford, Portuguese Brigadier-General, 222, 223, 231, 249, 297. 

Brennier, French General, 92, 93, 183-187, 225. 

Brighton, Regiment quartered at, 333-336. 

Brilliant, H.M.S., 5 

Broderick, General, 98, 99, 119. 

Brough, Captain, 342. 

Brown, Brigadier-General, 146, 162. 

ere , Captain, R.H.A., 45. 

diusesoms , Colonel, 232. 

Browne, Brigadier-General, 73-75 ; Major-General, 201. 

Bruce, Dutch Major-General, 147-151. 

Brunswick-Oels Regiment, 242, 272. 

Buchan, Major-General, 292, 293. 

Buckingham, Marquis of, 310. 

iecadaind bebasucnae Militia, 310. 

Buenos Ayres Expedition, 72-77. 

Bunbury; Lieutcnant-Colonel, 122, 124. 

Burgos, 85, 103, 229, 230 ; unsuccessful siege of, 232-235 ; 241, 243, 252 388, 390, 

Burgoyne, Colonel Sir John, R.E., 216, 233, 341. 

Burke, Captain, 375, 381, 382 ; (see also de Burgh). 

Burlton, Lieutenant, R.N. 119. 

Burne, Brigadier-General, 174, 188, 189, 192 ; Major-General, 199, 200, 

Burrard, General Sir Harry, 89, 94-96, 376. 

Byng, Major-General, 259-265, 277, 284-286, 336, 
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C. 

Cacadores, 234, 262, 264, 279. 

Cadiz, The Regiment at, 11; capture of a detachment of the “ Queen’s " "at 66, 
104, 126, 194, 248. 

Cadogan, Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. H., fatally wounded at Vittoria, 255. 

Cadzand, 148, 150-153, 157, 159, 161. 

Cairo, 36 ; advance on, 40-43; capture of, 44-48. 

Cambridge Militia, 310. 

Cameron, Brigadier-General, 125-128. 

sxaeesiunte , Lieutenant-Colonel Alan (79th), 396. 

Campbell, Brigadier-General, 128, 134, 136, 174; Major-General, 177, 179, 180, 
183, 184, 186, 187, 190. 

Siareeeecss , Brigadier-General, Portuguese, 260-262, 

ueeaueninvads , Lieutenant-Colonel D. (1st), 396. 

isenuelineees , Major (40th), 74. 

Canterbury, Depét shifted to, 343. 

Cape of Good Hope, three companies of Regiment at the, 66, 67, 72, 77, 78. 

Capoutan Pasha, 14, 32-37, 43, 44, 47, 52, 53. 

Cardon, Captain, R.N., 118. 

Carney, Lieutenant P., 203, 228 ; Captain, 321, 324, 371. 

Carruthers, Lieutenant-Colonel W. (61st), 396. 

., Major, 358-360. 

Cash, Gaptain: 320, 325, 331; Major, 342. 

Castafios, Spanish General, 86, 96, 97, 100, 103-105, 195, 208, 221, 231, 232. 

Castello Branco, 100, 133, 192, 194, 195, 201, 205, 208; Regiment at, 210, 214. 

Cavalry, establishment of, in 1800, 12; dismounted, 21; 24, 38, 41, 46; strength 
of, in 1802, 57 ; 90, 93, 95, 101-103 ; at Sahagun, 106 ; at the Esla, 107; 128, 
133, 137, 144, 161, 162, 174, 176, 198-200, 218, 223, 224, 227, 235, 240, 
250, 306. 

Cavan, Major-General, Lord, 15, 21, 22, 49, 52, 54. 

Cavendish, Lieutenant, Hon. F., 342. 

Chard, three companies at, 3. 

Chasseurs Britanniques, 4%, 54. 

Chatham, Regiment quartered at, 320, 334, 338-341. 

iesievnaacs , General Lord, 143, 145-152, 155, 156, 159-163. 

Chichester, Regiment quartered at, 167-170; six companies at, 288, 312, 313, 320. 

Cintra, Convention of, 95-97, 125, 170. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, 100, 105, 170, 171, 176-180, 183, 188, 192, 195-197, 200; siege and 
capture of, 205-208 ; 210-214, 220-223, 239, 240. 

Clausel, French General, 171 ; wounded at Salamanca, 224-227 ; 229-232, 253, 257, 
258, 260-271, 275, 276, 278, 282, 283, 291, 300, 303. 

Clinton, Major-General, 209, 211, 214-219, 223-226, 230-232, 277, 281, 297, 303, 
307, 309. | 

Clothing, 2, 3, 38, 58, 68, 69, 167, 243-245, 319, 320, 337, 344-348, 355, 359. 

Clough, Lieutenant Hugh P., dies of fever at Gibraltar, 61, 62. 

Clutterbuck, Lieutenant W., wounded at Flushing, 156, 203, 321, 372 ; died of yellow 
fever at Barbados, 393, 333. 

Coa River, 177, 181, 189, 192, 195-201, 241. 

Coates, General, 85, 291, 323, 327, 382 ; death of, 336, 393. 

Cochrane, Captain, R.N., 17, 50. 

Cockburn, Captain G., R. N., 155. 

Cocks, Colonel, killed at Bureoa, 234. 

Codd, Colonel, inspects the Regiment, 323, 325. 

Colaba (India), Regiment quartered at, 342, 350-354. 
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Colborne, Lieutenant-Colonel (52nd), wounded at Ciudad Rodrigo, 207, 299. 

Coldstream, Ensign Henry, died of fever at Gibraltar, 61, 62. 

secedecacsinas ce Guards, 18, 20, 396. 

Cole, General Sir Lowry, 176, 199, 222; severely wounded at Salamanca, 223 ; 
Right Hon. G., 237, 242, 255, 256, 259-265, 270, 272, 276, 279, 283, 291, 293, 
298, 303, 304, 307, 309-311. 

Collingwood, Ensign, 203, 228. 

Colonial pay, 326. 

Colour, Third, presented to Regiment, 339-341. 

Colour-Sergeants appointed, 290. 

Colours, New, presented to Regiment, 332. 

Sstacweihs , ‘ Egypt” and “ Sphinx” to be borne on, 68. 

samdeeacae , ‘ Vimiero” and “ Corunna” to be borne on, 352. 

wieeabose , ‘* Vittoria,” ‘“* Pyrenees,” “‘ Nivelle,” and “Toulouse” to be borne on, 330. 

Colquhoun, Captain Sir George, 202 ; killed at Salamanca, 216 ; 367, 375, 381. 

Colville, Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. C., 396; Major-General, 178, 197, 198, 276-278, 
296, 342. 

Combermere, Lord (see Cotton). 

Congreve, Colonel, 154. 

Conolly, Major, died of yellow fever, 325, 333. 

Conroux, French General, killed at the Nivelle, 278. 

Convention of Cintra, 95-97, 125, 170. 

Rs srebhaatads uns Toulouse, 309, 310. 

Coote, Major-General, 15-18, 21, 27, 36, 48-51, 54. 

mateucie ; Lieutenant-General Sir Eyre, 145-148, 151, 155, 163, 164. 

Copson, Lieutenant-Colonel (8rd Foot), 122, 124. 

Corsican Rangers, 16, 23, 37, 39, 48, 396. 

Corunna, 98-100, 108, 105, 108-112; battle of, 114-121 ; 124, 126; embarkation 
at, 117-121; 133, 139, 229, 236, 364-372, 389, 390. 

Cotton, Major-General, 128, 198, 199, 212; Lieutenant-General, 218, 219, 223, 297 ; 
Lord Combermere, 329, 232. 

Courts-martial, 10, 72, 323, 331, 360. 

Cox, Captain, 203, 242, 289, 

Craddock, Major-General, 10, 15, 21, 35-39, 47, 49, 52, 54. 

sauulueueaees , General Sir John, 124-129, 

Craufurd, Brigadier-General R., 76,101; Major-General, 138, 172, 179, 198; killed 
at Ciudad Rodrigo, 207. 

Crawfurd, Major-General C., 90, 92, 93. 

Crewkerne, three companies of Regiment at, 3. 

Cuellar, 229, 230; Regiment quartered at, 231. 

Cuesta, Spanish General, 127, 130~135, 138. 

Culloden, Lieutenant Charles, dies at Gibraltar of fever, 61, 62. 

Curry, Captain, R.N., in command of gunboats, 35, 37, 40. 

Curzon, Hon. Captain, R.N., 118. 


D. 


Dalhousie, Lord, Colonel, 396, in command of the “Queen’s,” 9, 19, 21, 34-38, 
59, 60; Brigadier-General, 236, 254, 255; Major-General, 263-265, 302, 
310, 339. 

Dalrymple, Major (40th), 74. 

diated alee , General Sir Hugh, 95, 96. 

Daricau, French General, 209, 285, 303, 306 

D’ Armagnac, French General, 278, 282, 285, 298, 303. 
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Davis, Lieutenant-Colonel. (86th), 216, 

Dawson, Captain, 312. ° 

Debenham, Lieutenant, R.N., 119. 

de Burgh, Brevets Lien enant-Colonal, 290 ; coe 321, 322, 324; Major, 329- 
331 ; Lieutenant-Colonel, 334. (See ies Burke.) 

de Courey, Admiral, 117-119. 

de Currie, French General, taken prisoner at Salamanca, 219. 

de Lancy, Major-General, 3. 

Demerara, 324 ; Regiment quartered at, 328-333. 

Derisley, eee shot by a sentry, 35, 36. 

D’Erlon, French General, 253, 264, 269-271, 275-282, 298, 300. 

De Rolles Regiment, 9, 15, 16, 24, 26, 54; 63, 65, 396. 

Desgraviers, French General, killed at Balamanca 226. 

Detachments, Ist Battalion of, 122, 124, 129, 131, 132, 135, 137, 139. 

Seiieeeee » 2N0 ......seeeeeveey 122, 124, 127, 129, 131, 132, 187-139, 242, 249, 264, 
265, 272, 276, 279, 298, 299, 307, 309. 

Dickson, Colonel, R.A., 216, 233. 

Dickson, Lieutenant-Colonel W. (42nd), 396. 

Dillon’s Regiment, 15, 24, 26, 54, 396. 

Dinwoodie, Ensign, 203 ; Lieutenant, killed at Salamanca, 227. 

Discharge, purchase of, 203, 334, 335. 

Domingo, H.M.S., 311. 

Don, Lieutenant-General, 164-166. 

Toonellan, Colonel (48th), 137. 

Donkin, Major-General, 135. 

Donolly, Captain Ross, R.N., 75. 

Dorsenne, French Genera), 194, 196, 199. 

Dorset Militia, 78, 79. 

Douglas, Portuguese General, 308. 

Douglass, Captain, R.A., 279. ) 

Douro River, 86; passage of the, 130, 131; 195, 241, 249. . 

Dover, H.M.S., 320. 

Dowman’s Troop of Horse, 101. 

Doyle, Brigadier-General, 10, 12, 15, 21, 22, 35-41, 48, 54. 

Dragoon Guards, 198. 

seanbatoeaePogreein , ord, 231. 


hoe aeas oe , 4th, 344. 


Messen cununseaees , 12th, 16, 36, 37, 39, 395. 

jaiiecsieupsicereteanns 14th, 128, 181, 197, 199, 223. 

sevencebemaeaaeoeesane , 15th, 101. 

poeshecestocieaarene: , 16th, 197. 

iaiitea wousaateteneea , 17th, 73. 

Sgt tatcahain thee 20th, 72, 73, 90, 127, 128. 

croseathwermecwaaences , 21st, 72, 73. 

Dsesaagatesusens sae , 23rd, 137, 231. 

Gebser tines: 26th, 16, 19, 49, 54, 395. 

Dress regulations, 2, 3, 38, 58, 68, 69, 77, 87, 243-245, 319, 320, 337, 344-348, 355, 
359. 

Drouet, French General, 180, 181, 201, 208, 209, 213, 218, 260. 

Drum-Major put on Establishment of Regiment, 166. 
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Drummond, Colonel (8th), 396. 

Drunkenness in Regiment, 59, 65, 317. 

Dublin, Regiment quartered at, 336-338. 

ee ee Militia, Regiment recruited from, 290. 
Duero River, 217-220, 229, 231, 236, 237, 250, 251. 
Duff, Lieutenant-Colonel A. (88th), 396. 

Dundas, Sir David, Commander-in-Chief, 141-143. 
Dunlop, Major-General, 177, 178. 

D’ Urban, Portuguese Cavalry General, 221-223, 249, 253, 258. 
Dursbach, Major, Ist Portuguese, 184, 189. 

Dyott, Colonel (25th), 396 ; Major-General, 162. 


#. 
East India Company’s Troops, 44, 45. 
Echallar, 260 ; fight at, 265-267 ; 269, 271. 
‘“ Bgypt’’ added to Regimental Colours 68. 
Hgyptian Expedition, 9-57. 
Elizabeth, H.MLS., 121. 
Elliot, Captain, R.N., drowned in the River Adour, 297. 
Elphinstone, Colonel Lord (26th), 396. 
Elvas, 86, 89, 94, 100, 121, 122, 125, 138, 190 193, 194; army: in cantonments at, 
208 ; 210, 215, 378. 
Emes, Major T. (5th Foot), 164. 
Findymion, H.MLS., 121. 
Engineers, 72, 73. (See also ‘“‘ Royal Engineers.”’) 
Enlistment, fraudulent, 335. 
Erskine, Lieutenant-Colonel C. (92nd), 396. 
Erskine, Major-General Sir W., 174-177, 184, 187, 212, 2138. 
Esla River, cavalry fight at, 106, 107; 250, 251. 
Establishment of British Army, 12, 57. 
Ethalion, H.M.S., 170. 
Evelin’s Troop of Horse, 101. 
Everard, Lieutenant Mathias, 65, 72, 74,76 ; presented with a sword of honour, 75, 
Expedition, Belle Isle, 4-8. 
weseveacesteces , Buenos Ayres, 72-77. 
edesepacuesiedes , Egyptian, 9-57. 
events , Walcheren, 141~165. 


a chs 


Fane, Major-General, 90-93, 250, 293. 

Ferey, French General, 224, 225 ; mortally wounded at Salamanca, 229. 
Ferguson, Major-General, 87, 90-94. 

Fernyhough, Officer of Royal Marines, 66. 

Ferrol, attack on, 9, 10. 

Field Officers, allowances to, 323. 

SeedueeGietantnes , cease to command companies, 60. 

Finch, Brigadier-General, 16 ; Major-General, 49. 

Fleet at Corunna, 117-121. 

mgunoate in Egyptian expedition, 10, 11, 16, 17, 19 ; losses of, at Aboukir, 19. 
sounaen in Walcheren expedition, 144-148, 151-154, 159, 165. 

Flogging in British Army, 317, 323, 325. 

Flushing, 141, 143, 147-153 ; capture of, 154-156, 157-161, 165. 
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Foot, 


Ist, 15, 17, 18, 23, 33, 37, 54, 101, 146, 152, 162, 184, 236, 396. 


Keates ., 2nd (see Regiment). 


ineveds 
euntes 
dates 
naassky 
sian 
Sinaas 
sicwss 
ysaney 
Sveeaes 
eerie 
errr 
qapees 
we hlens 


eenevey 


8rd, 101, 102, 122, 124, 127, 128, 131. 
4th, 101, 115, 184-186. 

Sth, 90, 101, 146, 152, 162, 197, 198, 206. 
6th, 90, 101, 162, 349, 359. 

7th, 128, 242, 272, 359. 

8th, 10, 15, 23, 35, 54, 58, 396. 

9th, 87, 88, 90, 101, 128, 283. 

10th, 44, 45, 58, 396. 
llth, 149, 174, 200. 

18th, 15, 54, 65, 336, 396. 
14th, 101, 116, 146. 

16th, 151. 

17th, 358. 

18th, 10, 23, 33, 3%, 54, 396. 


sass 20th, 9, 10, 50, 54, 88, 90, 92, 101, 122, 242, 272, 344, 352, 396. 
vaesy 21st, 101. 


ee | 
eowvery 
ooavery 


Pe } 


23rd, 7, 16, 18, 20, 23, 25, 26, 48, 54, 58, 101, 146, 162, 242, 272, 396, 
24th, 54, 130, 233, 268, 396. 

25th, 49, 54, 101, 396. 

26th, 49, 54, 146, 162, 195, 396. 


., 27th, 23, 49, 54, 128, 220, 242, 263, 272, 279, 396. 


| 


evesseg 


eve nerg 


eoovee 


weveena 


eeoues 


eoeoen 


enrenrne 9 
ee | 


sshvead 
uiuaics 
ieeaang 
sariewy 


aewaary 


svengee 


oaoneny 


wouveony 


eosweany 


CS | 


eeevery 


Onn neegy 


onoenry 


seavves 


28th, 16, 23, 25, 26, 29, 43, 48, 54, 73, 101, 396. 

29th, 87, 90, 128, 135. 

30th, 12, 15, 37, 49, 64, 128, 130, 396. 

, alst, 128. 

, 32nd, 90, 101, 151, 162, 174, 195, 199, 209, 208, 209, 213, 215. 
, 34th, 337. 

, 35th, 146, 152, 162, 318. 

, 36th, 5, 6, 9, 90, 93, 101, 146, 162, 173, 174, 179, 184, 185, 189, 192. 199, 200, 
208, 209, 213, 215, 216. 

37th, 318. 

38th, 72-74, 90, 101, 162. 

40th, 16, 18, 20, 28, 26, 32, 37, 40, 48, 54, 73, 74, 90, 98, 133, 220, 225, 242, 
262-264, 272, 279, 396. 

41st, 344, 345. 

42nd, 16, 28, 25, 26, 43, 48, 54, 101, 115, 232, 396. 

43rd, 23, 88, 90-93, 101, 178; at Sabugal, 240. 

44th, 12, 15, 22, 49, 396. 

45th, 90, 128, 135. 

, 46th, 5, 344. 

, 47th, 73. 

, 48th, 128, 135, 137, 242, 263, 272, 279. 

, 50th, 15, 23, 36, 37, 54, 90,93, 101, 115, 162, 300, 396. 

Bist, 101, 102, 146, 173. 

52nd, 88, 90, 101, 173, 175, 178 at Sabugal ; at Orthez, 299, 300. 
53rd, 128, 174, 200, 242. 

54th, 15, 17, 18, 23, 49, 54, 65, 66, 72, 396. 

57th, 64. 

58th, 16, 18, 23, 25, 29, 32, 37, 40, 48, 54, 268, 396. 

59th, 101, 102, 149. 

60th, 90, 128, 135, 174, 200, 240, 242, 272, 296. 

61st, 44, 45, 174, 197, 200, 396. 

63rd, 146. 
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Foot, 65th, 146. 
ere , 66th, 128. 
ere , 67th, 337, 347. 
aise , 68th, 146, 162, 195. 
eee , 71st, 72, 90, 93, 101, 145, 146, 162. 
Lenses , (6th, 101, 102, 149, 153, 162, 318. 
vane , 17th, 146, 162, 195, 197, 198, 344, 345. 
season , 79th, 15, 23, 35, 37, 54, 101, 149, 232, 233, 396. 
setae , 80th, 44, 45, 396. 
pean , 8lst, 101, 146, 162. 
seeese, 82nd, 5, 9, 90, 146, 318. 
beats , 83rd, 128, 206. 
eleva , 84th, 149, 153, 162. 
rer , 15th, 162, 173. 
eueies , 86th, 42 44, 45, 396. 
ets , 87th, 73, 128, 257. 
sneatis , 88th, 44, 45, 128, 396. 
wantees , 89th, 12, 15, 35, 37, 40, 54, 396. 
venus , 90th, 15, 22, 23, 33, 37, 54, 101, 396. 
dene , 91st, 90, 162. 
dete , 92nd, 5, 6, 9, 10, 15, 23, 24, 37, 54, 101, 285, 300, 396. 
ree , 94th, 206. 
ey , 95th, 73, 88, 90, 101, 112, 146, 178, at Sabugal. 
ee , 97th, 88, 90, 128. 
eanieal , 13th Native Infantry, 349. 
For midavle. H.M.S., 170. 
Forster, Lieutenant-Colone] (24th), 396. 
Foudroyant, H.M.S8., 16 (vote), 28. 
Fox, Licutenant W., dismissed the Service, 10. 
sone , Lieutenant-General, 8. 
., Major-General, 63, 64. 
Foy, French General, 134, 172, 225, 226, 230, 253, 257, 264, 266, 280-283, 286, 
291, 295, 298: dangerously wounded at Orthez, 299. 
Frankland, Ensign F. W., 242, 311. 
Fraser, Colonel, R.A., 279. 

., Lieutenant-General M’ Kenzie, 101, 106, 108, 114-116, 119, 145, 148, 150. 
Freire, Portuguese General, 86, 89; murdered by his own men, 129. 
French evacuate Egypt, 47, 48, 52. 

French losses at Alexandria, 30, 31. 
oiveeeseibannceseee salever, 137. 

ieeadanaceienaareotes ‘Yimiero, 94. 

Frencda, 181, 199, 208, 241, 250. 

Freyre, Spanish General Don M., 268, 270, 305-307. 
Fuente Guinaldo, 196-198, 200, 911-214. 

Fuentes d’Onoro, Battle of, 180-188. 


G. 


Gardiner, Lieutenant C., 372, 

siuelesi@hoates , Admiral Lord, 148, 154. 

Garrett, Ensign, 203 ; wounded at Salamanca, 216. 

Gave de Pau, 286, 295, 297, 

German Legion (The King’s), 99, 101, 128, 130, 135, 152, 162, 173, 197, 198, 231. 
Gibraltar, attacked by the Spanish, 64. 

sariggewensics , Losses of garrison by fever, 63. 

Suto setae , Regiment at, 57-f*, 
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Gilland, Ensign J. G.S., 321. 

Girdlestone, Ensign, 208, 242; Lieutenant, 321. 

Giron, Spanish Major-General Don P. A., 249, 257, 260, 269, 270, 277, 278. 

Glamorgansbire Militia, 78, 79. 

Glasson, Lieutenant J. C., 203, 288, 331 ; dies from yellow fever at Berbice, 334. 

Goodall, Lieutenant, 203, 242. 

Gordon, Captain John(a), 122, 124, 169, 170, 202, 321; dies from fever at Barbados, 
328, 324, 334; 369, 374, 378, 381. 

inka deests aie ese ees ,.(b), 208, 242, 289, 321, 325. 

{aeutenant John, 203, 211; wounded at Salamanca, 227, 228; 242. 

.. Lieutenant-Colonel R. (26th Light Dragoons), 395. 

siaadalaaes , Major-General, 318. 

Gore-Brown, Major-General, 211. 

Gosport, the Regiment at, 318, 320, 334, 337, 338. 

Graham, Major, wounded at Salamanca, 227, 228. 

re , Major-General, 146-152, 197. 

see Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas, 208-213, 216, 249-260, 264, 265, 271. 

annua: , Lieutenant-Colonel 8. (27th), 396. 

paduatouwas Lieutenant-Colonel H. C, EH. V., commands Regiment, 318, 321. 

Grant, Ensign C., 203; Lieutenant, 288, 321; dies from fever, 325, 333. 

Scales , Major-General Sir C., 336. 

Gray, Lieutenant W., 169, 203, 242, 321, 370; dies from fever, 325, 333. 

Greenwood, Ensign H. W., 289, 311. 

Grenada, the Regiment at, 324-331. 

Grenadier Company, 3, 320. 

Griffith, Ensign J. W., dies of fever at Gibraltar, 61. 

sJeceohete , Ensign D., 288, 311; Lieutenant, 321. 

Grosvenor, Lieutenant-General, 149, 153, 156, 162. 

Guards, the, 15, 18, 20-24, 28, 136, 137. 

scaeeeees , Ast, 101, 115, 236. 

siisseeag ore, 10%, 

seveseeeey Lhe Coldstream, 128. 

Guernsey, The Regiment at, 78, 87. 

Gunboats in Egypt, 34-40, 50. 


H. 


Hair, Lieutenant A., 203, 242, 311, 321. 

Halkett, Colonel, 235, 236 ; Lieutenant-General Sir Colin, 350, 351, 391. 
Hall, Lieutenant-Colonel J. (23rd), 396. 

Hamilton, Portuguese General, 238, 239, 260, 277, 281. 

Hancock, Lieutenant R. H. (57th), 64. 

Harding, Colonel, 102. 

Hardinge, Captain, 115. 

Harispe, Spanish Guerilla, 286, 291, 294, 295, 300, 303, 306 ; wounded, 308. 
Harris, Major-General Hon. W. &., 337, 

Hartley Wintney, 68, 71. 

Harwich, 87, 164, 166, 367. 

Haslar Barracks, the Regiment quartered at, 313, 318. 

Havelock (48rd), 271. 

Hawkins, Captain (8th Light Dragoons), 45. 

Hay, Brevet-Major A. L., 324. 

Hay, Colonel, 146, 162. 
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Health of troops in Egypt, 46. 

Height, standard of, 3365, 338, 339. 

Henderson, Captain G. A., 202, 288, 367, 382, 384; Major, 289, 310, 311; 
Lieutenant-Colonel in command of Regiment, 313, 317, 318, 360, 389. 

Hicks, Assistant-Surgeon, 371, 372. ? 

Hill, Col. (90th) 396; Major-General, 90, 92, 116, 127, 128, 135, 371; Lieutenant- 
General Sir Rowland, 196, 201, 205, 207-214, 236-241, 249-261, 254-258, 
260-263 ; 276-278, 280-286, 291, 294-297, 299-303, 305, 307. 

ere , Lord, Commander-in-Chief, 347, 350, 353, 356. 

ec ewe: , Surgeon C., 321. 

Holland, Campaign in, 141-167. 

Hompesch’s Dragoons, 16, 32, 395. 

Honiton, four companies quartered at, 3. 

Hood, Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel, 117. 

Hope, Brigadier-General, wounded, 30, 43, 44, 51, 54. 

, Lieutenant-General Sir John, 98, 100-108, 114-116, 145, 149, 150, 152, 

156, 271, 278, 281-283 ; wounded, 286, 287 ; 294, 296, 297 ; severely wounded, 

308. 

Hopkins, Captain (48rd), 178. 

Houston, Colonel (58th), 25, 396; Brigadier-General, 146, 148, 151, 181. 

Howard, Major-General Sir K. A., 238, 284, 313, 317. 

Hudson, Lieutenant, 203, 227 ; wounded at Salamanca, 228 ; 242. 

Hull, the Regiment quartered at, 336. 

Hulse, Brigadier-General, 174 ; Major-General, 200, 209, 213, 215, 225, 228. 

Hunt, Captain, 343 ; Major, 345; in command of Regiment, 351, 354, 355. 

Huntley, Lord, 152. 

Hussars, 177, 249, 306. 


eseeuesae 


, 10th, 101, 107, 254. 

, 15th, 106 ; at Sahagun, 254. 

sueanitaee , 18th, 101, 254. 

Hutchinson, Major-General Hon. Hely-, 10, 28, 29 ; succeeds to command in Egypt, 


32-53. 


ese seseoen 


acieaeietua , Lieutenant, R.N., 119. 
Hutton, Ensign W., 203, 242; Lieutenant, severely wounded at Sauroren, 265 ; 321. 


Hyslop, Lieutenant John, dismissed the Service, 10. 


I. 


Impetueun, H.MLB., 6, 7. 

Implacable, H.M.S., 121. 

Inconstant, H.MLS., 7. 

India, the Regiment in, 342-361. 

Indian contingent in Egypt, 42-51. 

Inflexible, H.MLS., 8. 

Inglis, Major-General, 264, 265, 268. 

Inverness Militia recruits, 290. 

Ipswich, the Regiment quartered at, 87, 122, 140, 166, 167. 

Ireland, the Regiment in, 336, 337. 

Iremonger, Colonel in command of Regiment, 57, 87, 139, 142, 166, 167, 188, 190, 
366. 

Isle of Wight, Depdt of the Regiment ia the, 78, 320, 323-326, 328, 331, 334, 343. 
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J. 


Jackson, Ensign H. B., 321; Captain 354, 358. 

Jenkins, Ensign D., 321. 

Johnstone, Captain Douglass, dies of fever at Gibraltar, 61, 62. 

sesececeeseeeey Lieutenant J., 65, 77, 124; Captain, 203, 242, 311, 321, 324, 326, 328 ; 
Major, 348. 

Jones, Lieutenant-Colonel, 19, 67; in command of the Regiment, 68, 72, 78, 79. 

seseeeeey Quartermaster, 203, 211. 

Jordan, Lieutenant-Colonel, in command of the Regiment, 331, 332, '336 ; placed 
on. Half-pay, 337. 

Joseph Buonaparte, King of Spain, 85, 96, 130, 134, 136, 138, 220, 221, 237, 238, 
241, 252-259. 

Junot, Duc D’Abrantes, 81, 86, 89-96, 


K. 

Keane, Lieutenant-Colonel, 65. 

seseseeeey Lieutenant-General Sir John, 855-360. 

Keats, Rear-Admiral Sir R., 149, 160. 

Keith, Admiral Lord, 9, 13, 16, 20, 28, 51, 53. 

errors , Lieutenant-General Sir James, 321. 

Kell, Lieutenant J. R., 228, 242, 311, 321. 

Kellerman, French General, 92, 93, 95. 

Kelly, Captain (64th), 66. 

Kempt, Lieutenant-Colonel James, 53; General Rt. Hon. Sir James, Colonel of 
the Regiment, 355, 357. 

Kent, H.R.H. Duke of, commands the Regiment, 59, 60; death of, 329-333. 

Keppel, General Rt. Hon. Sir William, Colonel of the Regiment, 347, 352, 355. 

Kingsbury, Major, 60, 68, 71; Lieutenant-Colonel, 116, 117, 202; wounded at 
Salamanca, 228, 287, 289, 366. 

Kolapore, Regiment at, 344, 345. 


L 


Laborde, French General, 86, 87, 89, 92, 94, 109, 113. 

Lambert, Brigadier-General, 307, 308. 

Lancashire Militia, 78. 

Landing troops at Aboukir Bay, 17-19. 

Langworth, General, killed at Talaveia, 137. 

Lanusse, French General, 25 ; killed at Battle of Alexandria, 29, 30. 

Lanz, 258; fighting at, 262-265. 

Lapisse, French General, 126, 129, 135, 136; killed at Talavera, 137. 

Lawrie, Major (79th), killed at Burgos, 233. 

Lawson, Captain, 392. 

Aataeeseset , Colonel, R.A., 5 ; Brigadier-General, 16 ; wounded, 30. 

Layard, Lieutenant-Colonel J. T., (54th), 396. 

Lecor, Marshal de Campo, 276 ; wounded, 286, 291, 

Leeward Islands, the Regiment at the, 320, 325-327, 332. 

Leira, 86, 89, 129, 130, 173. 

Leith, Major-General, 116, 149, 151, 223 ; severely wounded at Salamanca, 225. 

Le Marchant, Brigadier-General, 208, 218, 219, 224. 

Lewis, Lieutenant, R.N., 119. 

Light Division, 174-180, 190, 192, 198, 206, 208, 225, 226, 228, 238-240, 253, 255, 
260, 266-269, 278, 281, 283, 295-298, 306-308, 

Lisbon, 59, 81, 86-89, 95-99, 104, 121, 122, 126-183, 167. 

ssoveveey the Regiment lands at, 170; 171, 173, 176, 177, 242, 365, 377, 378. 
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Sa a tt he 


Lloyd, Lieutenant-Colonel Y. P. (86th), 42, 396. 
Loison, French General, 86, 87, 89, 92, 131, 177. 
Long, Colonel, 155; Major-General, 208, 288. 
Longa, Spanish General, 260, 269, 270. 
Losses in Battle of Alexandria, 30, 31. 

..+ OD landing in Egypt, 19, 22, 23. 

wens OF the Regiment at Nicopolis, 22. 


apbeoawencanwcis .. Army in the Egyptian Campaign (1801), 54. 
wutslenteais cana velaateveoawens at Albuera, 191, 

ae ere .. at Burgos, 241. 

panrosiceneues Sales wereeeeee at Fuentes d’Onoro, 182. 


. at Orthez, 300. 
ee taee ss . at the passage of the Douro, 131. 
sitive of British Army in the Pyrenees, 265. 
slesawatyainns srerecccceesecesere OF St, Pierre, 286. 
edaadals scserevsvecssrecsssees Bb Salamanca, 227. 
eT rere ee veeooee Ot Talavera, 187, 138. 
ern vesveccscvcscssosssces BE LEY Veer, 147. 
edudsencasvenussteateas sesesee OF Toulouse, 309. 
Sad oegextanceyeens’ vadestians . at Vimiero, 94. 
peuushawapeiencinctens sooore, at Vittoria, 257, 
LsuiewneCiudeskatvatenewes in the Walcheren Campaign, 163. 
Low, Ensign G., 369. 
Lowe, Major H. (Corsican Rangers), 396. 
Ludlow, Major-General, 15, 17, 27, 28, 49, 52, 54. 
Lugo, 102, 104, 107; fight at, 108, 109 112, 114; 365, 367-372, 379, 389. 
Lumley, General, 191. 
Lynch, Ensign E. W., 124, 378. 


M 


MacCann, Captain, 392, 

MacDonnell, Lieuteriant H., 321. 

McDougal, Lieutenant, killed at Talavera, 137. 

bid Sehaeumieuiny Lieutenant D., 203, 321; died of yellow fever, 322, 833. 

Mackenzie, Captain, R.N., 118. 

er ee Major-General, 127, 128, 135, 136; killed at Talavera, 137. 

Mackinnon, Major-General, 206 ; killed at Ciudad Rodrigo, 207, 

Maclean, Lieutenant-Colonel (27th), 279. 

Madras Pioneers, 45. 

Madrid, 85, 86, 96, 97, 100, 104-106, 132-134, 138, 212, 229-231, 

Magicienne, H.M.S., 5. 

Mainwaring, Colonel, 323, 325, 328, 331. 

Maitland, Captain, R.N., 27.1 

Colonel Hon. Thomas, commands Belle Isle Expedition, 4-8. 

iewdeesteuees General Sir Thomas, 318, 319. 

-veieaues ...» Lieutenant-General F., 391, 392. 

Malta, Regiment at, 9-12 ; Sir R. Abercromby buried at, 29. 

Mamelukes, 14, 41-44. 

Mann, Captain (54th), 66. ‘ 

Manners, Lord Robert, Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the Regiment, 190, 202, 
211, 228. 

Minngham, Major-General, 116. 

March, Captain the Harl of, 229; wounded at Orthez, 300. 
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Mareotis, Lake, 22, 24, 33, 34, 49. 

Marines. (See Royal Marines.) 

Marmont, French Marshal, 182, 192, 194, 196, 198-201, 210, 212, 214-226, 229, 
230. 

Marmorice Bay, description of, 13, 14. 

Massena, French Marshal, 170-183. 

Massie, Lieutenant Thomas, dies of yellow fever, 322, 333. 

Matthews, Lieutenant, 203, 368; killed at Salamanca, 216. 

Maucune, French General, 222, 224, 226, 236, 253, 254, 257, 282. 

Maule, Major, 15, 16 (footnote), 20-22, 27, 35, 39, 46, 47, 60. 

Maxton, Surgeon W., 203, 287, 371. 

May, Colonel, R.A., 216. 

Medal, Turkish, issued for Egyptian Campaign, 62. 

Mediator, H.M.S., 121. 

Medical Department, devotion of, in Walcheren Campaign, 158. 

Menou, French General, 17, 18, 24, 27, 29, 43, 50-53. 

Merida, 121, 126, 130, 138, 201, 208, 209, 213. 

Militia supplies recruits to the ‘‘ Queen’s,” 78, 79, 122, 140-142, 335. 

Setgceiiws in France, 310. 

Minorca, the Regiment at, 8~10, 57. 

Minorca Regiment, The, 15, 24, 26. 

Monarch, H.MLS., 145. 

Money, Captain (11th Light Dragoons), 395. 

Monnet, French General, 151-156. 

Monte Video, Capture of, 72-75. 

Montresor, Lieutenant-Colonel H. T. (18th), 396, 

Montressor, Lieutenant-Colonel J. (80th), 162, 396. 

Moore, Major-General, 12-17, 25; wounded in Hgypt, 30; 43, 46, 48, 49, 54 : 
Sir John, 89, 95, 97-99 ; retreats on Corunna, 105-114; death of, 115- 
121; 125, 126, 366-369. 

Morillo, Spanish General, 255, 260, 261, 281. 

Morle, Ensign, 369; Lieutenant, 203, 211, 228, 289 ; Captain, 311, 321, 387. 

Morrison, Captain, R.N., 37. 

Munday, Lieutenant-Colonel, appointed to command the Regiment, 231 , 290, 
312, 313. 

Murray, Lieutenant-Colonel, 16, 120. 

braves .., Lieutenant-General Sir John, 249, 259. 

, Major-General, 324, 331, 332, 


N. 


Napier, Major-General, wounded at Ciudad Rodrigo, 207. 

Napoleon in North Spain, 99-107, 

Nava d’Aver, 18], 198 ; Regiment at, 207, 228, 

Naval operations at Aboukir 16-20. 

at Alexandria, 49-53. 

at Belle Isle, 7, 8. 

at Corunna, 116-121. 

at Monte Video, 72-76. 

in Walcheren Expedition, 143-160. 

se Stabers sy aneseeceete on the River Adour, 296, 297. 

sunt tedie maces ou denen late Re aint eae Garonne, 302 

du dauesusmaninaanay ets up the River Nile, 34-40. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, depot at, 78, 320, 323, 325, 326, 328, 331; depdt leaves 
for Winchester, 334. 


peegeeeousasetecesteeese 


puceneerseereasssace ete 


PePaHseog sere aredseeense 


wendesatereoseceerssesse 


evaeneetnssavevresns ee nes 
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Ney, French Marshal, 109, 133, 170, 173-176, 179. 

Nicholls, Colonel (14th), 116. 

Nicholson, Lieutenant, 169, 203, 211, 289, 311. 

Nightingale, Lieutenant-Colonel, 4-8 ; Major-General, 90-93. 

Nile River, Expedition, 36-48. 

Nive River, 260, 277-287, 291, 295. 

Nivelle River, passage of the, 275-279. 

‘‘Nivelle” placed on the Colours, 330. 

Norman, Lieutenant J. B., 203, 287, 321 ; died of yellow fever, 323, 333. 
Northamptonshire Militia, 310. 


O 


Oakey, Brigadier-General, wounded at Alexandria, 30. 
Oakley, Assistant-Surgeon, 242. 

Odiham, five companies quartered at, 69, 71. 

O’Foote, Lieutenant-Colonel (83rd), 206. 

Oporto, 86, 89, 129-131, 378. 

Orthez, battle of, 297-300. 

Oswald, Major-General, 236. 

Otway, Vice-Admiral Sir W., 145, 164. 

Owen, Commander, R.N., 165. 


i 
Pack, Colonel (71st), 145. 
eles , Brigadier-General, 179, 183-185, 188-192, 198; Portuguese-General, 205, 
207, 224, 225, 231, 232, 249, 308. 
Paget, Colonel Hon. E. (28th), 396. 
pkaaluee , Lieutenant-General Lord E., 101, 106, 146, 148, 149, 240. 
edie , Major-General E., 101, 107, 110, 114-116. 
Pakenham, Major-General Hon. E., 199, 222-226, 265. 
Pampeluna, siege of, 256 261, 267 ; surrenders, 271, 275. 
Parke, Captain, 366, 373, 379 ; Major, 188, 202. 
Parry, Lieutenant-Colonel T. L., 63. 
Paschal Lamb on appointmeuts, 320. 
Pay of officers and men, 326. 
Te RCT oC Nee Serer increased, 69. 
sneaeeees prisoners, 290. 
weseseee Regiment, 12, 56, 57, 60, 70, 71, 77, 166. 
seoeeeee SETGEANtS Increased, 290. 
.--.se Soldiers on furlough, 290. 
Paymaster, uniform of, 346. 
Pellew, Admiral Sir Edward, 7, 8. 
Pembrokeshire Militia, 79. 
“ Peninsula” placed on Colours, 317 : on skako, 320; on breastplate, 352. 
Penrose, Admiral, 296, 302, 310. 
Pensions for wcunded soldiers, 242. 
Perrin, Ensign J. B. (prisoner of war), 288, 384. 
Perthshire Militia, 78, 79, 290. 
Phillipon, French General, 193, 209, 210. ’ 
Picton, Major-General, 146, 151, 162, 177, 178, 197, 198. 
swevexens , Lieutenant-General Sir T., 255, 260-265, 292, 295-299, 306-308. 
Pilkington, Lieutenant G., 203, 289, 311, 321, 378. 
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Pinfold, Lieutenant John, R.N., 7, 8. 

Place, Lieutenant-Colonel R., 344, 345. 

Placencia, 106, 133, 194, 241, 249, 378. 

Plantagenet, H.M.S., 118, 121. 

Polyphemus, H.M.LS., 65. 

Ponsonby’s Light Horse, 231, 249. 

Poonah, Regiment at, 343-345, 347-350, 354-358. 

Popham, Commodore Sir Home, 66, 72, 73. 

Portsmouth, Regiment at, 5, 71, 78, 140, 145, 169, 170, 202, 288, 312, 318, 320. 

ee campaigns in, 85-102, 125-139, 169-175, 371, 373, 378, 379, 388, 389. 

sc ., Court leave, 80, 81. 

.» detachment of Regiment in, 124. 

Portazuese troops, 86-94, 126-130, 177, 181-185, 188-190, 198, 205-207, 222, 223, 
231, 233, 237, 238, 249, 253, 258-264, 268, 269, 277, 279, 284, 285, 287, 
291-293, 297-307. 

Pratt, Colonel, 152. 

Prendergast, Assistant Surgeon J., 321; died of yellow fever, 323, 334. 

Pringle, General, 284. 

Prosser, Lieutenant G. W., 321. 

Provisional Battalions, 122, 124, 248, 249, 276, 288, 307-311. 

Prowse, Captain, R.N., 65. 

Pulteney, General Sir James, 9-11, 

Pym, Acting Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals, 63. 

Pyrenees, battles of the, 259-279. 

‘‘ Pyrenees ”’ placed on Colours, 330. 

railed esis on Gusien Gea we aniaivaes breastplate, 352, 


Q. 


Quarrell, Lieutenant-Colonel (10th), 396. 
‘' Queen’s,” the (see Regiment). 
Quiberon Bay, 6-8. 


R. 
Rainier, Captain, R.N., 118, 119. 
Raitt, Captain G. E., 31, 211 ; Major, 289, 290 ; Lieutenant-Colonel, 318, 319, 368, 
3738, 380. 
Raitt, Ensign G. D. J., 339, 341. 
Raitt, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert, 341. 
Ralph, Assistant Surgeon J., 321, 323; dies at Colaba 342, 343, 
Ramanieh, 36-40. 
Rammikins, Fort, 148, 150, 151, 156. 
Ramsay, Major, 7; Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. James, commands the Regiment, 72, 
75, 167, 365, 376 (see also Dalhousie). 
Ramsay, Norman, R.A., 181, 182. 
Recruits, height of, 338 339, 344, 
Regent's allowance granted, 202. 
Regiment, the, agency of, 347. 
ekstcledeeedineniaes , augmentation of, 140. 
Sctiatustaasitrsied. , at Aboukir, 10, 16-20. 
filed ctu anaes , at Alexandria, 26, 30, 48, 50. 
Secabineeicenennaems , at Almeida, 179-190, 
ikcurbeiunenges: , at Bombay, 342, 350-354, 358. 
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Regiment, the, at Burgos, 232-235. 

sei Pusenunnees ines , at Cadiz, 11. 

We sismeedgunteveness , at Cairo, 43-46. 

eviehera caivetselnct , at Corunna, 116-121. 

pieeiaaneeetoveves , at Flushing, 151-156. 

eee sevscescesseey Ab Gibraltar, 57-65. 

Sousisistaueenea cies , at Guernsey, 78. 

sadwenniunceeteas , at Lisbon, 68, 121, 122, 170, 287. 

eleven sesseseeeeesy BF Malta, 9, 10, 12. 

pSimeBecasecines see, at Minorca, 9, 10, 57. 

SesbagesesuesauusAae , at Poonah, 343-350, 354-358. 

Seales seoas seeeee4, Ab Quiberon Bay, 6. 

snidienacrveeatees , at Ramanieh, 38-40, 47. 

eS enna ital , at Rosetta, 33-36, 47. 

sm sienaeatereess eee , at Salamanca, 121, 122, 215, 216-228. 

Lecimmieece caplet , at Vimiero, 88-95. 

hip Sa biroue ets Saute , at Walcheren, 157-166. 

shasedneaioeeecae. , at Winchester, 68, 71, 72, 77, 78, 334. 

Lenespaaguvetioenes , clothing of, 68, 69, 167, 327, 329, 332. 

ee Tee , Colour, a third presented to, 339-341. 

Snaeeharcuabine Sess , Colours, new, presented to, 68, 332. 

eve Snedbenddecbtersaesemeeuass ,  Salamanca’”’ to be borne on, 324. 

sian esncdiisnentge saa suceuegads , “Sphinx and Egypt’’ to be borne on, 68. 

ie vecka cutiduaucses atvaneeugres , * Vimiero and Corunna,” to be borne on, 352. 

vant iesadudveks Seiciateaawe bons , Vittoria,” ‘“ Pyrenees,” “ Nivelle,” and “ Toulouse ” to be 
borne on, 330. 

deca etetaeeueantad , commanded by Lord Dalhousie, 9, 19, 21, 34-38, 59, 60. 

pacindlepcllnnlon adie Uisicd ee enienee bacteswleeenite Lieutenant-Colonel Iremonger, 57, 87, 139, 142, 166, 


dua sista waleltwate ce easievienu Neat danata ant been Geecea sein ieeewacat ere Hon. James Ramsay 72, 75, 


i eiccieaihea aa tat ecuc ak cuodanicdens tute cason nidkcexsvanuneaiee es Jones, 68, 72, 78, 79. 

sated cisnmeahl cunt aotcad bans uses auuas sune suse ee uecanasunpadeebaaents . Lord Robert Manners, 190, 202, 
21i, 228, | 

PI eR Eee eee Ree RUN er ee a seseseeeseeeee Munday, 231, 290, 312, 313. 

Seuiewea det tos vauta Tp onoae adwois ne eeuuetiowtceuee ease eaaudeakhues Henderson, 313, 317, 318, 360, 


PRR cih un pisliibaned mee alet akan eben espedeiacuncades des eiwaroeeties Graham, 318, 321. 

Se re int Gasca ante Nat Aine est adalat iad tatee edocs eeu eles Jordan, 331, 382, 336, 337. 
eta uieeueaees Danica teeta want acuaeambelvadeeeemateanes Rolt, 337, 339, 341. 

dubs ak eed deawlatndesan tee eee a ee aces ek Williams, 341-346. 

sieatad Muito oueaiacnedat eoksw ets wre cea ae te eaicrenmuanetea nemseweds Willshire, 346-350, 354-356, 
totale Cate patel fatale mere a ott chs aid oNiteat aan seat Gal ania mcecanilasts Baumgardt, 350-354, 357-360. 
esoeameaseces , depét of the, at Silverhill Barracks, 201. 

Sua eenperarctdaestnts tere , at Battle, 211, 288, 289, 312. 

debin deed sated acuibneceaans eurcess , at Newport, Isle of Wight, 320, 323, 325, 326, 328, 331, 


bone saesoueaestansseaaeetent , at Winchester, 334. 

sihaebaesaaoet tiaceasseeaseesnes’ , at the Isle of Wight, 343. 

chattel lee dan teeneraeceneusinewes , at Canterbury, 343. 

Deeivevancciss , Detachment serving as Marines, 64. 

Suig shinai dnentenpncemsvences .... of three companies captured by French Fleet, 65. 

Sab saitrncinue Notepdeanaatoneudad doeeseuriden decwonemets released at Cape of Good Hope, 66. 
neere ecmbguihlMsaeeuad pecsehar eis teiucseeeraaesenere OITLVE 1m sunpland, 77; 75; 
wahaeaeenndcencesissaadesacade . of two companies at Talavera, 137-139. 
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Regiment, Detachment of four companies in Spain, 241, 242, 249, 251. 

dieu Suleuniuadwucnasueg vents sisbaddesvousesediscvesses at Vittoria, 263-257, 

exten Va aseebinsers sdapedevane@eersaevaeorecsoeeeeene ae the Pyrences, 259-266, 272. 

Pesan Palos enniinncavensa wuRea ave aaet aren eacematinns at the ‘* Nivelle,” 276-279. 

saaeeuieetet save 1p wetealo tae alasd ewe staugrere caw eneineene at Orthez, 298-300, 

Saileadie isu Varta nwa es Weenie saaee eae were ennd at Toulouse, 303-310. 

si Uaane ales anid eed an Meda eeun eMaRaentnarenscteNees at Bordeaux, 311. 

Dee al i Nivenbne ese tss tein eSaeanbanencudentedeacwesens in Ireland, 312. 

siete selepeaeiansaes , dissensions in, 353, 354. 

penieeayeaeR eects , drunkenness in, 58, 59, 65, 317. 

scat lbdmitslar ea ie dea iver uecagneananiens , rarity of, 350, 

SS Raat ate , establishment of (in 1800), 12; (1801), 56; (1803), 60; (1810), 
166; (1812), 211; (1813), 288; (1814), 313; (1815), 317; (1816), 323; 
(1818), 327; (1822), 335; (1823), 338; (1825), 343 ; (1829), 347. 

sid veonwaren ba venes , furnishes a guard of. honour to the Emperor of Russia and King of 
Prussia, 140. 

Saieltiweecaiacane ne unesadeniveakauiaeusus en veann Guleesuaes to Lord Nelson, 65. 

eDeatenmarats , headquarters and six companies sent home, 241, 242. 

side sataieatice in Egypt, 16-54. 

eee in Holland, 149-166. 

satus cient in India, 342-361. 

vicaiiae wrasine in Portugal, 88-100, 170-174. 

iekeeeeaaes in rags, 211. 

sania enaeaealles in Spain, 100-121, 175-241. 

sia ened in West Indies, 321-334. 

ebbioninmuiaas , inspections of, 57, 58, 59, 72, 139, 142, 211, 289, 313, 317, 318, 323, 325, 
327, 328, 331, 335, 336, 337, 338, 342, 344, 345, 347, 349, 351, 353, 355. 

Sted culonaat ., list of officers of, 202, 203, 228, 242, 311, 321. 

veseseseveees, Losses Of, at Burgos, 234. 

seu Seaeteaaetntes veeceeeey i Heypt, 22, 30. 

sesceesressescessesecseeey Ob Gibraltar, from fever, 61, 62. 

A ciamin ease ete vesesseenry 1D Holland, 156, 163. 

Sohauiane pecucenews wesveseey AF Lanz, 265. 

isi hoaheerewniedveiNt , at Nivelle, 279. 

dey estes estisaudecunress , at Battle of Salamanca, 227. 

Scie uca ai eeutem neaineua: , at Siege of Salamanca, 216. 

Cochin Ge Staats saatoanietis , at Vimiero, 94. 


Wdexsdciet tapianaauanaustebeaa’s , in United Kingdom, 2, 3, 5, 6, 68, 71, 72, 77, 78, 122, 140, 
166, 167, 169, 288, 289, 312, 318, 320, 334-341. 

ptewndasaeenielertenis ener. ,in West Indies, 324, 326, 328, 331. 

pesinbuecvacs , pay of, 12, 56, 57, 60, 70, 71, 166, 211, 317, 323, 326. 

iiuhewbeaniesss receives thanks of Commander-in-Chief, 312. 

Lene , recruiting, 78, 79, 290, 313, 318, 320, 324, 325. - 

Jeleoeacineparte reduced. to 10 companies, 12. 

daeaiateneObsicahaaen pesca eight companies, 335. 

peeatle ness , Sickness in the, 158, 160, 163, 200, 201, 243, 322-325, 327, 328, 331, 338, 
334, 342, 343, 354. 

rere , Spanish volunteers in the, 214. 

scnsesutaeds , state of the, 167, 176, 231. 

epider tenants , Strength of the, 24, 54, 72, 173, 177, 200, 211, 213, 228, 232, 313 317, 
323, 335, 337, 344, 345, 347, 349, 351, 355, 356, 358, 359. 

Deiusen tend, , uniform of, 2, 3, 38, 58, 243-245, 319, 320, 337, 344-848, 355, 359. 

Regimental school established, 202. 


. 
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Regnier, French General, 171, 174-176, 186, 192. 
Regulations regarding arms, 2. 
Reille, French General, 253-256, 260, 263, 264, 267, 282, 283, 298, 300, 306. 
fesvlution, H.M.S., 121. 
Riall, Major-General, 327, 328. 
Richmond, Ensign A., 321; death of, 322, 333. 
Ridge, Major. (5th), 197, 198. 
Rifle Corps (see alse Foot, 95th), 54, 108, 174. 
Rifleman, appointments for a, 6. 
Ringwood, the Regiment quartered at, 68. 
Rob, Colonel R.A., 233. 
Robinson, General, wounded at St. Pierre, 286. 
Rolt, Lieutenant-Colonel, in command of Regiment, 337, 339, 341, 343. 
Romsey, the Regiment quartered at, 2 
Roncesvalles, fighting near, 259-264. 
Rosetta, capture of, 32-35. 
Roslyn, Lieutenant-General, Lord, 149, 152. 
Ross, Ensign T. C., 124; Lieutenant, 165, 166, 203, 208, 211, 378. 
deieities Major-General, 262, 263, 279 ; dangerously wounded at Orthez, 298~300. 
Rottenburg, Brigadier-General, 146, 151, 162. 
Royal Artillery, 5, 6, 16, 22, 24, 37, 39, 45, 50, 54, 63, 72, 74, 90, 101, 113, 116, 117, 
133, 144, 146, 162, 177, 181, 182, 206, 215, 216, 233, 235, 240, 276, 279. 
Royal Engineers, 54, 72, 73, 133, 206, 207, 216, 233. 
... Marines, 19-24. 
.. Welsh Fusiliers (see Foot, 23rd). 
Royals (see Foot, 1st). 
Ruffin, French General, 135, 136 ; wounded, 137, 
Rumbol, Lieutenant (54th), 66. 


S. 


Sabugal, combat of, 177, 178, 195, 210. 

Sahagun, 105; cavalry fight at, 106, 111. 

St. Helena, a detachment of the Regiment at, 78. 

St. Jean de Luz, 266 ; fighting at, 270, 271 ; 278-282, 287: 

St. Jean Pied de Port, 269; fighting at, 271; 281, 286. 

St. Julien, capture of Fort, 34-36. 

St. Pierre, battle of, 284-287. | 

St. or San Sebastian, 257-261, 265, 267, 269. 

St. Vincent, West Indies, right wing of the Regiment at, 324, 326- 328, 331. 

Salamanca, 100, 103, 105, 106, 111, 121, 122, 125, 126, 179, 180, 190, 196, 199 ; siege 
and capture of, 214-217, 

csiy demenep ela , battle of, 220-231, 237-241, 250, 366, 388-390. 

beens aascatondant placed on Colours, 324. 

Santarem, 86, 89, 129, 130, 172, 173, 179. 

Sarre, fighting at, 266, 267, 270, 271, 276-280. 

Sauroren, fighting at, 262-265. 

Scheldt, River, 141, 143, 145, 148, 151, 152, 156, 157, 161, 162, 165. 

Schoolmaster Sergeant appointed, 202. 

Scott, Captain M., 189, 202 ; wounded at Salamanca, 227, 228 ; 242, 367, 374, 380 
Brevet-Major, 311, 318. 

Sepoys in Egypt, 45. 

Shako introduced, 2, 3, 319, 320. 

Shepheard, Captain, 118-120. 
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® 
Sherbrooke, General, 131, 135. 
Sickness in Bombay, 342, 343. 
ieguueabnesniin Walcheren Expedition, 157-164, 165, 167, 200. 


ee West Indies, 321-325, 327, 328, 331-333. 

Simpson, Ensign, 203, 208, 211. 

Sirius, H.MS., 65, 66. 

Skerrett, Colonel, 242, 262; General, 269. 

Skylark, H.MLS., 143. 

Slade, Major-General, 177, 208, 209. 

Sleigh, Major-General J. N., 357, 361. 

Smith, Captain Sir Sidney R.N., 14, 20, 23, 24, 26; wounded at Alexandria, 30, 32, 
34, 35, 52, 53. ’ 

.seseeny Lieutenant-Colonel G. (20th), 50, 396. 

a iMiaa es Taew eK aes Ne EU , R. Marines, 23. 

iiiialauadaa Gaeiaetiae ny) , died of fever at Gibraltar, 62. 

dsatieg tate Major-General Sir L., 344, 345, 347, 349. 

Soldiers’ discharges by purchase, 202, 334, 335. 

seated wives in Portugal, 202. 

Solignac, French General, 92-94. 

Sontag, Brigadier General, 127, 128, 164, 

Souham, French General, 235-237. 

Soult, French Marshal, 103, 106-117, 126-138, 170, 175, 191, 193, 194, 201, 209-214, 
235-241, 259-271, 280-309. 

‘Southampton, Regiment at, 68, 71, 77. 

Spain, condition of, 84, 85, 97, 102, 111. 

Spanish troops, 130, 133-138, 226-228, 231-238, 249, 255-271, 277, 278, 286, 293, 
298, 305-309.: 

Spencer, Adjutant, 203, 287, 3215; dies from yellow fever, 323, 333. 

ree , Colonel (40th), 19, 26, 33-40, 54, 396 ; Major-General, 86. 

ianwuatn .., Lieutenant-Gencral Sir Brent, 180, 190, 192, 193. 

‘‘ Sphinx” borne on Colours of Regiment, 68. 

Spry, Brigadier-General, 225, 

Staff Corps (Royal), 146. 

Stevenson, Captain R.N., 37, 49. 

Stewart, Colonel W. (89th), 396. 

ere , General Charles, 111-113. 

Liseadete ., General, 284, 

Stirling, Lieutenant, 342. 

veeceoveeney REAT-Adimiral, 73. 

Strachan, Admiral Sir Richard John, 143, 145, 148, 151-154, 159, 160. 

Stuart, Colonel, 37-44, Brigadier-General, 54, 128. 

Stuart, Major-General, 15, 21-26. 

Stubbs, Colonel, 220. 

Sullivan, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry, 353, 359 ; Brigadier-General, 359. 

Symphe, Major, 279. 

Syracuse, Regiment at, 57. 


a 


Tagus River, 81, 89, 127, 129, 130, 133, 134, 138, 171, 175, 192-195, 201, 235, 
Talavera, 100, 106, 122; battle of, 183-138; 194, 209. 
Tallen, Ensign Patrick, dies from fever at Gibraltar, 61, 62. 
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Taupin, French General, 295, 298, 299, 303, 306; killed at Battle of Toulouse, 
307. 

Taylor, Colonel, killed at Vimiero, 93. 

Ter Veer, 146 ; capture of, 147; 150, 165. 

Thames, H.M.S., 320. 

Thistlethwaite, Major, 826, 328 ; died of yellow fever, 331, 334. 

Thomas, Brigade-Major, 279. 

Thomas, Major-General, 289. 

Thomiéres, French General, 86, 223. 

Thornton, Lieutenant-Colonel (40th), 279. 

Tonnant, H.M.S., 118. 

Tormes River, 207, 214-217, 220-222, 238, 241, 248, 250, 252. 

Torrens, Ensign, died at Bombay, 343. 

Torrens, General Sir Henry, 332 ; Colonel of Regiment, 336-341 ; death of, 247. 

Torres Vedras, 87-95 ; Lines of, 171-173. 

Toulouse, 301, 303, 304 ; battle of, 305-809 ; Convention of, 310; borne on Colours, 
330. 

Trant, Portuguese General, 87-90, 175-177, 210. 

Trigge, Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas, 59-63. 

Turkish troops, 14, 32-47. 


y 6 


Upton-on-Severn, three recruits drowned at, 289. 
Urdax, 260, 269,270 ; fighting at, 277. 
Ustaritz, 278-281 ; Regiment quartered at, 287, 291. 


Vv. 


Valencia, 106, 201, 205, 231, 235, 248. 

Valladolid, 103, 104, 106, 229-232, 236, 

Vandeleur, Major-General, wounded at Ciudad Rodrigo, 207, 281. 

Vasconcellos, Colonel, 279. 

Vassal, Lieutenant-Colonel (38th), 74. 

Venegas, Spanish General, 130, 133, 138. 

Venerable, H.M.S., 145. 

Vera, 259, 260; fighting round, 265-271. 

Victor, French Marshal, 103, 126, 129, 182-138. 

Victoria, Princess, birth of, 329, 330, 344, 349; ascends the throne, 361, 
362. 

Victory, H.M.S., 121. 

Vigo, 89, 108, 112, 117, 118. 

Villa Franca, 102, 104, 107, 109, 167, 171, 208, 209, 364, 365, 369, 371, 372, 379, 
382, 388-390, 

Villatte, French General, 136, 137, 250, 260, 264, 266, 276, 283 ; wounded, 284 ; 286, 
300, 301, 303. 

Ville de Paris, H.M.S., 121. 

Villefranque, 281; fighting at 282; 287, 291, 308. 
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Vimiero, battle of, 89-94 ; 125, 139, 170, 364, 373, 379, 383. 

imcaiicen , to be borne on Colours, 352. 

Vingorla, 345 ; Regiment at, 358. 

Virgo, Lieutenant Henry, 66. 

Visen, 100, 130, 242. 

Vittoria, battle of, 253-258. 

seeseeseeeey tO De borne on Colours, 330. 

Vivian, General, 281, 298-303. 

Volontaire, French frigate with detachment of Regiment prisoners, 66, 67. 


WwW . 


Walcheren Expedition, 141-167, 385, 386. 

Walker, General, 298 ; wounded at Orthez, 300. 

Walsh, Captain, 374, 377, 380 ; Lieutenant-Colonel, 155. 

Warde, Major-General, 72. : 

Wasey, Lieutenant, drowned on passage from Ireland, 78. 

Watteville’s Regiment, 54. 

Wauchope, Colonel (50th), 396. 

Webb, Inspector-General John, 163. 

Wellesley, Sir A., leaves for Portugal, 85; 86-91, 94-97, 122, 125-127, 129-138 ; 
created Viscount Wellington, 169; 170-201, 205-210, 212-214, 216-223, 
225-241, 243, 248-271, 275-287, 291-310, 324, 353; protection of French 
peasantry by, 292. 

Wemyss, Brigadier-General, 57. 

West, Captain Thomas, 393, 

Westby, Ensign, 342. 

Whitelock, General, 76, 77. 

Wight, depot of Regiment at Isle of, 78, 320, 323, 325, 326, 328, 331; shifted to 
Winchester, 334. 

Wilkins, Lieutenant. R.N., 119. 

Wilkinson, Lieutenant-Colonel, W. (30th), 396. 

Williams, Ensign G., 67, 370; Licutenant, 203, 287, 311. 

ee ee , Lieutenant J., 203, 211 ; wounded at Salamanca, 227, 228 ; 368; captain 
321; Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel, 334, 337, 338; in command of Regiment, 
339-347; dies at Cannanore, 346. 

Williams, Lieutenant, J. M., 324. 

setcacmaaiens , Major W. (81st), 164, 

Willshire, Licutenant-Colonel Thomas, in command of Regiment, 344, 347, 349- 
352, 353-357, 360. 

Wilmot, R.A., 101. 

Wilson, Captain R., 65-67, 77, 78, 368, 373, 379, 

a teaeeaes , General Sir Robert, 66. 

sees ats , Portuguese General, 133, 175, 177. 

seseetalas , Lieutenant J. A., 203, 288, 311. 

Gaede , Major-General Samuel, 342. 

Baeueisoes , Major Sir R. T., 395. 

Wimborne, detachment of Regiment at, 71. 

Winchester, Regiment at, 68, 71, 72, 77, 78, 333, 334. 

Windsor, three companies of Regiment at, 334, 336, 

Wolverhampton, seven companies at, 336. 

Wood, Captain A. A., 211, 321, 
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Y 


York Chasseurs, 323, 325. 

.eesee, Admiral Sir Joseph, 173. 

ree , H.R.H., The Duke of, Commander-in-Chief, 60, 69, 75, 79, 85, 141, 335; 
death of, 344. 


Lh. 
Zealous, H.M.S., 121. 
Zouburg, Hast, fighting round, 148, 149, 150, 152. 
spedavetans ps INOW sas tas siicaacwaieeiericy: Labs EDC, 
eeeancts ees » WeSt.......cccececereeeeey L48, 150, 152. 
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